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MOON’S  PHASES. 
Mean  Time. 


n. 

First  Quart.-.Mo.  8. 
Full  Moon,.-.Ma  15. 
I^st  Quart..^Mo.  22. 
New  Moon^Tu.  30. 


M.  II. 

7  past  2  after. 
33  5  morn. 

5  —  11  mom. 
54  2  after. 


TERMS,  &c. 


March. 

1 1.  Court  of  Session  rises. 
20.  Day  and  Night  equal. 


The  Correspondents  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Literaky 
Miscellany  are  respectfully  requested  to  transmit  their  Communications 
for  the  Editor  to  Archibald  Constable  &  Company,  Edinburgh,  or  to 
Hurst,  Robinson,  &  Company,  London ;  to  whom  also  orders  for  the 
Work  should  be  addressed. 


Printed  5v  J.  Ruthvrn  ^  Son. 


Co  CoirfsponlJcnte. 


^  i} 


I  n 


The  following  Letter,  which  we  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  few  days  ago,  is  so 
cminentlv  creditable  to  the  candour  and  good  feeling  of  the  accomplished  writer, 
that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  publishing  it. 

London^  2d  February  1824. 

I  AM  more  gratified,  and  feel  more  obliged,  by  the  instructive  observations 
of  vour  correspondent  N.  than  I  should  have  been  by  the  unqualified  praise  of  any 
individual  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  Russia.  Of  the  criticisms  (translated 
from  the  German,)  some  are  only  a  matter  of  opinion  ;  others  w'ere  anticipated  by 
the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Russian  Anthology^  to  which  they  no 
longer  apply ;  and  the  rest  shall  be  turned  to  account  hereafter,  for  they  are  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  a  friend.  But  as  to  the  general  fidelity  of  my  translations,  I  venture  to  ap- 
jH.*al  to  the  notices  of  them  which  have  appeared  in  Russia,  where  they  have  been 
5j>oken  of  in  a  way  most  flattering  to  myself,  and  it  is  known  they  obtained  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Emperor,  himself  an  English  scholar,  who  sent  me  a  splendid  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  apprototion.  I  hesitate  to  mention  these  things,  aware  as  I  am  that 
much  more  might  have  been  done  %vith  the  materials  I  possessed.  And  I  would 
udd,  that  the  little  volume  (you  honoured  it  with  your  good  word  at  the  time,)  was 
published,  (though  written  long  before,)  when  I  ^had  few  books  at  hand,  and  when  I 
was  wandering  about  from  one  country  to  another.  There  are  many  trifling  errors 
which  are  not  noticed  by  your  corresjx>ndent ;  and  if  he  will  look  over  his  own  |)apcrs, 
he  will  sympathise  with  me,  even  though  there  had  been  more  such  errors:  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  the  three  Polish  poets  referred  to,  the  names  of  two  are  incorrectly  given. 
By  way  of  parenthesis,  I  would  take  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  prepared  a 
volume  on  the  literature  of  Poland,  with  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  Kochanowski, 
S/ymonowicz,  Zimorowicz,  Gawinski,  Sarbiew'ski,  Krasicki,  Wegieerski,  Niemcewicz, 
Hrodzinski,  &c.  (pray  take  care  of  these  names,)  which  1  hope  will  serve  to  fill  up 
one  of  the  chasms  of  literature.  Your  correspondent  has  misunderstood  his  original, 
in  supposing  that  Zhukovsky  is  spoken  of,  when  the  writer  says,  “  he  has  generally 
retained  the  original  measure.”  That  he  is  not  Zhukovsky,  but 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Bowrino. 

5,  Jeffrey's  Square. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  communications,  directed  against  the  few  hasty 
remarks  with  which  the  article  in  our  last,  on  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  concludes, 
and  vehemently  defending  the  propriety  of  continuing  and  perpetuating  the  system 
of  flagellation,  in  elementary  schools.  Assuming  that  these  papers  are  the  production 
of  professional  persons,  we  would  beg  leave  to  submit  to  their  consideration  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  Quintilian  ;  Caedi  vero  discentes,  quanquam  et  receptum  sit,  et  Chrysippus 
non  improbet,  minime  velim.  Primum^  quia  deforme  et  servile  est ;  et  certe,  quiKl 
convenit,  si  ajtatem  mutes,  injuria.  Dcinde^  qu^  si  cui  tarn  est  mens  illibcralis  ut 
objurgatione  non  corrigatur,  is  etiam  ad  plagas,  ut  pessima  qumque  mancipia,  durabi- 
tur.  Postremo^  qu6d  ne  opus  erit  quidem  hac  castigatione,  si  assiduus  studiorum  ex¬ 
actor  adstiterit.  Nunc  fere  negligentia  paedagogorum  sic  cmendari  videtur,  ut  pueri 
non  facere  quae  recta  sunt  cogantur,  sed  cur  non  fccerint  puniantur.  Denique  cum 
paryulum  verberibus  coegeris,  quid  juveni  facias,  cui  nec  adhiberi  potest  hie  rnetus,  et 
majora  discenda  sunt  ?  Adde,  quod  multa  vapulantibus  dictu  deformia,  et  mox  ve- 
recundiae  futura,  saepe  dolore  vel  metu  accidunt ;  qui  pudor  refringit  animum  et  abjicit, 
atque  ipsius  lucis  fugam  et  taedium  dictat.  Jam  si  minor  in  deligendis  cusiodum  et 
J^(rccptorum  morihus  fuit  cura^  pudet  dicere^  in  quae  probra  nefandi  homines  isto  err- 
aenai  jure  abutantur  ;  quam  det  aliit  quoque  nonnunquam  occasioncm  hie  miserorum 
nietus.  ’  (InstiU  Orator.  Lib.  I.  cap.  iii.  §  4.)  Having  accidentally  met  with  this 
passage  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  after  the  remarks  were  printed  and  published, 
J'e  felt  not  a  little  gratified  by  the  discovery  that  our  views  (w'hich,  though  hastily 
TOught  forward,  were  the  result  of  mature  reflection)  should  have  the  support  of  an 
must  take  leave  to  consider  as  superior  to  that  of  any  anonymovf* 
IHJdagoguc  in  existence. 


Co  CoiTfsponirnti 


We  d«m  it  necessan  to  state,  that  the  article  on  “  Pargaand  the  Ionian  Islands*' 
was  in  types  before  we  heard  of  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 

An  apology  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  article  on  “  Historical  Novel- Writing**  for 
delaying  the  insertion  of  his  communication  ;  our  reasons  for  doing  so  will  be  inti, 
mated  to  him  privately. 

The  concluding  numlx?r  of  the  “  Harum-Scarum  Club”  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Our  opinion  of  the  **  Thoughts  on  National  Defence”  will  be  communicated  to 
the  author  in  a  private  letter. 


We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  here  the  following 

stainad 


TO  MARY  QL'EEN  OF  SCOTS, 

Supposed  to  Itc  vritten  uhen  she  vas  imprisoned  in  LoehU'ven  Castle, 

isth  tliat  m(»re  thAn  angel  fortn.  And  ]>oets  sung  in  rapturous  strains, 

n  w’thm  the  tiaiU^r’s  toil  ?  And  sages  prais’d  in  accents  bland  ; 

i>lh  ^hc  tremble  'neath  tiic  storm  And  inonarens,  led  in  willing  chains, 

i(in.U*r  ruggtnl,  ruin'd  pde,  C'lHitendcd  for  thy  iieerless  hand  ! 

on  a  narrow  nameless  isle,  . 

eredo\e-eyrd  Pity  ne’er  was  found  ?  Thou  snak’st.and,  with  impetuous  shock, 

oth  sIh*  waste  her  seraph  smile  ***  gallant  c’ounterfeit  atfray, 

faithful  weiniing  menials  round  ?  Knights  were  unhors’d,  and  lances  broke. 

In  all  the  pride  of  chivalry ! 

till  V  who  Ivarevl  their  liatUe-brands,  And  happiest  of  tlic  happy  they, 

swvire  by  Hea\en  for  her  to  die,  Thougn  wounded  in  ine  glorious  toil, 

lifted  sacrilegious  hands  Should  their  unrivall’d  guerdon  be 

irist  their  .'h>\ ’reign’s  liberty  !  Thy  sunny  look,  thy  angel  smile ! 

pir  stern  heaits  her  KoyaJ  ^  e, 

lugh  hcaven-lit,  no  imfiressfon  made:  Lamented  princess !  late  in  pride 

as  htT  decji,  her  su}*piianl  sigh.  From  pleasure’s  chalice  thou  didst  drink 

■ulhitvi  souls,  to  honour  dtai.  fiends  have  dash’d  the  cup  aside. 

And  urg’d  thee  o’er  destruction’s  brink, 

nftest  of  thy  Royal  race.  But  late,  these  traitors  did  not  think 

lugh  stdl  thou  art  dis  inely  fair.  A  gem  too  rare  to  deck  thy  crowu ; 

f^nessdouds  thy  beauteou-  face,  And  now,  sweet  captive,  thou  must  shrink 

»oTTow'<  traecr-  linger  there;  Beneath  a  wither’d  beldame’s  frown*, 

wlmg  heart  is  press’d  with  care, 

tears  be.iim  thv  star-like  eves :  But  sacred  Truth  shall  yet  arise, 

ighs  to  yonder  heavenly  sphere  And  Justice  shall  not  always  sleep, 

?  purest  orient  uu’ensc  rise.  And  their  unhallow'd  memories 

In  scorn’s  putrescent  pool  shall  steep ; 

11s  my  soul  to  think  of  thee.  And  exe**rations  loud  anii  deep 

aU-  the  rtowcT  of  ('.a!li.a’s  plains.  Shall  fall  on  them  till  time  shall  close; 

belted  heroes  lient  the  knee.  Whilst  countless  thousands  yet  shall  weep 

pnncvb  litld  thy  bridle  runs,  O’tr  all  thy  wrongs,  o’er  all  thy  woes. 

•  I^dy  Douglas^  quondam  Mistress  of  James  V, 
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In  our  former  article,  we  laid  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  some  account  of  the 
j)lan  ado])ted  by  Napoleon,  on  being 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Army  of  Italy,  for  the 

Alps,  penetrating  into  Italy  by  Sa¬ 
vona,  Cadibona,  Carcari,  and 
Bonnida,  and  thus  separating 
Sardinian  and  Austrian  Armies 
the  series  of  brilliant  actions  at  Mon- 
tenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mon- 
dovi,  by  which  the  enemy’s  line  of 
operations  was  intersected,  and  the 
lirst  great  object  of  the  campaign  at¬ 
tained  ;  and  of  the  armistice  *  of 
(  herasco,  by  which  the  King  of 
Sardinia  was  detached  from  the  co¬ 
alition,  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Tor- 
tona,  and  Ceva,  occupied  by  the 
French,  the  line  of  communication 
with  Paris  shortened  by  one-half, 
and  the  Porter  of  the  Alps”  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Republic. 

This  armistice  being  concluded,  it 
became  a  subject  of  deliberation 
whether  to  advance,  and  how  far.  A 
great  advantage  had  undoubtedly 
been  gained  in  separating  the  Pied¬ 
montese  from  the  Austrian  Army, 
and  restoring  the  communications 
with  France :  but  it  was  argued  that 
the  French  Government  might  re¬ 
fuse  the  negociations  proposed  ;  that 


it  would  be  dangerous  to  pass  the 
Ticino,  without  securing  the  rear  ; 
that,  should  the  army  advance,  and 
suffer  a  defeat,  the  C’ourt  of  Turin, 
which  wasruled  by  nobles  and  priests, 
the  implacable  foes  of  the  Republic, 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  re¬ 
venge  itself  for  its  present  humilia¬ 
tion  ;  that  Genoa,  governed  by  an 
oligarchy  equally  hostile  to  demo- 
cratical  principles,  was  likewise  an 
object  of  much  anxiety  ;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
army  should  stop  after  passing  the 
Ticino,  or  whether  it  should  pursue 
the  same  bold  and  hazardous  system, 
and  pass  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the 
Mincio,  the  Adige,  the  Brenta,  the 
Piave,  the  Tagliamento,  and  the 
Isonzo ;  that  it  was  highly  impru¬ 
dent  to  leave  a  numerous  and  hostile 
population  in  the  rear ;  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  proceed  rapidly,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  deliberately,  and 
form  points  of  support  in  every  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  that,  by  advancing  into  the 
Venetian  territory,  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  which  had  50,000  men  at  its 
disposal,  would  be  compelled  to  de¬ 
clare  for  the  enemy. 

To  all  this  it  was  answered,  that 
the  French  Army  should  profit  by 
victory ;  that  it  ought  only  to  halt 


*  In  terms  of  this  armistice,  the  King  of  Sardinia  sent  Count  Bevel  to  Paris,  to 
treat  for  a  definitive  peace,  which  was  concluded  and  signed  on  the  15th  of  May 
1<96.  By  this  treaty,  the  fortresses  of  Alessandria  and  Coni  were  surrendered  to 
the  Army  of  Italy  ;  Suza,  la  Brunette,  and  Exilles,  were  demolished,  and  the  Alps 
^pened.  The  humiliation  of  his  Sardinian  Majesty  was  complete.  He  had  now  no 
fortified  points  except  Fort  Bard  and  Turin  ;  while  the  French  had  acquired  points 
oppui  and  grand  depots  of  artillery,  to  form  battering  trains,  and  besiege  the  capital 
dself,  should  he  violate  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

VOL.  XTV.  R 


Ill  i'iunjyiu^ns. — Xo.IL  '^‘b, 

oil  the  best  line  of  defence  a;;ainst  berty,  and  to  excite  Italian  patriotism 
the  Austrian  Armies,  which  would  against  foreicn  domination ;  and  thai 
speedily  debouch  from  the  Tyrol  and  the  word  Italiam  !  Italiam  !  pro. 
Friuli ;  that  this  line  was  the  Adige,  claimed  at  Milan,  Bologna,  and  \e- 
which  covers  all  the  valleys  of  the  rona,  would  protluce  a  magical  effect; 
To,  cuts  ofi'  lower  and  middle  Italy,  but  were  it  pronounced  on  the  ri-lit 
and  insulates  the  fortified  city  of  bank  of  the  1  icino,  the  Italians  would 
Mantua,  wliieh  might  probably  be  say,  “  M'hy  do  you  not  advance?” 
taken  bcfoie  the  Austrians  could  re-  It  will  be  instantly  recognised, 
cover  from  the  sliock  (»f  so  many  con-  that  the  person  who  so  powerfully 
KTUtive  reverses,  and  be  in  a  situa-  combatetl  the  arguments  of  those 
tion  to  succour  it;  that,  on  the  who,  astonished  at  their  own  success, 
Adiffe,  it  would  be  easy  to  provide  proposed  to  stop  short,  and  endeavour 
for  the  expellees  of  the  army,  be-  to  secure  what  had  been  already 
cause  the  burthen  would  be  divided  gained,  was  Napoleon.  ith  tha! 
among  the  population  of  Piedmont,  acuteness  and  comprehension  of 
Lomhardy,  the  Legations  of  Bolog-  mind,  which,  to  ordinary  observers, 
na  and  Ferrara,  and  the  Duchies  of  assumes  the  character  of  actual  pre- 
Panna  and  Modena  ;  that  as  to  ^'e-  science,  and  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
nice  declaring  war  against  France,  ing  attributes  of  high  genius,  he  fore- 
the  efliciual  way  to  prevent  her  was  saw’ the  advantages  that  would  result 
to  carry  the  war,  in  a  few  days,  into  from  preserving  the  lead  he  had  s«» 
the  midst  of  her  stales,  before  she  J)oldly  taken  with  such  inferior  num- 
could  be  prepared  for  such  an  event,  l)ers,  and  had  full  confidence,  btnh 
and  had  time  to  form  resolutions  in  the  bravery  of  the  troops  he  coir.- 
and  levy  troops ;  that,  should  the  manded,  and  in  the  ascendancy  of 
army  remain  on  the  right  bank  of  his  own  talents  and  fortune.  IL 
the  'Ficino,  the  Austrians  would  accordingly  resolved  to  advance, 
force  that  Republic  to  make  com-  Beaulieu  had  retreated,  in  cou- 
inon  cause  with  them;  that  the  King  sternation,  beyond  the  Po,  with  the 
of  Sardinia  was  no  longer  fonnidable,  intention  of  defending  the  passage  of 
his  militia  King  disbandetl,  and  the  that  river  opposite  Valenza^,  and, 
affairs  of  his  country  in  the  worst  should  it  be  forced,  of  disputing  suc- 
^ssible  state  ;  that  all  his  remaining  cessively  the  passage  of  the  Sesia 
forces  hardly  amountetl  U)  18,000  and  of  the  Ticino.  M'ith  this  view  lu¬ 
men,  who  were  disper^ed  through  a  stationed  his  troops  on  the  left  hank 
great  number  of  towns,  and  were  of  the  Cogna,  at  the  camp  of  Valeg- 
scarcely  sufUcient  to  maintain  inter-  gio,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a 
nal  traiKpiillity,  as  the  number  of  reserve  of  ten  battalions,  which 
malecontents  was  daily  increasing  ;  made  his  army  equal  to  that  of  the 
that  the  (’ourt  of  \  ienna  would,  be  French.  A  number  of  circumstances 
highly  dissatisfied  w’itb  that  of  Tu-  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  the 
rin,  for  having  despaired  of  the  com-  French  would  attempt  the  passage  at 
mon  cause,  upon  the  first  reverse  of  that  point.  In  the  beginning  of 
fortune ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  May,  w’hen  the  gates  of  the  fortresses 
fear  from  the  oligarchs  of  (Jenoa,  of  Coni,  Tortona,  and  Mantua,  were 
the  Kst  piarantee  of  whose  conduct  opened  to  the  French,  Massena 
consisted  in  the  immense  profits  they  marched  with  his  division  to  Ales- 
raade  by  their  neutrality ;  that  the  sandria,  where  he  captured  a  great 
French  Army,  on  reaching  the  Adige,  quantity  of  stores  belonging  to  the 
would  command  all  the  states  ot  tlie  Austrian  Army,  and  immediately 
Austria  in  Italy,  and  all  pushed  forw’ard  parties  in  the  direc- 
tnose  of  the  Pope,  on  this  side  of  the  tion  of  Valenza.  This  seemed  to 

ppenines,  and  would  he  in  a  situa-  corroborate  the  inference  w’hich  haJ 
tion  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  li-  been  drawn  from  the  article  in  the 

•  In  the  concluding  jiart  of  the  armistice  of  Cherasco,  an  article  had  been  inserteti, 
prescribing  the  surrender  of  \  alenza  to  the  French,  which  seemed  to  designate  that 
pU^  as  the  point  where  they  meant  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Po.  This  supp*’* 
aition,  h(we\er,  had  only  l>een  snffered  to  ap{)ear  in  a  mysterious  manner,  for  a  rca 
•on  nhich  the  reader  will  immediately  discover. 
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armistice  of  (Hierasco,  stipulating  the  rapid  river  in  the  rear,  it  obviously 
surrender  of  \’alenza.  About  the  became  of  the  utmost  imi>ortance  to 
same  time,  Augcreau  broke  up  from  dislodge  lum  from  Fiombio.  Ac- 
Aloa,  and  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  eordingly  Napoleon  made  instant 
the  Scrivia.  Serriirier  repaired  to  disj)ositions  for  that  purpose ;  and, 
Tortona,  wliere  I-.aharpe  had  pre-  in  an  hour,  the  village  was  carried, 
viouslv  arrived  by  the  Acqui  road,  and  the  Austrian  division  which  de- 
jtntl  wlierc  the  grenadiers  of  the  ar-  fended  it  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
iMV,  to  the  number  of  3500  men,  had  their  cannon,  a  considerable  num- 
.issembled.  W'ilh  this  corfis  d'elite,  her  of  prisoners,  and  some  standards, 
the  cavalry,  and  twenty-four  pieces  'I'he  wrecks  of  this  corps  threw 
of  cannon,  Napoleon  advanced  by  themselves  into  Pizzighettone,  which 
forced  marches  on  Piacenza,  in  order  they  reached  with  the  utmost  dif- 
to  ertect  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  ficulty,  being  closely  pursued  by 
tliat  ])lacc,  instead  of  Valenza,  where  J^aharpe  with  the  grenadiers,  who, 
Ueaulieu  was  preparing  to  dispute  it.  after  halting  within  half  cannon-shot 
file  instant  the  intended  operation  of  the  fortress,  executed  a  retrograde 
was  unmasked,  all  the  French  divi-  movement,  in*order  to  place  himself 
sions  broke  uj)  from  their  respective  in  advance  of  Codogno,  and  to  cover 
]»ositions,  and  marched  with  all  pos-  the  roads  to  Pavia  and  Lodi.  From 
sible  speed  on  Plazenza.  At  nine  the  prisoners  taken  at  Fiombio  it 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  had  been  ascertained  that  Beaulieu 
May  Napoleon  arrive<l  before  the  was  on  his  march  to  encamp  with 
town,  and  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  his  army  behind  that  village ;  and 
the  river,  where  he  remained  till  the  it  was  therefore  possible  that  some 
|»assage  was  effected,  and  the  van  on  of  his  corps,  not  know’ing  what  had 
the  opposite  bank.  Colonel  Cannes  taken  place  in  the  afternoon,  might 
passed  first  with  900  grenadiers,  and  advance  to  Codogno  to  take  up  their 
met  with  some  resistance  from  two  quarters  there.  The  troops  were 
scpiadronsof theenemy's hussars, who  instructed  accordingly;  and  during 
were  soon  put  to  flight.  In  the  night  the  night  Massena  passed  the  Po, 
of  the  7th  the  whole  army  arrived,  and  placed  himself  in  reserve  at  the 
and  on  the  0th  the  bridge  was  com-  head  of  the  bridge,  to  support  La- 
pleted.  By  these  admirable  disposi-  harpe  in  case  of  need.  \\"hat  Na¬ 
tions  Beaulieu  w’as  outwitted,  the  poleon  had  foreseen  actually  took 
]»assage  of  this  important  river  *  sur-  place.  Notwithstanding  the  secrecy 
prised,  and  one  of  the  most  critical  and  rapidity  with  which  the  troops 
and  difficult  operations  of  war  per-  had  inarched  from  Tortona  to  Pla- 
formed,  without  loss,  at  the  point  cenza,  Beaulieu  had  received  infor- 
most  advantageous  for  the  future  ination  of  the  movement,  and  lost 
operations  of  the  French  Army.  no  time  in  putting  all  his  troops 

During  the  night  of  the  7th  Lip-  in  march,  in  hopes  of  arriving  op- 
tay's  division  of  the  Austrian  Ar-  posite  Piacenza  in  time  to  prevent 
my  arrived  at  Fiombio,  one  league  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the 
from  the  bridge  of  Piacenza  ;  and  French*  who,  he  knew,  had  no  pon- 
011  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  it  was  toons.  One  of  the  regiments  of  ca- 
discovered  that  the  steeples  and  hou-  valry,  in  advance  of  the  column  in 
ses  of  the  village  were  embattled  which  Beaulieu  was,  presented  it- 
and  tilled  with  troops,  and  that  can-  self  at  General  Laharpe’s  outposts, 
non  were  planted  on  the  roads.  As  on  the  Pavia  road,  and  gave  the 
the  enemy  might  receive  great  re-  alarm  there.  The  bivouacs  were 
inforcemeuts,  and  as  it  would  have  speedily  under  arras  ;  but  after  a  few 
been  extremely  hazardous  to  be  com-  discharges  t,  the  enemy,  afraid  of 
polled  to  give  battle  with  a  large  and  being  caught  m  Jlagranti  delicto, 

- - - -  - - 

The  Po  is  very  rapid  at  Piacenza,  and  about  250  toises  in  breadth, 
i*  On  this  occasion  a  melancholy  circumstance  occurred.  Laharpe,  follow'ed  by  a 
piquet  and  several  officers,  w’ent  forward  to  ascertain  what  w’as  the  meaning  of  this 
attack,  and  to  interrogate  in  person  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  farm-houses  on  the 
roai  From  these  he  learned,  as  above,  that  the  alarm  had  been  occasioned  by  a 
'’ogiraent  of  cavaliy,  whidi  was  ignorant  that  the  French  had  passed  the  Po,  and 
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disuipeAr6(l  I  Bctuliw  wm  odcc  more  fell  in  with  ft  e^ong  reftr-^trd  of 
out^geoerftlled*  Austriftn  grenftdierftj  posted  ^in  so 

On  entering  the  sUtes  of  Ptrmft,  ftdvantftgeous  positi^,  defen^ng  the 
Nftpcdeon  received,  ftt  the  pftssage  Liodi  road.  In  order  to  dislodge 
of  the  Trebbia,  envoys  from  the  this  body,  it  became  necessary  to 
Duke  of  Parma,  retjuesting  peace,  manoeuvre,  which  was  performed  by 
and  bis  protection.  This  Prince  was  the  French  troops  with  the  confi- 
of  little  political  importance,  and  as  dence  and  ardour  inspired  by  victory, 
the  French  had  no  time  to  under-  The  enemy,  aware  of  theiraporUnce 
take  the  administration  of  his  terri-  of  maintaining^  his  ground,  and,  if 
tory,  they  fell  upon  the  simple  and  possible,  checking  or  reurding  the 
efii^tual  device  of  selling  their  pro-  advance  of  the  French,  defended 
tection  at  the  highest  possible  price,  himself  with  the  utmost  olMtinacy; 
By  an  armistioe,  signed  on  the  ramrn-  but  at  length  his  ranks  fell  into  con- 


Jny  an  amustice,  si^eu  on  tne  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  9th  at  Piacenza,  the  Duke 
was  to  pay  two  millions  (of  francs) 
in  money,  furnish  the  magazines  of 
the  army  with  a  specified  Quantity 
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boraet  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery, 
defray  the  expences  oS  all  the  mili- 
tary  routes  and  hospitals  which 
should  be  established  in  his  states, 
and  contribute  twenty  pictures,  to  be 
choaen  by  French  C^miasioners, 
for  the  Museum  at  Paris  *. 

On  the  10th  the  French  army 
moved  from  Casal-Pusterlengo  on 
Lodi,  where  Beaulieu  bad  effected 
the  junction  of  Sebottendorfs  and 
Roaelmini's  divisions,  and  had  di¬ 
rected  Colli  and  Wukassowich  on 
Milan  and  Cassano.  By  inspecting 
a  map,  it  will  be  seen,  tnat  the  fate 
of  these  last  corps  depended  on  ra- 
pi^ty  of  marcning,  and  that  they 
might  be  cut  off  from  the  Oglio  and 
ma^  prisoners.  ^V'ithin  a  league 
of  Caaal,  however,  the  French  army 


fusion,  and  he  was  body  pursued 
even  into  the  town  of  L(^,  the 
French  soldiers  entering  pell-mell 
with  the  fugitives.  The  latter,  how- 

ii*  ,  ,  _ 1  _ i:. _ v._i 


tie,  which  Beaulieu  had  taken  i^n 
the  left  bank  of  the  Adda.  The 
Austrian  General  then  unniasked 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pieces  of 
cannon,  in  order  to  defend  the  bridge 
of  the  Adda ;  and  the  French  im¬ 
mediately  opposed  to  him  a  like 
number.  T^  Austrian  line  wu 
composed  of  13,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  which,  with  the  10,000 
who  were  retreating  on  Cassano,  the 
8000  who  had  been  beaten  at  Fiom- 
bio,  and  the  remains  of  whom  hid 
retreated  (as  we  have  seen)  to  Pis- 
zighettone,  and  the  3000  who  gar¬ 
risoned  the  Castle  of  Milan,  made 
up  between  3^,000  and  30,000  men, 
being  all  that  now  remained  of  the 
Austrian  Army. 

In  this  situation  Napoleon  formed 


also  that  it  had  turned  to  the  left,  in  the  direcdon  of  Lodi.  Laharpe  then  returned 
towarda  the  camp,  not  by  the  road  by  which  the  soldiers  had  seen  him  set  out,  but 
by  a  by-path.  The  troo|is  being  on  the  alert,  received  their  General  with  a  brisk 
fba^muskecry,  and  ^  Laharpe  fell  dead,  pierced  with  the  bullets  of  his  own  sol. 
^^i*|[**  The  following  is  Napoleon's  account  of  this  brave  soldier.  **  He  was  a 
°f  ^  ^^ton  of  Vand.  His  hatred  of  the  government  of  Berne  had  exposed 
him  to  persecutiont,  from  whkh  he  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Prance.  He  was  an 
oAoo^  distinguished  bravery ;  a  grenadier  both  in  stature  and  in  courage ;  he  com* 
mandea  hia  troops  akilfally,  and  was  much  beloved  by  them,  though  of  an  unquiet 

^  <fFiomUoy  throughout  the  eveukeg 
Am  daslA,  he  bad  seemed  very  absent  and  dejected  ;  giving  no  orders,  af- 
psonmg,  as  U  were^  deprived  qf  his  msnol  fienUies,  end  emHrely  overwhelmed  by  A 
mcsp^mzKT.  The  news  of  this  meiancfaoiy  event  reached  head.quar- 
tera  tt  iw  in  tlw  momtag.  Bcrtbier  was  instantly  sent  to  this  diviaioD  of  tha  van- 
fuard,  and  foiind  the  troops  in  the  graauat  afiktioo." 

.Ty  Ti“  inscanra  in  which  the  French  imposed  contributiona  of  works 

,  .  of  tbe  Louvre.  Among  the  twenty  pictures 

^  ^  famous  Su  Jerome.  The  Duke  of- 
^  **  allowed  to  keep  this  picture,  and  the  army-ag«nt» 
to  tho  acoeptinf  the  money ;  but  Nape^eon  would  not  lisiet* 

would  very  soon  (he  said)  be  nothing  left  out  of  tbe  two 
wo^  hr ^  poanesaoo  of  such  a  masterpiece  by  the  dty  of  Phna 
be  ornamental  to  the  ca^tal,  and  would  produce  other  che/b^eesfvre  oTart.’’ 
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one  of  the  boldest  resolutions  record¬ 
ed  in  the  annilf.  of  war.  Detcr- 
iniiied  to  astonish  the  Austrians^  by 
an  act  of  unprecedented  daring, 
and  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  the  divi¬ 
sion  which  was  marching  by  Cassa- 
no,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  bridge  of 
the  Adda  the  same  day,  under  the 
enemy's  fire,  ,and  by  this  operation 
establish  the  incontestable  superiori¬ 
ty  of  his  troops.  Every  soldier  must 
be  aware  of  the  very  opposite  effects 
which  the  succesrful  execution  of 
such  a  project  would  produce  on  the 
rrniraU  of  the  contending  armies. 
Accordingly,  after  a  few  hours  rest 
at  Lodi,  and  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  General  Beaumont,  com¬ 
manding  the  cavalry,  was  ordered  to 
I  pass  the  Adda  half  a  league  above 
'  the  town,  where  there  was  a  practica¬ 
ble  ford,  and  as  soon  as  he  reached 
the  opposite  side,  to  open  a  cannonade 
on  tne  enemy’s  right  flank  with  a 
battalion  of  light  artillery.  All  the 
disposable  artillery  of  the  army  was, 
at  the  same  time,  placed  at  the  de- 
bouche  of  the  bridge,  on  the  right 
bank,  and  directed  against  the  ene¬ 
my’s  guns,  which  enfiladed  the 
bridge;  and  the  grenadiers  were 
formed  in  close  column,  behind  the 
rampart  of  the  town,  on  the  brink  of 
the  Adda,  in  which  position  they 
were  nearer  the  enemy's  batteries 
than  the  line  of  the  AustHan  infant¬ 
ry  itself,  which  had  retir^  to  some 
distance  firom  the  river,  to  shelter,  it¬ 
self,  under  a  rising  ground,  from  the 
shot  of  the  French  batteries.  When 
Napolmn  perceived  the  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  artillery  slacken,  he  ordered 
the  diarge  to  be  beaten.  By  mere¬ 
ly  wheeling  to  the  left,  the  head  of 
the  column  readied  die  bridge, 
which  it  crossed,  in  a  few  seconds, 
at  a  running  pace,  and  instantly 
took  the  enemy  s  cannon.  The  co¬ 
lumn  was  only  exposed  to  the  ene¬ 
my’s  fire  at  the  moment  of  wheeling 
to  iIm  left,  to  pass  the  bridge ;  it  ac¬ 
cordingly  reached  the  opposite  side 
wtihout  any  sensible  loss,  fell  on 


the  enemy’s  line,  broke  it,  and  for¬ 
ced  him  to  retreat  on  Crema  in  the 
greatest  concision,  with  the  loss  of 
all  his  artillery,  several  standards, 
and  2500  prisoners.  **  This  vi¬ 
gorous  operation,"  says  Napoleon, 
**  conducted  under  such  a  murder¬ 
ous  fire,  with  all  suitable  prudence, 
has  been  regarded  by  military  men 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  actions 
of  the  war.  The  French  did  not 
lose  above  200  men  ;  the  enemy  waa 
destroyed.  But  Colli  and  Wukas^ 
sowicn  had  passed  the  Ada  at  Cama- 
no,  and  were  retreating  by  the  Bres¬ 
cia  road,  which  determined  the 
French  to  march  on  Pizzighettone ; 
they  considered  it  important  to  drive 
the  enemy  instantly  from  that  fov- 
tress,  before  he  should  have  time  to 
put  it  in  a  state  of  defence  and  vic¬ 
tual  it:  it  was  scarcely  invested 
when  it  surrendered ;  it  contained 
300  men,  whom  the  enemy  sacrificed, 

to  facilitate  his  retreat  * . 'fhe 

French  cavalry  entered  Cremona  af¬ 
ter  a  brilliant  charge,  and  pursued 
the  Austrian  rear-guaid  as  far  as  the 
Oglio." 

These  splendid  successes  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  most  important  results. 
The  states  of  Lombardy  submitted 
to  the  youthful  conqueror,  who,  on 
the  15th  of  May,  made  his  entranee 
into  the  capital  (Milan)  in  triumph, 
amidst  an  immense  population,  and 
the  numerous  National  Guard,  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  three  republican  colours. 
The  possession  of  these  states  afibrded 
great  resources,  furnished  the  means 
of  discharging  the  arrears  of  pay, 
and  supplying  all  the  wants  of  the 
troops,  and  enabled  the  General-in- 
Cbief  to  improve  the  maiiriel  of  the 
army,  and  particularly  to  complete 
the  trains  of  artillery.  The  Aus¬ 
trians,  out-generalled  in  every  rnh 
nceuvre,  and  beaten  in  every  encoun¬ 
ter,  were  greatly  disheartened,  and 
so  reduced  in  number,  as  to  be  no 
longer  able,  without  powerftil  rein¬ 
forcements,  to  make  nead  effective¬ 
ly  against  the  invaders.  But  what 


•  **  Napoleon,  in  his  nightly  rounds,  fdl  in  with  a  bivouac  of  prisoners,  in  which 
wss  an  old  garrulous  Hungarian  officer,  whom  he  asked  how  matters  went  with 
?  The  old  captain  could  not  deny  that  they  went  on  badly  enough  ;  ‘  but,*  added 
he,  *  there  is  no  understanding  it  at  all ;  we  have  to  do  with  a  young  General,  who 
»•  this  mom^t  before  na,  the  next  behind  us,  then  again  on  otnr  flanks ;  one  does  not 
STOW  where  to  place  one’s  self.  This  manner  of  making  war  is  msaflkrabk^  and  against 
■n  usage  and  custom.* 
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>vas  of  more  imjwrtancc  than  all,  in  llic  country,  which ^  it  was  their 
public  oj)inion  in  Italy  w’as  in  la-  business  to  (Iclciul  against  a  young 
vour  of  the  French,  to  whom  that  and  enterprising  soldier,  possessed  ot 
long-enthralle<l  country,  apparently  splendid  military  talents,  confident 
destineil,  as  Filicaija  has  feelingly  of  fortune,  acting  rather  from  the 
said,  jH‘r  sfn'tr  xcnijtrCf  o  vinci trice  o  impulse  ot  his  ow’n  genius,  than  from 
vintiif  looketl  forward  as  their  even-  the  established  rules  and  principles 
tual  deliverers  from  the  hateful  and  of  w'ar,  and,  though  compelled  to 
galling  yoke  of  Austria.  Hy  the  support  his  army  at  the  expense  of 
successes  of  the  French,  republican  the  countries  he  invaded,  gitted  with 
principles  had  been  extensively  dis-  the  invaluable  talent  of  securing,  in 
seminated  all  over  Italy,  and  em-  his  favour,  the  opinions  and  senti- 
bracetl,  not  merely  by  the  lower  ments  of  the  people, 
ranks,  or  speculative  individuals.  The  successive  arrivals  of  the  in- 
but  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  telligence  of  the  passage  of  the  To, 
the  most  inHuentiul  classes  of  society,  the  battle  oi  l^odi,  the  occupation  of 
lienee  the  French  were  considered,  Lombardy,  the  armistice  concludetl 
by  a  powerful  party,  as  their  pa-  w’ith  the  Uiike  of  Parma,  (ot  which 
irons  and  allies ;  their  contributions  w'c  have  already  spoken,)  and  that 
and  exactions  w’ere  submitted  to  wdth  the  Duke  of  Modena,  (si^ed 
as  the  indisjK'nsable  price  of  future  at  Milan  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  to 
emancipation;  and  although  the  nearly  the  same  effect  as  that  with  the 
hideous  scenes,  acted  during  the  Duke  of  Parma,)  so  intoxicated  the 
reign  of  terror,  and  other  revolu-  Directory,  that,  in  the  exuberance  ot 
tionary  excesse‘s,  had,  in  some  degree,  their  military  skill,  they  came  to  the 
chilled  the  entliusiasm  with  which  resolution  of  dividing  the  Anny  of 
tile  daw n  of  French  liberty  had  been  Italy  into  two  armies.  Napoleon, 
grecU'd,  the  mass  of  the  jHople  was  with  20,000  men,  was  to  pass  the  Po, 
still  allured  by  the  attraction  of  and  march  on  Rome  and  Naples ; 
equality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  while  Kellerman,  with  the  other 
Austrians,  notwithstanding  their  pro-  20,000,  was  to  command  on  the  left 
tracteJ  rule,  had  not,  witli  the  ex-  bank  of  the  Po,  and  cover  the  siege 
ception  of  a  few  noble  families,  in-  of  Mantua.  Napoleon,  indignant  at 
spired  the  \>cople  of  Lombardy  with  this  piece  of  ingratitude,  sent  in  his 
any  feelings  of  attachment ;  they  resignation,  refusing  to  be  instru- 
w'cro  etjualiy  detested,  on  account  mental  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
of  their  pride,  their  ignorance,  the  my  of  Italy,  and  his  brethren  in 
rudeness  of  their  manners,  and  the  arms.  He  declared,  that  all  the  men 
galling  oppression  ot  their  sway,  who  should  penetrate  deep  into  the 
1  he  Viceroy,  the  Archduke  Ferdi-  Peninsula  would  be  lost;  that  the 
Hand,  was  neither  lieloved  nor  es-  principal  army,  intrusted  to  Keller- 
teemed,  and  tor  the  best  (xissible  man,  would  be  inadequate  to  main- 
reason,  because  he  possi'ssed  no  ami-  tain  its  ground,  and  would  be  corn- 
able  or  estimable  qualities.  He  was  pelletl  to  repass  the  Alps  in  a  few 
accusiHl  of  iK'ing  grmly  of  money,  weeks.  One  bad  General^  said  he, 
ot  intlucncing  the  fiovernment  in  is  better  than  two  ^ood  ones.  The 
tavour  of  depreilations,  ot  sjK'cula-  Government  became  sensible  of  its 
ting  in  wheat,  and  other  meannesses  error,  and  recalled  its  liberticidal  de- 
of  a  similar  description;  and  was  crees ;  and  from  that  ihne  inter'fered 
hated  acwrtlingly.  1  bus  the  Aus-  no  farther  with  the  Armjf  of  Jtahff 
tnaiis,  who  were  greatly  inferior  to  than  merely  to  APPKOVt  whatever 
the  h  rench  in  every  military  quality,  Naixdeon  did  or  projected 
cou  reckon  ujion  no  moral  support  The  French  remained  seven  or 

•  At  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  in  Vol.  III.  of  his  “  Memoirs,”  which  con  ains 

Napoleon  gives  a  few  interesting  notices  of  Ber- 
ihier,  4  lassenu,  Angeieau,  and  Serrurier.  To  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative 
unbroken,  we  shall  give  these  in  the  present  note  : 

“  BEyiiita  was  at  this  time  about  forty-two  years  of  age.  His  father,  a  geo- 
^phical  CTgineer,  had  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI.  occa¬ 
sionally,  being  employed  to  draw  plans  of  the  chases ;  and  these  Princes  being  fond  of 
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ci^ht  (lays  in  Lombardy.  Some  mi¬ 
litary  men  have  given  it  as  their 
opinion  that  this  was  an  error.  At 
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the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Mantua 
had  been  disarmed.  The  (’ourt  of 
Vienna  had  never  doubted  but  that 


|K)inting  out  the  errors  they  discovered  in  the  plans,  on  their  return  from  hunting. 
Herlhier,  in  his  youth,  served  in  the  American  war  as  Lieutenant  adjoint  to  Kochani> 
Inau’s  start’;  he  was  a  Colonel  at  the  |x;riod  of  the  Revolution,  and  commanded  the 
National  Guard  at  Vei*sailles,  where  he  strongly  opi)osed  Lecointre's  party.  Being 
employed  in  La  V^’endde  as  Quarter-Master-General  of  the  Revolutionary  Armies,  he 
was  wounded  there.  After  the  9th  of  Thermidor  he  was  Quarter-Master-General  to 
General  Kellerinan,  in  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  and  followed  him  to  the  Army  of  Italy. 
He  it  wiis  who  caused  the  army  to  take  the  line  of  the  Borghetto,  which  stop|X)d  the 
enemy.  When  Kellerman  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Alps  he  took  Berthier  with 
him;  hut  when  Xajx)leon  took  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  he  solicited  and 
obtained  the  place  of  Quarter- Master-General,  in  which  cajxicity  he  constantly  followed 
Napoleon  in  the  camjwigns  of  Italy  and  Kgypt.  He  was  afterwards  Minister  at  War, 
Major-General  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  Prince  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram.  He  mar¬ 
ried  a  Bavarian  Princess,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  by  Napoleon.  His  activity 
was  extraordinary ;  he  followed  his  General  in  all  his  reconnoitring  parties,  and  all  his 
excursions,  without  in  the  least  neglecting  his  otticial  duties.  He  was  of  an  irre¬ 
solute  character,  unfit  for  a  principal  command,  but  possessed  of  all  the  (|ualitics  of  a 
good  Quarter-Master-Geiieral.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  map,  underst(H>d  the 
reconnoitring  duty  i)erfectly,  attended  personally  to  the  dispatch  of  orders,  and  was 
thoroughly  trained  to  presenting  the  most  complicated  movements  of  an  army  with 
jxfrspicuity.  There  was  an  attempt  made,  at  first,  to  disgrace  him  with  his  General, 
by  describing  him  as  Najxjleon’s  Mentor,  and  asserting  that  it  was  he  who  directed 
o)>erations;  but  this  did  not  succeed.  Berthier  did  all  in  his  jx)wer  to  silence  these 
rejwrts,  which  rendered  him  ridiculous  in  the  army.  After  the  campaign  of  Italy,  he 
had  the  command  of  the  army  ordered  to  take  possession  of  Rome,  where  he  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Roman  Republic. 

“  Massena  was  lx)rn  at  Nice,  and  entered  the  French  service  in  the  Royal  Italian 
Regiment ;  he  w  as  an  officer  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  He  advanced 
rapidly,  and  became  a  General  of  Division.  In  the  Army  of  Italy  he  served  under 
the  (ienerals-in-Chiefs  Dugommier,  Dumorbion,  Kellerman,  and  Scherer.  He  was 
of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  indefatigable  character — night  and  day  on  horseback 
among  rocks  and  mountains,  the  w’arfare  peculiar  to  which  he  was  jmrticularly  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  He  w’as  resolute,  brave,  intrepid,  full  of  ambition  and  pride ;  his 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  obstinacy  ;  he  was  never  discouraged.  He  neglected 
discipline,  and  took  little  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  army,  for  w'hich  reason  he  w'us  not 
much  l)eloved  by  the  soldiers.  He  used  to  make  very  indifferent  dispositions  for 
attack.  His  conversation  was  uninteresting  ;  but,  on  the  reiwrt  of  the  first  cannon, 
amongst  halls  and  dangers,  his  ideas  gained  strength  and  clearness.  If  defeated,  he 
began  again,  as  if  he  had  been  victorious.  After  the  campaign  of  Italy,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  carry  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  to  the  Directory.  During  the  cam- 
I>aign  of  Kgypt  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  Helvetia,  and  saved  the 
Republic  by  w'inning  the  battle  of  Zurich.  He  was  afterwards  a  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Hivoli,  and  Prince  of  Essling. 

Augeueau,  who  was  born  in  the  faubourg  Saint. Marceau,  (Paris,)  was  a  Ser¬ 
jeant  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  He  must  have  been  a  distinguished  sub-officer, 
as  he  was  selected  to  go  to  Naples  to  instruct  the  Neapolitan  troojw.  He,  at  first, 
wved  in  La  Vendee.  He  w'as  made  a  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
w  here  he  eommanded  one  of  the  principal  divisions.  On  the  peace  with  Spain,  he  led 
his  division  to  the  Army  of  Italy,  and  served  in  all  the  campaigns  of  that  army  under 
Napoleon,  who  sent  him  to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  The 
Directory  afterwards  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  He 
was  incapable  of  conducting  himself  in  this  capacity,  l)eing  uninformed,  of  a  narrow 
mtellect,  and  little  education  ;  but  he  maintained  order  and  discipline  among  his  sol¬ 
diers,  and  was  beloved  by  them.  His  attacks  were  regular,  and  made  in  an  orderly 
nianner ;  he  divided  his  columns  judiciously,  placed  his  reserves  with  skill,  and  fought 
w'ith  intrepidity  ;  but  all  this  lasted  but  a  day  ;  victor  or  vanquished,  he  w'as  gene¬ 
rally  disheartened  in  the  evening ;  w'hether  it  arose  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  temper, 
or  from  the  deficiency  of  his  mind  in  foresight  and  penetration.  In  politics,  he  was 
attached  to  Baboeuf  *s  party,  that  of  the  most  decided  anarchists,*  and  he  w'as  surrounded 
by  a  great  numl)er  of  them.  He  w’as  nominated  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative  Bixly  in 
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il8  ainiy  would  assume  and  preserve 
the  oftensive ;  it  had  reckoned  on 
victories,  not  on  defeats  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  armistice  of  Cherusco  had 
detached  the  King  of  Sardinia  from 
the  coalition,  and  so  crippletl  him  as 
to  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  tlie 
French  llepublic,  that  it  had  ordered 
Mantua,  and  the  other  fortresses  of 
Lonjbardy,  to  be  armed  and  victual¬ 
ed.  If,  therefore,  as  has  been  said, 
the  French  army,  instead  of  taking 
up  cantonments  in  the  Milanese,  had 
continued  its  march  in  order  to  drive 
Heaulieu  beyond  the  Adige,  Mantua 
would  probably  have  been  taken  by 
a  COM wain.  'I'o  these  arguments 
it  is  answered  by  Napoleon,  that  it 
would  have  bt'cn  against  all  princi])le, 
to  leave  so  many  large  towns,  and  a 
{>opulation  of  more  than  a  million  of 
bOuU  bihind,  without  taking  {X)s- 
session  of  the  former,  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  dispositions  of  the  latter ; 
and  that  during  these  few  days  the 
French  dominion  was  secured  by  the 
National  (Guards  formed  in  all  the 
towns  of  Lombardy,  the  change  of 
all  the  public  authorities,  and  the 
new  organization  of  the  country. 
The  necessity  of  this  delay  was  de- 
inonstratiMl  by  the  sudden  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  broke  out  in  Pavia,  and 
all  the  villages  of  that  province,  and 
which  threatened  to  be  productive  of 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  A  slight 
commotion  had  even  taken  place  at 
Milan,  which,  however,  was  easily 
reprt'ssed.  The  revolt  of  Pavia  as¬ 
sumed  a  inon'  formidable  character. 
That  city  contained  30,0(K)  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  from  8000  to  10,000  jH*a- 
tants  had  entered  it  and  joined  the 
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insurgents.  To  aggravate  the  evil, 
the  army  had  raised  its  cantonments, 
and  was  in  full  march  for  the  Oglio. 
With  loOO  grenadiers,  and  six  field- 
pieces,  Napoleon  proceeded,  in  per¬ 
son,  to  Pavia,  having  previously  pil¬ 
laged  and  burnt  Binasco,  a  town  vi¬ 
sible  from  the  ramparts  of  the  city  ; 
and  by  one  of  those  acts  of  fortunate 
daring,  of  which  his  eventful  life 
furnishes  so  many  examples,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overpowering  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and  in  liberating  the  garrison 
of  .300  men,  W’ho  had  been  made  pri¬ 
soners  by  the  armed  peasants.  The 
city  was  for  several  hours  delivered 
up  to  pillage,  which  was,  however, 
confined  to  some  goldsmiths'  shops  ; 
and  light  columns  w^ere  sent  into  the 
country,  to  disarm  the  peasantry. 
This  revolt,  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  neas- 
sity  under  which  the  French  army 
lay  of  subsisting  on  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  to  an 
extraordinary  contribution  of  twenty 
millions  of  francs,  which  had  just 
been  imposed,  over  and  above  the 
requisitions  made  by  the  army,  pro¬ 
ved  the  soundness  of  Napoleon's 
views,  and  showed,  not  merely  the 
inexpediency,  but  the  certain  de¬ 
struction  that  would  have  overtaken 
his  army,  had  he  pursued  the  course 
recommended  by  his  military  critics. 

The  army,  meantime,  continued 
its  march  on  the  Oglio,  under  the 
command  of  Berthier,  and  on  the 
28th  enteretl  Brescia,  one  of  the 
largest  towns  of  the  Venetian  Terra 
Firma,  where  the  Commandcr-in- 
Chief  rejoined  it.  Beaulieu  had  re¬ 
ceived  great  reinforcements,  and  had 


1 1 98,  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Manage,  and  frequently  made  himself  ridicu* 
kniA.  The  members  of  that  Society  were  not  devoid  of  information.  Nobody  could 
l>e  lew  adapted  than  Augereau  for  |)olitiral  discussions  and  civil  affairs,  with  which, 
however,  he  was  fond  of  meddling.  Under  the  empire  he  became  Duke  of  Casti- 
glionc,  and  MAi>hal  of  France. 

“  ScRRURiKn  was  a  native  of  the  department  of  Aisne;  and,  at  the  commencc- 
inwt  of  the  R^olutum,  was  a  Major  of  Infantry  :  he  retained  all  the  formality  and 
<  a  Major,  was  very  severe  in  point  of  discipline,  and  passed  for  an  uristo- 
CTt,  in  consequence  of  which  opinion  he  ran  great  risks  in  the  midst  of  the  camps, 
«pe<^ly  dimng  the  first  few  years.  He  gained  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  and  took 
M^tua,  and  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Marshal  Wurmser  file  off  before  him.  He  w  as 
^  iwsonal  intrepidity,  but  not  fortunate.  He  had  less  energy' 

K*  ^'celled  them  by  the  morality  of  his  character,  the  soundness 

H.  opiniws,  and  the  strict  integrity  he  observed  in  all  his  intercourse. 

commission  to  c.'irry  the  colours,  uken  from  Prince  Charles, 

of  France,  Governor  of  the 
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removetl  liis  head-quarters  behind  enemy  burnt  the  bridge,  which  it  was 

ihe  Mincio,  being  desirous  to  de-  im|>ossible  to  restore,  under  the  lire  from 

fend  that  river,  in  order  to  jirevcnt  the  height  of  Valeggio.  Gardane  threw 

file  investment  of  Mantua,  the  for-  himself  into  the  water;  ihe  AuHrians 

tifioations  and  supplies  of  which  were  ww  Ihe  terribU-  column  of 

daily  increased.  I'eschicra,  the  gates  a  retreat;  Valcggto  was 

of  which,  notwithstanditn;  the  pro-  '' ‘  <en  m  the  morning ; 

,  n  i  I  noon  the  bridge  was  restored,  and  the 

testatioiis  ot  e  ene  la  ^  t  French  divisions  passed  the  Mincio.  Au- 

forced,  he  made  t  le  7>07w  apput  o  gereau  w-ent  up  the  left  bank,  advancing 

Ids  right,  commanded  by  Liptay  ;  Peschiera,  and  occupied  the  heights  of 
liis  centre  he  supported  on  A  aleggio  Castel  Nuovo;  Serruvier  followed  the 
and  IVjrghetto,  wdiere  Pittony  s  divi-  troops  wiiich  w'ere  evacuating  Valeggio, 
sion  was  stationed  ;  while  Sebotteu-  and  retiring  on  Villa  Franca.  The  Ge- 
dortf*s  took  up  a  position  at  Pozzuo-  neral-in-Chief  marched  with  his  division, 
lo,  and  Coin’s  at  Goito  ;  the  reserve  os  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  sight;  but 
under  Melas,  15,000  strong,  encamp-  as  they  avoided  an  engagement,  he  re¬ 
td  at  Villa  Franca,  ready  to  advance  turned  to  Valeggio,  which  place  had  been 
to  any  point  that  might  be  attacked,  fixed  on  for  head-quarters.  Massena’s 
Snch  being  the  situation  of  the  Aus-  division,  appointed  to  cover  Valeggio,  was 
trians,  the  French  army,  on  the  29th,  preparing  dinner  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
took  up  a  position,  having  its  left  -Almcio,  and  had  not  yet  passed  the 
at  Dezenzano,  its  centre  at  Monte-  bridge.  Sebottendorflf’s  division,  having 
chiaro,  and  its  right  at  Castiglione ;  heard  the  cannonade  at  Valeggio,  had 
and  on  the  30th,  at  day-break,  de-  its  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the 

bouchcl  on  Borghetto,  having  de-  """  >  ‘'’'■f  approached  Valeggw 

,1  ®  w'lthoul  meeting  any  troops ;  they  entered 

ceived  the  enemy  by  various  move-  r  .u 

^  y  ^  i.  n  the  tow'n,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 

incms,  and  drawn  his  reserve  from  i„dgings  where  the  General-in-Chief  wa.  s 
ilia  hranca  m  I  eschiera,  at  which  piquet  guard  had  barely  time  enough 
place  he  wras  induced  to  believe  that  shut  the  carriage  gaiew’ay,  and  cry  to 
It  would  attempt  the  passage  of  the  arms.,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
Mincio.  of  mounting  his  horse,  and  escaping 

.  .  ,  «  ,  ,  through  the  gardens  l)ehind  the  house. 

On  .ypproaehmg  the  Borghetto.  the  overturned  the  kettles, 

rench  vanguard  fell  in  with  3000  Aus.  j  ^ 

cavaljy  in  the  plain, 

and  4-000  infantry  entrenched  in  the  viU  o  l  j  i  i  j  •  i 

.  ^  rn  u.a  -1  i-i-  L  Sebottendorll  was  closely  and  vigorously 

lage  of  Borghetto,  and  on  the  heights  of  j  j  •  .u  j 

V..1  •  j  .  pursued  during  the  whole  evening,  and 

>  alcggio.  General  Murat  charged  the  T  .  . 

1  1.  •  a  lost  a  great  number  of  men. 

cnt'mi  s  cavalry’ ;  he  obtained  an  imjxir-  ® 

tant  success  in  this  aetion :  it  was  the  imminent  personal  hazard 

fim  tune  that  the  French  cavalry,  on  ac-  Napoleon  had  incurred  on  this 

itr,r.“„J,h^a  occasion,  led  to  the  formation  of  a 

rLn  li'T™  f  "  ’  *  f  to  "hid.  he  gave  the  name  of 

inan  ca\alry:  it  took  nine  pieces  of  ,  ,  •  i  ^ 

cannon,  two  standards,  and  2000  men, 

amongst  whom  was  the  Prince  de  Cuto,  Bessieres*  was  charg^. 

''ho  rommiindcd  the  ^€A|x>litdn  csivalry.  wfts  coii^ posed  oi  picked  meii^  who 
from  that  time  forth  the  French  cavalry  bad  served  ten  years  at  least,  and 
emulated  the  infantry.  Colonel  Gardane,  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
who  wa.s  marching  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  bearing  in  the  field,  and 
Grenadiers,  charged  into  Borghetto ;  the  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Chasseurs 
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of  the  (iiiard.  'I'he  (iuidcs  were  spe¬ 
cially  charged  with  watching  over  the 
personal  safety  of  the  (leneral-in- 
C'hief,  and  had,  moreover,  the  same 
effect  in  battle  as  the  squadrons^  on 
»luty  afterwards  had  under  the  Kin- 
|>eror  ;  because  both  were  under  his 
immediate  direction,  and  ordered  for¬ 
ward  at  critical  moments  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  a  handful  of  these  veteran 
troops,  opportunely  set  on,  could  not 
fail  to  protluce  important  results. 

The  next  o}>eration  undertaken  by 
the  French  Army  was  the  siege,  or 
rather  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  ^Vith 
tliis  view,  it  became  necessary  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
bridges  of  \’erona  and  Legnago.  On 
the  .‘id  of  dune,  Massena  tot)k  |)osses- 
sion  of  that  city,  since  become  so  fa¬ 
mous  in  the  annals  of  despotic  and 
allied  diplomacy  ;  Porto- Legnago 
was  armed,  and  the  Army  of  Observa¬ 
tion  took  up  a  position,  having  its 
left  at  Montebaldo,  its  centre  at  Ve¬ 
rona,  and  its  right  on  the  low'er 
Adige,  so  as  completely  to  co\er  the 
inteiuhtl  oi>eration.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  important  undertaking 
would  be  accomplished  before  the 
new  Austrian  Army  would  debouch 
from  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol ;  “  but 
what  battles,  what  events,  what  dan¬ 
gers  were  first  to  be  encountered  !” 

Mantua  is  situate  amidst  three  lakes, 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio, 
which  springs  from  the  Lake  of  (larda  at 
Peschiera,  and  runs  into  the  Po  near  (io- 
vcrnolo.  The  city  then  communicated 
with  the  town  by  means  of  five  dykes; 
the  first,  that  of  La  Favorite,  which  se- 
piraled  the  up|)er  from  the  middle  lake, 
is  a  hundred  toises  in  length  ;  it  is  of 
Slone ;  the  mills  of  the  town  are  built 
against  it ;  it  has  two  tltHxi-gates  for  dis¬ 
charging  the  water ;  at  its  outlet  is  the 
citadel  of  l.a  Favorite,  a  regular  pcnui- 
g^m,  tolerably  strong,  and  protected,  on 
several  of  its  fronts,  by  inundations.  It 
is  by  this  causeway  that  people  leave 
Mantua  to  go  to  Hoverbcllo,  and  thence 


ditches  full  of  water.  The  fourth  dyke 
is  that  of  the  gate  of  Ccresa,  which  leads 
to  Modena ;  it  was  closed  by  a  stone 
gate ;  the  lake  at  that  part  was  of  consi. 
derable  breadth.  Lastly,  the  fifth  dyke 
or  causeway  was  that  of  Pradella ;  it  is 
two  hundred  toises  long,  and  is  the  road 
to  Cremona,  defended  by  a  horn-worn 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  lake.  Thus, 
of  the  five  causeways,  that  of  La  Favo- 
rite,  or  Roverbello,  was  the  only  one  de¬ 
fended  by  a  citadel ;  the  four  others  were 
without  defence  ;  so  that  if  the  besiegers 
placed  a  handful  of  men  at  the  extremities 
of  thesecauseways,  they  could  blockade  the 
garrison.  The  Seraglio  is  the  space  com- 
prised  between  the  Mincio,  Mantua,  the 
1*0,  and  La  Fossa  Maestra,  a  canal  which 
runs  from  the  Lake  of  Mantua  into  the 
Po  at  Borgo-forte  ;  it  is  a  triangle  of  five 
or  six  square  leagues,  an  island.  Mantua 
requires  a  garrison  of  at  least  12,000 
men  ;  this  garrison  ought  to  maintain  it- 
self  as  long  as  jwssible  in  the  Seraglio,  to 
make  use  of  the  resources  w  hich  are  to  l)e 
found  there,  the  land  being  very  fruitful 
and  in  order  to  continue  masters  of  the 
course  of  the  Po,  and  draw  supplies  from 
the  right  bank  of  that  river. 

Such  was  the  place  of  which  Xa 
polcon  now  undertook  the  siege,  an 
operation  which  was  destined  to  form 
one  of  the  most  important  and  inter 
esting  episodes  in  this  eventful  cam 
paign.  'J'bc  garrison,  who  were  fully 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  main¬ 
taining  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
five  causeways,  proceeded  with  great 
activity  in  constructing  retrench 
inents.  Put  the  French  did  not  al 
low  them  sufficient  time  for  the  com 
pletion  of  these  works.  On  the  Ith 
of  June,  the  General-in-Chief  car 
rictl  the  faubourg  Saint-Cieorge,  after 
a  brisk  action,  and  drove  the  enemy 
hack  into  the  place  with  such  rapi 
dity,  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
raise  the  drawbridges  of  the  dyke 
Augcreau  gained  possession  of  the 
Ceresa  gate,  after  a  firm  resistance  ; 
and  theenemv  evacuated  Pietoli,  and 


lo  gu  iioveruc  lo,  and  thence  ,  •  ,  ,  i 

to  Verona  nnH  'tk  retired  into  the  hornwork.  1  he 

lo  \  erona  and  I  escniera.  1  he  causewav  v  t  •  i  ..  r 

..f  S»int.(Kwp,-  is  siitv  toises  lonir;  it  ”<-’nch  beinp:  thus  mastp  of  the 

into  the  faulwurg  'Saint-Gcorgi  ;  it  dykes,  the  garrison 

is  the  n>ad  to  Porto  Legnago.  This  "O  sortie  except  by 

causeway  was  cU»sed  by  a  stone  gate,  and  citadel  of  La  Favorite,  and  might 

in  the  middle  of  the  lake  by  drawbridges.  ^  in  check  by  an  inferior  force. 

The  third  dyke  is  the  causeway  of  Pie-  direction  of  the  blockade  was 

toll;  the  lower  lake  is  there  only  eighty  intrusted  to  Serrurier,  who  fixed  his 

toises  wide ;  but  the  ground  between  the  head-quarters  at  Roverbello,  opposite 

lake  and  the  place  is  occupied  by  an  cn-  the  citadel  of  La  Favorite,  where 

trenched  camp  under  the  place,  with  3600  men  were  placed  in  observation  ; 
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600  were  posted  8t  C-eresa,  1000  at 
l»ra(lella,  and  2000  men,  including 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  forin- 
t(l  Hying  columns  round  the  lakes, 
while  a  dozen  gun-boats,  manned  by 
French  seamen,  cruised  in  them. 

Thus,  with  HOOO  soldiers  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  Serrurier  blockaded  a  gar¬ 
rison  of  14,000  effective  men,  of 
whom  10,000  were  under  arms.  “It 
was  not  conceived  necessary,’*  says 
Napoleon,  “  to  form  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  which  was  an  error ;  but 
the  engineers  held  out  hopes  that 
the  place  would  be  surremlered  be¬ 
fore  the  Austrian  army  would  be 
able  to  come  to  its  relief.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  such  lines  would  have  been  of 
no  use  against  AVurmser,  when  he 


•  III  the  “  Historical  Miscellanies”  which  accompany  Volume  III.  of  these  “  Me¬ 
moirs,”  Na|X)leoii,  in  his  observations  on  Turenne’s  attack  on  the  Spanisli  lines  be¬ 
fore  Arras,  discusses  the  question,  “  Whether  an  army  l)esicging  a  place  ought  to  cover 
itself  by  lines  of  circumvallation  ?”  and  decides  in  the  atlirmative.  His  reasoning 
is  clear  and  convincing,  and  all  the  great  authorities  are  on  his  side.  The  Greeks 
and  Homans,  the  great  captains  of  the  loth  and  16th  centuries,  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
Spinola,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  (William  HI,)  the  great  Conde,  Turenne,  Luxem- 
lx)urg,  and  Prince  Eugene,  all  covered  their  sieges  by  lines  of  circumvallation.  At 
the  siege  of  Arras,  the  Sj)anish  Army,  though  it  consisted  of  32,000  men,  had  only 
10,000  musqueteers,  whose  fire  was  employed  to  defend  a  line  of  15.000  toises  in 
circumference  ;  yet  the  Archduke  continued  the  siege  for  thirty-eight  days,  in  pre- 
sena'  of  Turenne,  encamped  at  cannon-shot  distance.  Had  he  neglected  to  cover 
himself,  he  would  not  have  been  able,  according  to  Napoleon's  calculation,  to  carry 
on  the  siege  twenty-four  days.  In  1708,  Prince  Eugene  l)esieged  Lisle,  in  presence 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Army,  w'hich  w’ould  have  been  imjwssible  but  for  his 
lines.  In  1712,  he  besieged  Landrecy ,  the  bulw'ark  of  F ranee,  in  presence  of  the 
army  of  Villars,  who  deemed  it  impossible  to  force  the  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  and 
the  place  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Villars  taken  Denain,  and  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  The  King  of  Prussia,  when  he  besieged  Olmutz,  formed  no  lines  of  cir¬ 
cumvallation,  and  accordingly  the  place  obtained  succours,  both  of  provisions  and 
troops,  and  received  new's  from  Daun  several  times  every  week.  When  Turrene  be¬ 
sieged  Dunkirk,  he  covered  himself  by  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
Army  of  Succour,  under  Don  .John  of  Austria,  had  taken  a  position  within  reach  of 
his  camp,  he  marched  against  it  and  defeated  it.  Had  the  Duke  of  York,  when  he 
liesicgcd  Dunkirk,  in  1794,  covered  himself  by  a  good  line  of  circumvallation,  his 
Army  of  Observation  tvould  have  attached  no  importance  to  his  communications  with 
^  pres ;  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to  have  preserved  his  communications 
With  the  siege,  as  he  was  master  at  sea ;  and  he  w’ould  have  had  time  enough  to  take 
the  place  before  the  French  Army  could  have  been  ready  to  force  the  lines.  And, 
lastly,  in  1797,  (the  case  alluded  to  in  the  text,)  when  Generals  Provera  and  Hohen- 
^llern  presented  themselves  to  compel  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  where 
urmscr  was  shut  up,  they  w'ere  stopped  by  the  lines  of  circumvallation  of  Saint- 
vorge  s,  which  gave  Napoleon  time  to  arrive  from  Rivoli,  frustrate  their  enterprise, 
and  compel  them  to  capitulate  with  their  troops.  Without  entering  into  any  techni- 
fa  calculations  and  details,  these  examples  appear  sufficient  to  justify  the  decided 
opinion  expressed  by  Napoleon,  in  favour  of  lines  of  circumvallation. 


revictuallcd  the  place,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Castiglione.  Napoleon, 
who  then  raised  the  blockade,  and 
abandoned  his  besieging  train,  w'ould 
have  also  abandoned  his  lines  of  cir¬ 
cumvallation ;  but  when  Wurmser 
was  driven  into  Mantua,  after  the 
battle  of  Bassano,  it  is  probable,  that 
if  there  had  been  lines  of  circunival- 
lation,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  force  them,  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms.  When 
lines  of  circumvallation  were  con¬ 
structed  round  JSaint- George,  they 
produced  the  surrender  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral’s  (Provera’s)  corps,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  battle  of  La  Favorite,  in 
January  1797*.” 
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I N  our  last  Number,  we  gave  some 
account  of  the  extensive  countries  of 
New  (franada  anil  Peru.  We  shall 
HOW'  enileavour  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Vice¬ 
royalty  of  llucnos  Ayres,  in  South 
America,  and  of  Mexico,  in  North 
America. 

The  viceroyalty  of  lluenos  Ayres 
is  a  vast  country.  The  |)rovinces  of 
(’harcos  and  (’hiquitos,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  I*eru,  were  unitid  to  it  in 
the  year  177S  ;  and  by  the  union  of 
this  additional  territory,  it  forms  a 
compact  body  of  land,  nearly  square, 
stretching  through  26  degrws  of 
south  latitude.  It  was  erected  into 
a  \iceroyalty  in  177H.  It  may  be 
generally  denominated  a  level  coun¬ 
try  ;  two  great  chains  of  mountains, 
the  one  on  the  side  of  Ilrazil,  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Peru,  form 
its  eastern  and  western  boundaries. 
From  the  city  of  lluenos  Ayres,  west¬ 
ward,  it  stretches  backward  to  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  Andes,  which  di¬ 
vide  it,  on  the  west,  from  Peru  and 
(  hili.  'File  height  of  the  Andes  is 
the  dividiiig  ridge  from  which  Chili 
and  Peru  slope  westwards,  down  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  Huenos  Ay¬ 
res  slopes  eastward,  towards  llrazil, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  llra- 
filian  Andes.  'Fowards  the  north, 
it  is  bounded  by  desert  tracks  of 
mountainous  country,  which  give 
rise  to  numerous  streams,  that  flow 
in  every  direction,  to  join  the  great 
streams  which  pour  through  the 
country,  from  regions  imperfectly 
known.  It  may  be  considered  as  a 
vast  amphitheatre,  shut  in,  laterally, 
by  the  Brazilian  and  Peruvian 
mountains,— by  the  heights  of  land 
which,  on  the  north,  disembogue 
their  waters  through  the  mouths  of 
the  Amazons  and  the  Orinoco, — on 
the  south,  by  the  widely-expanded 
Pitta,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  of  ('hili,  that  runs  across  to 
the  Atlantic,  leaving,  towards  the 
truth-east,  the  immense  o|Hning  of 
tlie  Uio  dc  la  Plata,  as  a  wide  and 
magnificent  jK^rial,  proportioned  to 
the  grandeur,  to  the  importance,  and 
U)  the  extent  of  the  regions  to  which 
it  gives  access.  It  is  divided  into 
five  goTcrnntents,  or  provinces. 


I.  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  of  which  the  chief  towns  are 
Buenos  Ayres,  200  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata,  containing 
40,000,  or,  according  to  some,  60,000 
inhabitants ;  Santa  Fe,  a  small  place 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Salado  and 
the  Paraguay  ;  Monte  Video,  120 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
containing  20,000  inhabitants.  Mal¬ 
donado  is  a  port  on  the  Plata. 

II.  Paraguay,  of  which  the  chief 
town  is  Assumi)tion,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  great  river  Paraguay,  18 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  first 
mouth  of  the  Pilcamayo.  It  contains 
500  families  of  Spaniards,  and  several 
thousand  Indians. 

III.  T  ucunian,  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Tucuman,  1170  miles  in 
a  direct  line  from  Lima  ;  San  lago 
del  Estero,  650  miles  N.  N. 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  great 
road  to  Lima,  containing  500  fami¬ 
lies  ;  Cordova,  468  miles  N.  N.  W 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  containiiij 
1500  Spanish  inhabitants,  with  about 
4000  negroes ;  Xujuy,  or  Zujuy,  in 
long.  66°  4'  W.f  lat.  23°  6'  S. ;  Salta, 
or  San  Miguel  de  Salta,  containing 
400  houses,  long.  64"  130'  W.,  lat 
24"  17'  S. 

IV.  Los  ('harcos,  and  Potosi,  for 
mcrly  part  of  Peru,  among  the  eas 
tern  ridges  of  the  Andes,  of  which 
the  chief  towns  are  La  Plata,  or 
Chuquisaca,  containing  14,000  inha 
bitants.  Potosi  once  contained  above 
100,000  inhabitants,  but  they  have 
now  declined  to  30,000;  it  is  1617 
miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ami 
1215  N.  E.  of  Lima  ;  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra  is  a  pretty  large  and  popu¬ 
lous  town,  lat.  14°  20'  S. ;  La  Paz  is 
612  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  con¬ 
taining  20,000  inhabitants ;  its  great 
staple  article  of  trade  is  Paraguay  tea, 
for  which  200,000  piastres,  or  about 
£.45,000,  are  received  annually. 

V.  Chiquito,  or  Cuzco,  formerly 
part  of  Chili,  of  which  the  chief 
towns  are  Mendoza,  in  a  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  with  6000  inha¬ 
bitants;  and  San  Juan  de  la  Fron- 
tera,  9 1  miles  N.  by  E.,  from  Men¬ 
doza. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  with  all  its 
tributary  streams,  such  as  the  Para- 
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Lmav,  the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  the 
I’ilcoinayo,  the  \^erinejo,  the  Salailo, 
is  the  great  drain  by  which  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  this  iininense  country  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  ocean.  The  country,  with 
tl»e  exception  of  the  western  provin¬ 
ces  of  bos  (’harcos,  Potosi,  ^c.  pre¬ 
sents  a  track  of  land  so  nearly  level, 
iliat  many  of  its  principal  rivers,  un¬ 
able  to  roll  themselves  forward  with 
sutHcient  impetus,  form  large  shal¬ 
low  lakes.  Such  is  the  extreme  flat¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  that,  according 
to  barometrical  observations,  the 
great  river  Paraguay  is  not  estimated 
to  fall  one  perpendicular  foot  within 
a  space  of  tOO  miles.  The  country 
being  so  perfect  a  level,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  execute  any  artifleial 
canal  or  conduit,  so  as  to  distribute 
an  artificial  supply  through  it,  be¬ 
cause  no  place  being  higher  than 
another,  there  is  no  declivity  along 
which  the  water  will  flow.  In  IJue- 
nos  Ayres,  accordingly,  and  other 
towns,  it  is  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  machinery,  in  order  to  bring  the 
water  which  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  level  of  the  houses.  There  is 
no  other  way  of  introducing  water 
into  these  ])laces,  from  the  adjacent 
level.  In  consequence  of  the  extreme 
riatness  of  the  country,  many  of  the 
numerous  streams  which  flow  doVvn 
the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
stagnate  in  the  plains  below,  and 
there  form  lakes,  or  marshy  ground. 
In  the  flat  plains  of  La  Plata,  the 
Los  Xarayes  is  formed  by  the  col¬ 
lected  waters  of  the  torrents  which 
How  during  the  rainy  season,  from 
the  mountains  of  Chiquitos ;  and 
the  Paraguay,  swelling  over  its  banks 
at  that  j)eriod,  inundates  an  expanse 
of  flat  land  under  the«17°  of  S.  lat., 
to  an  extent  of  330  miles  in  length, 
and  120  in  breadth.  When  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Paraguay  abate,  this  lake 
becomes  a  marsh,  infested  with  alli¬ 
gator^  Its  banks  swarm  with  tigers, 
monkies,  stags,  &c.,  and  with  veno¬ 
mous  reptiles  and  insects.  Besides 
this  lake,  there  are  many  others  of  a 
great  size ;  and  several  smaller  ones, 
which  are  formed  by  the  rivers,  which 
cannot  continue  their  course  without 
inundating  the  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  banks. 

otie  remarkable  feature  of 
t  ns  flat  country,  that  it  contains  an 
immense  track,  (iOO  or  700  miles  in 
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length,  and  150  in  breadth,  the  soil 
of  which  is  saturated  with  fossil 
salt,  and  in  which  there  is  neither 
rivulet,  lake,  nor  well,  which  is  not 
brackish.  At  the  city  of  Assumption, 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  re¬ 
fined  from  the  earth  ;  and  between 
Santa  Fe  and  Cordova,  as  far  as  St. 
Jago  del  Estero,  the  whole  ground  is 
coveretl  with  a  white  incrustation  of 
sjilt,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  C.’ordil- 
lera.  The  ground  also  appears  white 
with  saltpetre,  after  a  shower  of  rain, 
and  the  feet  are  chilled  with  it  ex¬ 
cessively.  To  the  south-west  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  from  400  to  450  miles, 
the  country  abounds  with  salt  lakes, 
which  produce  very  fine  crystalline¬ 
grained  salt.  Journies  are  frequent¬ 
ly  undertaken  from  Buenos  Ayres 
to  these  salt  lakes,  and  two  or  three 
carts  are  annually  loaded  with  it. 
The  country  to  the  south  of  the 
great  river  of  Patagonia  is  also  sjiread 
out  into  extensive  plains,  which  ex¬ 
tend  in  almost  uninterrupted  con¬ 
tinuity. 

These  immense  levels  present  a 
vast  expanse  of  waving  grass,  extend¬ 
ing  for  900  miles,  and  covered  with 
a  strong  and  luxuriant  herbage.  No 
hill  rises,  in  this  immense  level,  to  a 
greater  elevation  than  600  feet  above 
the  plain,  so  that,  if  placed  on  one  of 
these  eminences,  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  space  resembling  the  ocean, 
uninterrupted,  save  by  the  dark  spots 
formed  here  and  there,  by  the  gra¬ 
zing  of  cattle,  or  by  the  travelling 
waggons  and  escorts.  The  nutritive 
herbage  with  wdiich  they  are  cover¬ 
etl  affords  pasture  to  those  innumer¬ 
able  herds  of  cattle  that  rove,  unvalu¬ 
ed  and  unowned,  over  a  great  portion 
of  South  America,  and  whose  hides 
and  tallow  alone  are  occasionally 
sought  after  by  the  Spanish  hunters, 
and  form  a  principal  article  of  the 
trade  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  coun¬ 
try  is  not  inhabited  either  by  the  In¬ 
dians  or  by  the  Spaniards,  though  it 
is  occasionally  traversed  by  both  ;  in 
these  trackless  deserts,  there  are  no 
land-marks  or  traces  by  which  the 
road  can  be  discovered,  for  many 
hundred  miles,  and  the  rout  is  there¬ 
fore  pursued  by  the  compass. 

From  Buenos  Ayres,  the  great  road 
to  Potosi  and  Lima  passes  through 
Tucuman. 

In  1748,  regular  stages  were  built 
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ill  the  way,  post-houses  were  erected, 
and  relays  of  horses  and  carriages 
provided. 

The  method  of  travelling  is  in  co¬ 
vered  waggons,  drawn  hy  oxen  or 
horses,  in  which  the  traveller  can 
recline,  and  must  necessarily  exer¬ 
cise  inach  patience ;  but  the  silver 
and  gold  from  the  mines,  as  w’ell  as 
all  kinds  of  merchandize,  are  con- 
veyetl  along  this  road  on  the  backs 
of  mules.  Its  extent  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  I’otosi  is  1()17,  or,  according 
to  some  accounts,  1873  miles,  400  ot 
which  are  over  the  elevated  chains  of 
the  .\ndes,  and  are  impassable  for 
the  waggons  from  Botosi  to  Lima ; 
the  route  continues  miles  more. 
The  road  passes  over  the  highest 
ridgtni  of  the  Amies,  and  the  traveller 
who  undertakes  so  arduous  a  jour¬ 
ney  is  exposed  to  various  hardships 
and  privations,  not  only  from  being 
ex|>osed  to  the  utmost  extremes,  both 
of  heat  and  cold,  but  from  the  ex- 
cectling  rugged  and  impracticable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  country  through  which 
he  has  to  pass.  About  the  distance 
of  .ioo  miles  from  Buenos  .Vyres,  in 
a  north-west  direction,  the  ground 
lx  gins  to  rise  considerably  ;  and  at 
llie  distance  of  other  oOO  miles,  at 
the  town  of  Salto,  in  \V.  long.  61^  1', 
and  S.  lat.  17',  all  the  le^ss  ele¬ 
vated  ridges  terminate.  In  a  few 
hours,  the  traveller  suddenly  passes 
from  the  scorching  heat  of  the  un¬ 
sheltered  plains,  to  the  perpetual  win¬ 
ter  which  reigns  amid  the  snowy 
summits  of  the  Andes ;  and  the 
health  of  ilje  most  robust  European 
is  undermined  by  ibe  eti'ect  of  this 
violent  transition.  The  road  con¬ 
tinues  among  the  Andes  for  400  miles. 
'I'he  thick  wotxls  of  Tucuman  are 
then  lost ;  but  the  swarms  of  locusts, 
crickets,  ants,  mosquitoes,  toads, 
frogs,  serpents,  and  alligators,  also 
disappiar,  tlie  traveller  having  now' 
enteretl  the  temixrate  region  ;  the 
road  then  winds  amid  abrupt  and 
frightful  precipices  anti  chasms,  and 
sometimes  with  so  narrow  a  footway, 
that  the  mules  can  scarcely  move. 
'Fhe  path  is  here  indcntetl  with  deep 
holM,  in  which  the  animals  place 
their  legs,  and  thus  prevent  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  slipping  over  the  precipices  at 
other  places  where  the  road  inclines 
at  a  great  slope.  These  sagacious 
ere.iiiirrs  place  themselves  with,  their 
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fore  and  hind  feet  close  together,  and 
inclining  forward,  as  if  about  to  lie 
down,  they  slide  with  inconceivable 
velocity  to  the  bottom.  These  nioun. 
tains,  in  some  ])arts,  are  traversed  at 
the  bottom  hy  narrow  and  perpendi¬ 
cular  clefts,  where,  if  the  animal  falls, 
his  rider  must  infallibly  he  crushed. 

riie  passage  of  the  many  torrents 
and  rivers  is  also  another  difficulty  : 
across  those  which  are  shallow,  very 
large  and  high  horses  are  used,  which 
are  trained  for  the  purpose  ;  over  the 
deeper  ones,  rope  bridges  are  thrown ; 
and  it  is  only  in  summer  that  this 
journey  can  be  attempted,  as  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers  in  the  winter 
torrents  render  them  impracticable. 
Even  in  summer,  when  the  snow’  in 
the  higher  regions  suddenly  melts, 
the  torrents  are  swoln  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  dash  with  such  force  from 
the  mountains,  that  many  an  uiihap- 
py  traveller  perishes.  The  country 
is  here  mountainous,  cold,  and  bar¬ 
ren,  rising  frequently  so  high,  that 
the  climate  is  adverse  to  all  vegeta¬ 
tion.  But  these  regions  are  rich  in 
mineral  treasures  ;  they  abound  in 
silver,  and  frequently  in  gold,  which 
is  sometimes  procured  by  mining, 
and  in  other  parts  is  gathered  from 
the  sands,  or  collected  from  the 
streams.  The  whole  country,  as  it 
rises  from  the  plains,  is  rich  in  mi¬ 
neral  ore,  and  both  silver  and  gold 
mines  abound.  Those  of  Potosi  have 
been  long  celebrated,  though  they  are 
not  so  rich  as  formerly.  This  city  is 
built  on  a  ridge  of  the  Andes,  in  an 
elevated  situation,  where  the  climate 
is  cold,  and  the  environs  barren. 
The  mines  are  in  the  same  mountain 
on  which  the  city  is  built.  They 
are  composed  of  a  yellow,  very  firm 
argillaceous  slate,  full  of  veins  of 
ferruginous  quartz,  in  which  silver 
ore,  and  sometimes  brittle  vitreous 
ore,  are  found  *  interspersed.  The^e 
rude  ores  were  found  by  Helms,  the 
German  mineralogist,  who  visited 
these  mines,  by  order  of  the  King  ot 
Spain,  to  contain  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  silver  in  every  caxon,  or  fitty 
hundred  weight.  Tliere  was  also  a 
solid  silverore,  which  yieldedfor  every 
fifty  hundred  wreight  about  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  silver.  Nothing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Helms,  could  equal  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  conduct  of  these  mines. 
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Many  of  them  are  overflowed  wilh 
water,  which,  with  proper  machinery, 
inii^ht  he  easily  drawn  ott*  The  ine- 
tliuiis  adopted  for  this  purpose  were 
ill-directed,  and  generally  ineffec¬ 
tual.  Mr  Helms  saw  a  drain,  which, 
even  at  its  mouth,  was  too  high  to 
carry  off*  the  water,  which,  at  an  in¬ 
credible  expellee,  had  been  carried 
two  miles,  and  which,  though  too 
low  at  first,  had  been  made  to  slope 
one  yard  in  every  13^2,  so  that  it 
could  not  possibly  free  any  of  the 
pits  from  the  water  with  which  they 
were  overwhelmed.  Still  greater  ig¬ 
norance  was,  if  possible,  displayed 
in  the  smelting-houses  and  retining- 
works  of  Potosi.  By  their  method 
of  amalgamation,  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  gain  two-thirds  of  the  silver 
contained  in  the  ore ;  and  for  every 
marc,  or  eight  ounces,  of  pure  ore, 
frequently  two  marcs  of  quicksilver 
were  destroyed.  All  the  operations 
necessary  to  separate  the  metal  from 
the  other  substances  with  which  it 
was  found  combined,  were  conducted 
in  the  most  slovenly,  wasteful,  and 
unscientific  manner.  In  the  Royal 
Mint  at  Potosi,  where  the  produce 
of  the  mines  is  coined  to  the  amount, 
annually,  of  about  4,800,000  ounces 
of  silver,  and  about  16,000  ounces 
of  gold,  affairs  are  not  better  con- 
ductetf.  Every  hundred  weight  of 
refined  copper,  used  for  alloy,  in  the 
gold  and  silver  coin,  costs  X.35, 
throiigli  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
overseers  of  the  work,  who  spent  a 
whole  month  in  roasting  and  calcin¬ 
ing  it,  and,  in  the  end,  made  it  wholly 
unfit  for  their  purposes.  These  va¬ 
rious  evils  the  German  Commission¬ 
ers,  sent  over  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  inspect  the  mines,  endeavoured  to 
remove.  For  this  purpose,  they  con¬ 
trived  machinery  for  draining  them 
of  water ;  and  they  constructed  a  new 
laboratory,  according  to  the  most  im¬ 
proved  model,  by  which  the  copper 
ores  Used  for  alloy  could  be  refined 
in  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  for 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  expence 
incurred  by  the  former  process.  New 
amalgamation- works  were  also  erect- 
0  ,and  suitable  instructions  given  to 
e  persons  employed  in  the  mines. 
As  soon  as  the  water  in  the  pits 
I  elms  observes)  can  be  got  under, 
le  mines  of  Potosi  will  be  in  a  more 
nourishing  condition  than  ever.  The 


total  want  of  timber,  however,  on 
the  naked  ridge  of  mountains  on 
which  Potosi  is  situated,  very  much 
retards  the  work.  The  mint  of  Po¬ 
tosi  coined,  in  1790,  ‘299,1216  piastres 
of  gold,  and  3,293,173  of  silver,  or 
i,*.HH6,620  sterling. 

Buenos  Ayres  trades  with  Peru, 
Potosi,  and  Chili,  and  is  also  the 
great  medium  of  communication  with 
Europe.  This  consists  chiefly  in  a 
supi)ly  of  mules,  calculated  at  60,000 
yearly,  with  which  Peru  and  Potosi 
are  furnished,  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  mines.  These  mines  be¬ 
ing  situated  on  the  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  of  the  Andes,  where  nothing 
is  produced  for  the  sustenance  of 
men,  must  derive  supplies  of  subsist¬ 
ence  from  the  lower  and  more  fruit¬ 
ful  regions  in  their  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  produce  thus  imported  is 
repaid  with  the  precious  metals,  the 
only  commodity  which  is  produced 
in  those  bleak  and  barren  regions. 
This  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  trade 
between  Potosi  and  Peru,  and  also 
between  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which  gold  and 
silver  are  exchanged  for  articles  of 
provision,  such  as  maize,  wheat, 
flour,  cotton,  oil,  pimento,  sugar, 
hides,  wax,  soap,  tallow,  articles  of 
clothing,  and  articles  for  the  use  of 
the  mines.  There  is  another  article 
of  great  importance  in  the  trade  of 
the  country,  namely,  Paraguay  tea. 
So  useful  is  this  plant,  that  the  mines 
would  stand  still  if  the  owners  were 
to  neglect  to  supply  the  workmen 
with  it ;  and  every  person  in  Peru, 
(fliili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  consider 
themselves  wretched  if  not  able  to 
procure  it,  two  millions  of  ])iastres 
worth  of  this  herb  being  sold  from 
the  province  of  Paraguay  every  year : 
it  is  infused  and  made  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  Chinese  tea,  excepting 
that  the  branches  are  put  in  with  the 
leaves,  and  that  it  is  drank  out  of 
the  vessel  it  is  made  in,  through  a 
silver  or  glass  pipe,  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as,  if  it  stays  too  long,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  not  to  be  good.  The  smell 
and  colour  of  this  drink  is  nearly  as 
fine  as  the  best  Indian  teas.  The 
population  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Bue¬ 
nos  Ayres  is  estimated  at  1,100,000. 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a 
short  account  of  Mexico,  or  New 
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Spain,  which  generally  clcsi};iiaU*s 
that  vast  extent  of  country  included 
within  the  parallels  of  the  3Hth  and 
loth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which, 
ou  the  west,  is  bounded  by  the  Pacitic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  (Julph  of 
Mexico,  and  on  the  south-east  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  vast  coun¬ 
try  is  divided  into  twelve  intendan- 
cit*s,  to  which  must  be  a<lded  three 
other  districts,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  capital,  which  have  pre- 
servinl  tlie  siinnle  denomination  of 
provinces.  I,  The  province  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  along  the  parallel  of  the  llio  del 
Norte,  to  the  north  of  the  ])arallel  of 
31° ;  ‘2,  The  intendancy  of  New  Bis¬ 
cay  ;  3,  The  province  of  New  ('ali- 
fornia ;  -I,  The  province  of  Old  Ca¬ 
lifornia  ;  5,  The  intendancy  of  So¬ 
nora ;  (),  San  Louis  I’otosi ;  7,  Of 
Zacatecas  ;  8,  Of  Ouadalaxara ;  U,  Of 
iruanaxuato ;  10,  Of  W'dladulid,  or 
Mechoacan  ;  1 1,  Of  Mexico ;  12,  Of 
Puebla  ;  13,  Of  Vera  Cruz;  li,  Of 
Oaxaca  ;  lo,  Of  Merida. 

.\bout  one  half  of  Mexico  is  si¬ 
tuated  under  the  burning  sky  of  the 
Tropics,  while  the  otlur  half  lies 
within  the  Tern  j>eratc  Zone.  Hut  such 
is  the  general  and  prodigious  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  American  continent  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  that  its  climate 
dei>ends  even  more  on  this  cause 
than  on  its  distance  from  theKquator. 
In  Mexico,  the  country  risis  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  ocean  towards  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  is  spread  out  into  vast 
))lains,  elevatetl  to  the  height  of  from 
0000  to  8‘2t)0  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  neighbouring  seas.  These  plains 
have  been  usually  distinguished,  from 
their  uniform  elevation,  by  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  Table-Land,  being  ele- 
vateil,  in  the  form  of  a  table,  above 
the  surrounding  country.  On  the 
west,  from  the  l*acirtc  Ocean  at  Aca- 
milco,  the  country  rises  more  abrupt¬ 
ly  than  on  the  east,  from  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean,  at  Vera  Ouz.  Taking  our 
tlir^tion  from  Mexico,  the  capital, 
which  is  nearly  at  an  equal  distance 
from  Iwth  oceans,  towards  Vera  Cruz, 
the  road  advances  sixty  leagues  l)e- 
fore  a  single  valley  occurs,  of  which 
the  bottom  is  less  than  3280  feet 
above  die  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
opiKisite  direction  from  Mexico  to 
Acapulco,  towards  the  Pacitic  Ocean, 
the  roa«l  descends  the  same  space  in 
h'ss  than  seventeen  leagues.  I'he 
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country  is  furrowed  by  four  very  n- 
markable  oblong  valleys,  of  which 
the  respective  heights  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  are  3217,  1685,  557,  and 
518  feet.  For  the  space  of  seventy- 
two  leagues, the  distance,  in  a  straight 
line,  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco,  there 
is  a  continual  ascent  and  descent ; 
and  every  instant  the  traveller  ar¬ 
rives  from  a  cold  climate  to  regions 
excessively  hot.  From  this  singular 
construction  of  the  country  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  it  happens  that  the  coasts  alone 
possess  a  warm  climate,  adapted  for 
all  sorts  of  tro]>ical  products,  and 
IK)ssessing  a  climate  of  which  the 
mean  temperature  is  about  77  de¬ 
grees  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer, 
or  about  14  or  16  degrees  greater  than 
the  mean  heat  of  Naples.  These  are 
denominated  the  M'arm  Regions ; 
and  the  climate,  especially  in  popu¬ 
lous  cities,  is  exceedingly  fatal  to 
Kuroi)eans,  who  are  liable  to  be  seiz¬ 
ed  with  the  yellow  fever  when  they 
first  visit  the  country.  The  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Acapulco 
to  the  ports  of  Colima  and  San  Bias, 
are  very  unhealthy.  Vera  Cruz  also, 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  visited,  pe¬ 
riodically,  by  the  yellow  fever  ;  and 
intermittent  fevers  prevail  all  along 
the  coast. 

The  regions  to  which  the  natives 
give  the  appellation  of  Temperate, 
are  on  the  declivity  of  the  Andes,  at 
an  elevation  of  from  4  to  5000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
reigns  here,  perpetually,  a  soft  spring 
temjK'rature,  which  never  varies  more 
than  7  or  9  degrees.  The  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  here  equally 
unknown. 

The  third  region  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Cold  Region,  ami 
comprehends  the  plains  elevated  more 
than  7000  feet  above  the  level  ot  the 
sea.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
is  raised  above  that  level,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  has  been  known  to  fall  se¬ 
veral  degrees  below  the  freezittfi 
point.  The  plains  which  are  more 
elevated,  namely,  those  which  rise 
above  the  height  of  8200  feet,  possess, 
even  within  the  Tropics,  a  rude  aiul 
disagreeable  climate.  Under  tlte  pa¬ 
rallel  of  Mexico,  the  limit  ot  per¬ 
petual  snow  is,  in  January,  12,1'IJ^ 
feet,  and  after  the  summer  heats  it 
recces  to  the  height  of  14,763  feet- 
The  warm  regions  of  Mexico, namely> 
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those  whicli  lie  along  the  sea-coast, 
yield  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and,  ge¬ 
nerally,  all  the  articles  found  in  tro¬ 
pical  countries;  while  the  Tempe¬ 
rate  Regions  are  favourable  for  all 
sorts  of  European  grain  and  fruits, 
'i'he  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  very 
best  quality,  and  always  brings  a 
high  price. 

Hut  Mexico  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  enormous  value  of  its  metallic 
produce,  which  is  also  received  from 
a  small  number  of  mines.  The  value 
of  the  American  mines,  above  all 
others,  arises  from  the  abundance  of 
the  ore,  and  from  the  facility  of 
working  it.  The  ore  itself  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  poverty,  a  quintal, 
or  1600  ounces,  affording  only  three 
or  four  ounces  of  pure  silver.  The 
same  quantity  of  mineral  ore,  in  the 
silver  mines  of  Mainerberg,  in  Sax¬ 
ony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces. 
Such,  however,  is  the  abundance  and 
facility  of  working  the  American  ore, 
that  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  only 
limited  by  the  want  of  mercury  for 
the  extraction  of  the  silver  from  the 
substances  with  which  it  is  found 
mixed.  It  is  calculated  that  silver 
is  sent  from  the  ports  of  Acapulco 
and  Vera  Cruz  to  the  amount  of 
l,o00,000  pounds,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  produced  by  a  small 
number  of  mines.  The  half  of  this 
sum  is  supplied  by  the  mines  of 
Euanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and  Catorce. 
The  vein  of  Guanaxuato  supplies 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
silver  of  Mexico.  The  whole  annual 
prmluce  of  the  American  mines  is 
estimated,  by  Humboldt,  to  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  43,500,000  dollars,  equal 
to  £.9,515,625.  The  quantity  of 
silver  annually  extracted  from  the 
Mexican  mines  is  ten  times  greater 
than  what  is  furnished  by  all  the 
mines  of  Europe  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  gold  is  not  much  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  Mexico  than  in  Europe, 
from  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
gold,  to  the  amount  of  3500  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  a  year ; 
'^hile  the  gold  delivered  into  the 
mint  of  Mexico  only  amounts,  in  com¬ 
mon  years,  to  about  4670  pounds.  The 
"  *^xican  gold  is,  for  the  most  part, 
extracted  from  ^uvial  grounds,  by 
means  of  washing.  Another  part  of 

e  Mexican  gold  is  extracted  from 
he  veins  of  silver  which  intersect 
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the  primitive  rock.  Gold  is  to  be 
found,  either  pure,  or  mixed  with 
silver  ore,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
veins  which  have  been  wrought  in 
Mexico ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  silver  mine  which  does  not 
also  contain  gold.  The  principal  vein 
in  the  mine  of  Santa  Cruz  was  found 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of 
rotten  veins  of  exceeding  richness. 
The  argillaceous  slime,  with  which 
those  small  veins  are  filled,  contains 
so  great  a  quantity  of  gold,  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  impalpable  parcels,  that  the 
miners  are  compelled,  when  they 
leave  the  mine,  nearly  in  a  state  of 
nakedness,  to  bathe  themselves  in 
large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
auriferous  clay  from  being  carried 
off  by  them  on  their  bodies. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  beds 
in  which  the  metals  are  deposited  in 
Mexico,  it  appears  that  the  Andes 
contain  veins  in  a  great  variety  of 
rocks,  and  that  those  rocks  which,  at 
present,  furnish  almost  the  whole 
silver  annually  exported  from  Vera 
Cruz,  are  the  primitive  slate  and  Al¬ 
pine  limestone,  intersected  by  the 
veins  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas,  and 
Cotorce.  Those  mines  contain  gene¬ 
rally  one  principal  vein.  That  of 
Guanaxuato,  from  which  there  has 
been  extracted,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  10  years,  more  than  3,937,889 
pounds  of  silver,  is  from  131  to  147 
feet  in  breadth,  and  it  has  been  tra¬ 
ced  from  Santa  Isabella  to  Buena 
Vista,  a  length  of  more  than  41,635 
feet,  or  about  eight  miles.  The  dis¬ 
trict  of  Guanaxuato  also  contains 
the  remarkable  mine  of  Valenciana, 
which  reaches  to  the  enormous  depth 
of  1640  feet,  and  extends  horizonul- 
ly  about  eight  English  miles ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  there  are 
about  980  miners  employed  as  beasts 
of  burden,  under  ground,  to  carry 
the  minerals  to  the  most  convenient 
point  for  raising  them  out  of  the  pit ; 
and  to  save  this  expence,  they  have 
begun  to  pierce,  in  the  solid  rock,  a 
new  pit  in  the  centre  of  the  works, 
whicn  is  to  terminate  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mine.  The  mine  of  Valen¬ 
ciana  employs  about  3100  persons, 
of  whom  1800  work  under  ground. 
For  these  forty  years  it  has  yielded 
a  profit  of  from  80  to  above  £.120,000 
per  annum.  There  have  been  years 
in  whi^  the  net  profit  amountM  to 
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£.2.i0,000  stirlinp.  In  the  workinp; 
of  this  mine  tlit'y  expend  above 
X.lHOjOOO  sterling  per  annum  in 
wages  and  in  materials,  such  as  pow¬ 
der,  tallow,  wood,  leather,  steel.  The 
annual  expence  for  gunpowder  is 
above  i!.lG,()O0. 

A  com]>any  has  been  formed,  on 
an  extensive  scale,  in  (ireat  llritain, 
for  working  the  Mexican  mines ; 
and,  with  tlie  advantage  of  an  abun¬ 
dant  capital,  and  of  improved  science, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  undertak¬ 
ing  will  make  a  fair  return  of  protit. 
Tlic  Mexican  mines,  though  they 
are  no  doubt  under  better  manage¬ 
ment  than  those  in  Peru,  might  still 
be  made  to  yield  a  greater  produce. 
There  arc  many  defects  that  might 
1)0  remedied.  The  theory  of  mining 
has  made  but  little  progress  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  the  machinery  in  use,  for 
the  extraction  of  water  from  the  pits, 
is  very  imperfect.  Some  mines,  in¬ 
deed,  such  as  those  of  Animas  and 
Valenciana,  are  entirely  dry  ;  and 
here  the  workmen  arc  annoyed  by 
the  dust  and  extreme  heat.  It  is 
singular,  that,  in  most  mines,  the 
heat  increases  in  proportion  as  the 
mine  descends  into  the  earth.  In 
several  of  the  Swedish  mines,  the 
miners  arc  forced,  by  the  extreme 
heat,  to  work  almost  naked  ;  the 
heat  is  also  very  great  in  some  of  the 
deepest  of  the  (\)rnish  mines  ;  and 
in  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  indicati^  from  7i  to  77  de¬ 
gree's.  Many  of  the  mines,  in  con- 
si'ijuence  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
works,  either  remain  under  inunda¬ 
tion,  or  the  water  is  drawn  off  by 
such  an  inconvenient  and  expensive 
j)rocess,  as  greatly  to  reduce  the  pro¬ 
tit  of  the  mine.  'I'he  Ilritish  pro¬ 
prietors,  who  subscribe  capital  for 
this  new  underuking  of  working 
the  Mexican  mint's,  having  like¬ 
wise  a  managing  committee,  to  su¬ 
perintend  their  administration,  will 
no  doubt  introtluce  a  proper  sys- 
uin  of  machinery,  in  place  of  the 
present  im|)erfect  contrivances  in 
ust*,  for  clearing  the  mines  of  wa¬ 
ter  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  many,  which  are  at  present 
abandoned,  may  again  be  w'rought ; 
and  that  of  Uiose  w’hich  are  wrought, 
the  prohte  will  be  greatly  increased. 
These  improvements  become  the 
more  necessary,  and  they  may  be 
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executed  with  tlie  greater  success, 
as  the  mine  descends  deeper  into 
the  earth,  and  as  the  expence  of 
working  it  becomes  greater.  There 
is  another  great  defect  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
which  admits  of  being  rcmcdietl, 
namely,  that  great  inconvenience  and 
expence  arises  from  the  want  of  pro¬ 
per  communications  established  be¬ 
tween  different  parts  of  the  works. 
The  interior  economy  of  the  mine 
frequently  resembles  an  ill-construct¬ 
ed  building,  when,  to  pass  from 
one  adjoining  room  to  another,  we 
must  make  the  circuit  of  the  w  hole 
house.  In  the  mine  of  Valenciana, 
for  example,  which  is  so  justly  ad¬ 
mired  on  account  of  its  wealth,  the 
magnificence  of  its  walling,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  entered  by 
spacious  and  commodious  stairs, 
there  is  a  union  of  small  works  with¬ 
out  system,  and  without  any  lateral 
communication.  Nor  is  there  any 
plan  of  the  \vorks  executed ;  and 
hence  it  may  happen,  that,  in  that 
labyrinth  of  cross  galleries  and  inte¬ 
rior  pits,  two  works  may  happen  to 
be  near  one  another,  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  perceiving  it.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  such  an  arrangement,  in 
this,  and  indeed  in  all  the  Mexican 
mines,  is  particularly  felt,  because  the 
mineral  ore  being  poor,  and  being,  in 
consequence,  very  bulky  in  proportion 
to  its  value,  is  of  very  expensive  car¬ 
riage.  The  distances  also  being  un¬ 
avoidably  great,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  to  shorten  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  circui¬ 
tous  roads,  and  all  unnecessary  car¬ 
riage,  of  an  article  which  is  so  bulky, 
and  the  expence  of  transporting, 
which  detracts  so  materially  from 
the  annual  profits  of  the  mine.  The 
weekly  expence  of  the  carriers,  who 
labour  in  the  mine  of  Valenciana, 
amounts  to  £.624.  These  enormous 
expences  of  transportation  would  be 
diminished  more  than  two-thirds,  if 
the  works  communicated  with  one 
another  by  interior  pits,  or  by  gal¬ 
leries  adapted  for  conveyance  by 
wheel- barrows.  Well-contrived  ope¬ 
rations  would  facilitate  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  minerals  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  would  render  unne¬ 
cessary  this  great  number  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  labourers. 

.  It  appears,  according  to  all  accounts, 
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which  have  been  collected  by  Hum- 
cliiefly,  that  the  produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  has  been  increasing 
for  these  last  forty  years.  The  aver- 
jijjje  amount,  from  1750  to  175}),wasa- 
hove  sixteen  millions  of  dollars;  from 
1771  to  lH0r»,  it  appears  to  have  been 
above  nineteen  millions  of  dollars. 
(Jreat  improvements  might  be  made 
in  Mexican,  as  in  all  the  other  Ame¬ 
rican  mines,  in  extracting  the  silver 
from  the  ore.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  bv  means  of  quicksilver  that 
this  is  effected,  and  in  this  operation 
there  is  a  great  waste,  by  the  imper¬ 
fect  modes  of  extraction  now  in  use. 
J'he  quantity  required  annually  for 
Mexico  was  about  16,000  quintals, 
of  l(i,000  ounces  each;  and  for  the 
whole  of  America,  about  25,000 
quintals  were  required.  A  great  part 
of  this  supply  was  imported  from 
Europe,  and  during  the  late  wars, 
when  the  intercourse  between  Spain 
and  lier  colonies  was  interrupted  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers, 
the  working  of  the  Mexican  mines 
was  frequently  interrupted  for  want 
of  this  necessary  article.  There  was 
another  great  abuse,  while  the  colo¬ 
nies  remained  under  the  government 
of  the  mother  country,  namely,  that 
the  sale  of  quicksilver  was  a  royal 
monopoly,  and  its  distribution  a 
source  of  favour  and  influence,  which 
producetl  the  grossest  abuses. 

The  population  of  Mexico  consists 
of  various  races,  of  which  they  rec¬ 
kon  about  seven.  1st,  There  are  the 
whites  born  in  Europe ;  2d,  The 
Spanish  Creoles,  or  'whites  of  Euro- 
|)ean  extraction,  born  in  America ; 
•'id.  The  Mestizoes,  or  descendants  of 
whites  and  Indians:  the  remaining 
races  consist  of  the  Indians  and  ne- 
Rroes,  or  of  crosses  of  these  original 
hrwds  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
whites.  The  population,  in  1793, 
'^as  estimated  at  4,483,529.  This 
enumeration  was,  however,  imperfect 
in  many  respects ;  and  after  several 
nt'cessary  corrections,  it  is  raiseil  by 
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Humboldt  to  5,200,000.  Since  this 
period,  the  improvement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  visible  and  rapid.  The 
augmentation  of  tithes,  and  of  the 
produce  of  the  Indian  capitation  tax, 
the  progress  of  agriculture  and  of 
civilization,  the  aspect  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  covered  with  newly-constructed 
houses,  announce  a  rapid  increase  in 
every  jiart  of  the  kingdom.  On  these 
grounds,  Humboldt  calculated  the 
population,  in  1808,  at  6,500,000. 

Mexico  contains  a  number  of  po¬ 
pulous  and  wealthy  cities.  The 
chief  of  these  is  Mexico,  the  capital, 
about  four  miles  square,  containing 
136,500  inhabitants,  and  situated  in 
the  high  Table  Land  in  the  middle  of 
the  continent,  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlanticand  Pacific  Oceans. 

Zacatecas,  the  capital  of  the  inten¬ 
dency  of  that  name  ;  240  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Mexico. 

Gaudalaxara,  19,500  inhabitants ; 
280  miles  north-west  of  Mexico. 

Guanaxuato,  capital  of  the  inten¬ 
dancy  of  the  same  name ;  70,600 
inhabitants. 

Valladolid,  18,000  inhabitants  ; 
120  miles  west  of  Mexico. 

Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  67,000  in¬ 
habitants;  70  miles  E.S.E.  of  Mexico. 

Vera  Cruz,  the  grand  sea- port  of 
Mexico,  16,000  inhabitants;  150 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Puebla. 

Oaxaca,  24,000  inhabitants ;  250 
miles  south  of  Mexico. 

Merida,  10,000  inhabitants ;  70 
miles  north-east  of  Campeachy. 

Acapulco,  on  the  coast  of  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Ocean,  with  an  excellent  harbour; 
4000  inhabitants,  mostly  people  of 
colour,  which  are  increased  to  9000, 
by  the  resort  of  strangers  to  the  an¬ 
nual  fair. 

Durango,  170  leagues  north-west 
of  Mexico  ;  12,000  inhabitants. 

Sonora,  75  miles  south  of  Arispe ; 
6400  inhabitants. 

San  Luis  Potosi,  situated  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Table  Land, 
12,000  inhabitants. 
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Did  you  ever  run  your  head,  cau- 
lous  and  courteous  reader,  against  a 
'y*  1,  without  the  smallest  apprehen- 
sjon  that  there  was  any  serious  obsta- 
c  e  111  your  way  ?  In  lining  your  course 
cr  a  hne  level  country,  and  in  navi- 
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gating  your  travel  by  some  city  spire, 
or  well-known  land-mark,  have  you 
ever  come  unexpectedly,  and  most 
inopportunely,  upon  the  banks  of  a 
broad  and  deep  river,  which  fairly 
set  all  further  advance,  in  thatdircc- 
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lion,  at  defiance, — which  compelled 
you  to  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  in  quest  of  a  ford  or 
bridge,  though  these  might  lie  con¬ 
siderably  out  of  your  way  ?  If  you 
have  ever,  kind  and  experienced 
friend,  met  with  any  little  incident  of 
this  sort,  you  will  he  the  more  dispos¬ 
ed  to  enter  into  my  feelings  and  em- 
Imrrassments  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  did  occur  to  me,  some  weeks  ago, 
that,  within  the  recesses  of  my  own 
skull,  there  were  some  notions  re¬ 
specting  the  long  and  violently-con- 
tested  subjunctive  mood,  which  were 
not  li'ss  original  than  just.  When  I 
viewed  the  subject,  like  the  spire  of 
some  city  of  the  plain  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  it  seemed  quite  distinct,  and 
quite  accessible,  and  quite  at  hand  ; 
so  oil’  1  set  accordingly,  at  hop-step- 
and-jump  pace,  all  reckk^s  of  ob¬ 
structions  and  intervening  obstacles. 
Hut  1  had  not  advanced  many  paces, 
when  1  got  fairly  emlx^ged ;  and 
now  1  find  myself,  like  the  rustic  in 
the  fable,  exi>ecting  the  detlux  of  a 
river,  which  seems  very  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  run  on.  Here  I  have  sat, 
evening  after  evening,  surrounded 
with  **  mays,  cans,  mights,  coulds, 
woulds,  and  shoulds,  with  true  sub¬ 
junctives,  and  false  subjunctives — fu¬ 
turities  that  arc  past,  and  past  tenses 
that  are  to  be  considered  as  future,’* 
till  my  brain  has  absolutely  become 
a  fairy  know'e,  filled  with  visions  of 
“  unreal  mockeries  At  times,  I 
have  lK*en  enabled  to  })crceive  some- 
Uiing  like  plan  and  consistency,  there 
appeared,  at  least  occasionally,  to  be 
a  methoil  in  my  madness  ;  but,  on  a 
nearer  approach,  what  seemed  fair  and 
well  proportion^,  vanished  into  ob¬ 
scurity  and  confusion,  into  a  kind  of 
**  Moi^ana  phantasmagoria,’*  a  pano¬ 
rama  in  the  clouds,  and  melting  and 
shifting  away  with  them  into  shreds 
and  patches.  Thus  circumstanced,  I 
have  done  as  Poet  Thomson  did  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  journev  to  Lon¬ 
don.  I  have  burnt  all  my  MS.  upon 
the  subject,  and  beuken  myself,  for 
this  month  at  least,  to  more  inviting 
and  less  intricate reveries.**  But  let 
none  of  those  numerous  writers  over 
whose  systems  my  future  lucubra¬ 
tions  on  subjunctive  tense  and  ap¬ 
plication  are  about  to  pass  in  darken¬ 


ing  eclipse,  imagine,  that,  because  I 
have  delayed,  I  nave  therefore  rdin- 
quished  my  purpose.  So  soon  as  I 
have  collected,  from  the  original 
sources,  a  sufficient  number  of  ex¬ 
amples  to  bear  me  out  in  my  specu¬ 
lations,  I  shall  then  speak  intelli. 
gibly,and  to  the  conviction,  as  1  hope, 
of  all  who  have  neither  thought  or 
written  ujwn  the  subject.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  1  have  alluded  to  ri¬ 
vers,  and  passages,  and  so  forth, 
what  suppose  we  convey  ourselves 
at  once  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
with  Hannibal’s  army,  and,  since  we 
cannot  make  a  good  passage  for  our¬ 
selves,  see  what  we  can  do  for  him  ? 

Hannibal,  we  find,  in  the  xxvii. 
chapter  of  the  21st  book  of  Livy,  has 
dismissed  Hanno  about  twenty-five 
miles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
in  order  to  efiPect  a  passage,  and  to 
conduct  an  ambuscade  upon  the 
Gauls  on  the  optmsite  side  of  the 
river. ,  “  Ad  id  dati  duces  Galli  edo- 
cent,  inde  raillia  quinque  et  viginti 
ferme  supra,  parvee  insulae  circumfu- 
sum  amnem,  latiorem  ubi  divideha- 
iur,  eoque  minus  alto  alveOf  transi- 
tuin  ostendere :  ibi  raptim  caesa  ma¬ 
teria,  ratesque  fabricatae  in  quibus 
equi  virique  et  alia  onera  trajicerentur. 
Hispanis  sine  ulla  mole,  in  utres  ves- 
timentis  conjectis,  ipsi  caetris  suppo- 
sitis  incubantes,  flumen  transnavere.” 
From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that 
horse  and  man  passed  over  the  river 
either  on  rafts,  or  on  the  shields  which 
the  Spaniards  placed  under  them  in 
swimming.  There  is  no  reference 
whatever  had  here  to  fording^  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
It  is  by  means  of  navigation,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  that  the  whole 
process  is  conducted.  This  being 
undeniably  the  fact,  it  may  naturally 
be  asked,  why  was  a  broad  and  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  (alveo  minus  alto) 
part  of  the  river  selected  ?  Since 
neither  horse  nor  man  were  to  wade 
the  stream — why  is  shallowness  made 
a  recommendation?  One  would  think, 
on  the  contrary,  that  where  the  wa¬ 
ter  ran  deep  and  slow,  i.  e.  in  a  more 
poolish  situation,  there  would  have 

been  the  most  convenient  navigation. 
Is  there  not  an  apparent  inconsist¬ 
ency,  therefore,  betwixt  the  selec¬ 
tion  which  is  made  by  Hanno,  of 


thi*,  “  unreal,  mockery,”  as  two  separate  appellatives,  which  i» 
certainly  the  true  reading.  *  '  * 
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what  is  represented  as  a  convenient 
font,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
rind'  after  all,  the  passage  conducted 
and  effected  ?  This  inconsistency  has 
occurr^  to  several  scholars  of  the 
highest  character,  and  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  \  and,  so  tar  as  is 
known  to  me,  no  satisfactory  solution 
has  vet  been  devised.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  an  attempt ;  to  yoke  a  plough 
where  Patrick  thought  to  till" 
shews  some  spirit ;  it  is  aiming  at  a 
gown,  when  a  sleeve,  at  least,  may 
fall  to  one’s  portion.  Let  us  try, 
then,  what  we  can  make  of  it. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  in  what- 
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circumstances.  Charon’s  boat  is  thus 
impelled  over  Styx,  in  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil — 

“  Ipse  ratem  conio  subigit  ;** 

and  in  the  eight  epistle  of  the  eight 
book  of  Pliny,  we  find  it  averred  of 
the  Clitumnus,  “  Idem  aegerrime  re- 
mis  contisque  superetur  adversis 
whenever,  in  fact,  the  rapidity  of 
the  river  was  great,  in  all  such  navi¬ 
gation,  conti,"  or  long  poles,  be¬ 
came  indispensable  ;  there  was  no 
possibility  of  stemming  the  current, 
and  of  propelling  the  raft  or  warpage 
of  boats  without  them.  The  “  Kho- 
danus"  was  proverbially  rapid,  and. 


ever  way  the  circumstance  may  be  according  to  Cmsar,  in  his  second 
explained,  the  shallowness  of  the  chapter  of  his  first  book  on  the  Gal- 


ford  was  certainly  a  recommenda-  lie  war,  **  latissimus,”  atque  **  altissi- 
tion  even  in  the  case  of  navigation  ;  mus,"  at  the  same  time ;  so  that,  to 
for  Cicsar,  in  speaking  of  a  pass-  any  one  endeavouring  to  effect  a 
age  over  the  same  Rhone,  observes  passage,  “  ridhif^  or  wading”  was 
— De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  i.,  cap.  8.,  “  Hel-  altogether  out  of  the  question.  In 
vetii  ea  spe  dejecti,  navibus  junctis  such  circumstances,  therefore,  it  be- 
ratibusque  compluribus  factis,  alii  came  evidently  an  object  to  find  a 
vadis  Rhodani  qua  minima  altitudo  place  where  the  stream  of  the  deep 
Jluminis  eraty”  &c.  Here  the  same  and  rapid  river  was  divided,  and 
selection  is  made  by  the  Helvetii,  spread  over  a  broader  channel ;  not, 
who  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of  the  indeed,  with  the  view  of  wading,  but 
Rhone,  which  had  been  previously  in  reference  to  the  propelling,  by 
made  by  the  Gaulish  guides  many  means  of  poles,  of  these  heavy  mas- 
years  before  ;  in  both  cases,  the  ses,  or  rafts,  upon  which  the  rapidi- 
minus  altus  alveus,"  or  the  “  mi-  ty  of  the  stream  must  have  made  a 
nima  altitudo  fluminis,"  are  consi-  very  considerable  impression.  The 
dered  as  advantageous  for  navigation,  comparative  shallowness  of  the  wa- 
or  crossing  in  rafts  and  boats.  This  ter  at  once  presented  an  opportunity 
fact  being  then  clearly  established,  for  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  stream 
and  the  difficulty  being  understood,  let  conveniently,  with  the  sharpened 
us  proceed  in  our  attempt  to  solve  it.  point  of  the  pole,  and,  at  the  same 
Rafts  or  boats  suddenly  construct-  time,  implied  a  diminution,  in  pro- 
ed,  for  a  temporary  purpose,  such  as  portion  to  the  encreased  width  of  the 
for  crossing  a  deep  and  a  rapid  river,  stream,  of  that  force  which,  in  a 
are  moved,  and  can  only  be  advan-  more  contracted  and  embanked  situa- 
tageously  moved,  by  means  of  oars,  tion,  the  river  would  naturally  pos- 
or  long  poles  applied  to  the  banks  sess.  It  is  quite  true,  that,  in  neither 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  instances  above  quoted,  do  the  his- 
used,  not  only  in  imparting  motion,  torians  make  any  mention  of  these 

direction  to  “  conti,"  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
e  floating  mass.  To  the  use  of  no  such  minute  and  particular  detail 
Mfs  there  are  considerable  objec-  could  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
ions,  a  large  clumsy  boat,  or,  what  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  inference 
s  more  generally  the  case  in  such  with  them,  that  the  rates,  “  ad  pre- 


direction  to  “  conti,"  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
e  floating  mass.  To  the  use  of  no  such  minute  and  particular  detail 
Mfs  there  are  considerable  objec-  could  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
ions,  a  large  clumsy  boat,  or,  what  It  was  as  much  a  matter  of  inference 
s  more  generally  the  case  in  such  with  them,  that  the  rates,  “  ad  pre- 
^vigation,  a  nuinber  of  boats  joined  sentem  usum,"  as  the  translator  of 
pettier,  f  naves  junctc,)  are  not  ea-  Polybius  has  it,  ‘‘ parata?,"  would 
y  impelled  by  oars,  particularly  require  the  impelling  and  divesting 
8^  where  the  force  of  the  stream  power  of  the  “  conti,"  as  it  is  with 


wuere  me  torce  ot  the  stream 
angles  with  the 
P  opelhng  force  of  the  oar.  In  con- 
^uence  of  this,  we  find  conti," 
ong  poles,  made  use  of  in  such 


power  of  the  “  conti,"  as  it  is  with 
us,  that,  when  a  vessel  leaves  port, 
on  a  sea  voyage,  she  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  rudder  and  sails,  though 
these  be  not  mentioned. 
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In  the  xliii.  chapter  of  the  same  duo  maria  claiulunt,)  nullam  ne  ad 
'2lst  book,  there  is  another  passage  effugium  quidem  navem  hahenti- 
\^’hich  has  afforded  much  specula-  bus*,’’  iS:c.  If  this  solution  be  deein- 
tion  among  the  critics.  It  forms  a  ed  harsh,  on  account  of  the  break  at 
part  of  Ilannibars  s|Hech  before  the  “  dextra  levaque,^*  I  have  only  to 
battle  of  Ticinus,  at  the  foot  of  the  say,  thaMyhere  a  difficulty  manifestly 
Alps,  and  after  he  had  amused  his  exists,  it  is  well  if,  without  violence, 
soldiers  with  the  gladiatorship  of  we  can  even  make  (/ecew/ sense  of  the 
his  Alpine  captives,  and  runs  thus,  words  as  they  stand.  ^  But,  as  Dr  H. 
following  the  pointing  in  Hunter’s  judiciously  expresses  it,  “  l)e  his  oin- 
Livy  :  Ac  nescio,  an  majora  vin-  nibus  penes  lectorem  judicium  esto.” 


cula,  majoresque  necessitates,  vobis 
quam  captivis  vestris  fortuna  cir- 
cumdtnlerit.  Dextera  levaque  duo 
maria  claudunt,  nullam,  ne  ad  effu- 
giuni  (juidem,  navem  habentibus, — 


At  the  conclusion  of  this  same 
speech  of  Hannibal,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  :  “  Crudelissima 

(says  he,  speaking  of  the  Homans) 
ac  superbissima  gens  sua  omnia  sui 


“  halientes”  for  “  habentibus,”  whilst 
others  wish  to  throw  out  “  claudunt” 
altogether,  or  to  associate  it  with  the 
following  substantive,  “  efiugium.” 
By  all  of  these  methods,  a  violence 
is  done  to  the  MS.  reading,  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  any  thing  like  sense  can  be 
brought  out  of  the  present  reading, 
by  the  help  of  ^minting  in  particular, 
a  great  object  is  attained.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  mo,  accordingly,  that,  with¬ 
out  altering,  or  transposing,  or  leav¬ 
ing  out  any  one  word  or  syllable,  by 
the  mere  iieln  of  pointiiiir,  Hanni- 


includitque  nos  terminis  montium 
fiuminumque  quos  ne  excedamus”— 
“  They  circumscribe,  and  shut  us  up 
within  the  boundaries  of  mountains 
and  rivers,  whicb  we  are  forbid  to 
pass.”  “  Neque  eos  quos  statuit  ter- 
minos  observat” — “  But  this  is  not 
all,  they  do  not  even  keep  to  the 
boundaries  which  they  themselves 
have  so  arbitrarily  fixed.”  “  Ne 
transieris  Iberuin” — “  You  shall  not 


out  altering,  or  transposing,  or  leav-  (say  they)  pass  the  Ebro.”  But 
ing  out  any  one  word  or  sy  llable,  by  scarcely  have  they  fixed  upon  this 
the  mere  help  of  pointing,  Hanni-  boundary,  when  it  is  capriciously 
bal’s  meaning  may  be  tolerably  well  and  arbitrarily  shifted.  “  Ne  quid 
made  out.  His  object  evidently  is  to  rei  tibi  sit  cum  Saguntinis” — You 
impress  ujK)n  the  minds  of  his  sol-  shall  not  even  approach  the  Ebro  as 
diers,  that  they  are  even  worse  situ-  near  as  Saguntum — you  shall  have 
ated,  in  many  respects,  than  the  cap.  nothing  to  say  to  the  Saguntines.” 
tives  whom  they  had  just  seen  re-  And  their  reasoning  is  quite  of  a 
lievetl  Iroin  their  chains,  to  engage  piece  with  their  justice,  for  they 
in  combat,  'fhey  were  enchained,  as  hold  it  as  a  settled  point  that  Sagun- 


in  combat.  1  liey  were  enchained,  as  hold  it  as  a  settled  point  that  Sagun- 
it  were,  he  says,  on  all  sides ;  by  the  turn  is  on  the  Ebro.  Ad  Ibcrum 
“  mare  su  pern  um,  and  the  “  mare  est  Saguntum,”  say  they;  because, 
inferum,  on  the  right  and  left,  by  (as  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  same 
the  1*0  in  front,  and  by  the  Alps  in  book,)  it  had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
the  rear ;  and  this,  or  something  very  twixt  Rome  and  Carthage,  1 1 
like  this,  may  be  gatliered  from  the  finis  utriusque  imperii  esset  aninis 
words  thus  pointeil :  “  Ac  nescio  an  Iberus,  Sa^vniinistpie  mediis  inter 
majora  vincula  majoresque  necessi-  imperia  duorum  populorunif  libertas 
tales  vobis  quam  captivis  vestris  for-  servareiur.  This  being  the  case, 
tuna  circuindederit,  (dextra  levaque  we  shall  be  so  circumscribed,  by  this 

•  It  dt^cs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  our  ingenious  friend,  that,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  abo\e  prof)oscd,  and  which,  with  all  deference,  we  consider  somewhat  violent, 
c  words  “  nullorn  ne  ad  efiugium  quidem  navem  habentibus**  should  refer  to  and 
^ribc  capti\i%  aiul  not  “  vobis;”  which  is  neither  the  meaning  of  Hannibal  nor 
.i\).  If  this  objection  Iv  well  founded,  it  is  of  course  fatal  to  the  proposed  emenda- 
*“***'  Editor. 


i|-i^ 


circa  Padus  amnis  *  *  *  ab  tergo  arbitrii  facit” — “  7'h^J^  liave  no  rule 

AliH's  urgent,”  i'kc.  Upon  this  pass-  but  their  own  caprice.’  “Cumqui-  p 

age,  Gronovius,  Grjevius,  Urevier,  bus  helium,  cum  quibus  pacem  ha- 

Drakenborch,  Stroth,  and  others,  beamus  se  modum  imponere  aequuin, 

have  delivered  various  opinions,  and  censet” — “  They  dictate  to  us  imptri- 

]>roj>osctl  a  great  variety  of  altera-  ously  with  whom  we  are  to  have 

tions.  Some  are  for  substituting  peace  or  war!”  “  Circumscrihit,  ■ 
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encroaching  process,  at  last,  that  they  guiitum  Is  Saguntum  on  the 

will  say  tons,  as, 'in  point  of  fact,  they  Ebro?  Is  there  anyone  nresent 
have  already  said,  “  Nusquam  te  ves-  (says  he)  who  does  not  see  the  fal- 
li.rioinoveris'— “You  may  not  move  lacy  of  this  supposition!”  Having 
one  step  on  this  side  or  on  that.”  said  this,  however,  in  his  own  person, 
riien  Hannibal,  after  having  repre-  and  addressed  to  his  own  soldiers, 
scnted,  through  the  latter  part  of  this  he  again,  and  without  more  ado,  re¬ 
address,  Koine  as  speaking,  and  ac-  sumes  his  former  bearing,  and  con- 


eosiing  him  as  the  representative  of 
(’arthage,  becomes  still  more  im¬ 
passioned  and  figurative,  conjuring 
up  into  his  presence,  and  emphati- 


tinues  the  Address  to  Honied  which 
had  been  thus  abruptly  broken  off‘ — 
“  Nusquam  te  vestigio  moveris.” 
That  these  last  w’ords  are  really 


cally  apostrophising  Rome — “  Farum  meant  to  apply  in  the  same  manner, 
est  quod  veterrimas  provincias  meas,  and  to  the  same  person,  with  the 
Sieiliain  ct  Sardiniara  adimis,  etiam  former,  “  Ne  transieris — Ne  quid  rei 
Hispanias” — “  It  is  not  enough  (says  sit,”  is  evident  from  the  similarity  of 
he)  that  you,  O  Rome !  deprive  me  mood  and  tense.  Whenever,  as  hap- 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  you  must  thus  pens  in  the  very  next  sentence,  Han- 
havc  the  Spains  also.  You  have  only  nibal  begins  to  speak  in  his  own  per- 


to  proceed  as  you  have  done,  by  as¬ 
suming  Saguntum  to  be  on  the  Ebro, 
to  possess  yourself  of  the  whole  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  And  not  only  so,  you  will 
not  be  content  with  the  Spains,” 
“  hide  cessero,  in  Africam  transcen- 


son  or  character,  it  is  not  “  ademe- 
ris,”  but  “  adimis.”  And  then  he 
continues.  You  not  only  deprive  me 
of  “  Sicily  and  Sardinia,”  but  even 
of  the  Spains. 

Now,  the  inconsistency,  or  incon- 


des'— “  lYhen  you  have  driven  me  gruity,  of  this  sudden  break,  implied 
out  of  Spain,  you  will  pass  over  into  in  the  interrogation  made  use  of  by 


Africa.”  Willy  did  1  say  ?  “  Tran-  Hannibal,  in  the  middle  of  his  apos- 

sceudes  autem  dico?” — “  You  have  trophe,  appears  to  me  to  militate 
already  done  it ;”  and  so  forth.  strongly  against  the  views  of  these 

Now,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  the  eminent  critics  ;  whereas,  by  adopt- 
whole  of  this  passage,  as  thus  ren-  ing  the  meaning  which  I  have  en- 
dered,  coheres,  and  seems  to  fall  in  deavoured  to  bring  out,  all  appears 
with,  the  general  scope  and  tendency  to  me  to  go  on  smoothly  and  in  con- 
of  Hannibal’s  reasoning.  Scholars,  sistency  with  the  speaker’s  state  of 
however,  of  eminence,  and,  amongst  mind  at  the  time.  “  Ad  Iberum 
these,  Mr  Carson,  Rector  of  the  High  est  Saguntum.”  Saguntum  is  on  the 
i>chool  of  Edinburgh,  than  whom  Ebro — Haddington  is  on  the  Forth, 

there  are  few  better  entitled  to  decide  Why,  by  this  method  of  reasoning, 
upon  any  subject  of  the  kind,  have  this  progressively  “  mens  acervus,” 
objected  to  this  view,  and  have  given  you  may  prove,  ultimately,  the  pil- 
a  difterent  sense,  in  consequence  of  lars  of  Hercules  to  be  on  the  Tagus, 


what  has  been  deemed  an  improve-  and  Portpatrick  upon  the  Tweed  ! 
jnent  in  the  pointing  of  the  passage  Hannibal  was  well  aware  of  the 
Instead  ot  reading  “  ad  Iberum  est  fallacy  of  his  own  reasoning.  He 
Saguntum,”  as  assertive,  or  aihrma-  knew,  that,  by  the  express  words  of 
tive,  they  conceive  it  to  be  interroga-  the  League  t  with  Carthage,  the 
tive,  and  consequently  negative.  “  Ne  Ebro,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
transieris  Iberum” — “  You  shall  not  Saguntines,  who  were  allies  of  Rome, 
pass  the  Ebro.”  “  Ne  quid  rei  tibi  was  to  be  considered  as  the  boundary 
sit  cum  Saguntinis” — You  shall  betwixt  the  territories  of  the  two  ri- 
a'e  nothing  to  say  to  the  Sagun-  val  states.  He  knew,  that,  although 
ndTi  •  all  at  once,  Han-  Carthage,  even  after  the  league  with 

*  al  IS  conceived  as  shifting  the  sup-  Rome,  began  her  operations  in  Spain, 
I^seu  speaker  “  Rome,”  in  these  sen-  by  subduing  Cartija,  the  Vacciei, 
an  own  proper  person  ;  Hermandica,  and  Arbocala,  with  the 

i  j. character,  he  exclaims  Carpetani,  and,  in  a  word,  as  Livy 
<  ignantly,  Ad  Iberum  est  Sa-  expresses  it,  “  omnia  irans  Iberum 

•  Edinburgh  Quarterly  Review,  No.  III.  p.  494. 
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praeter  Saguiitinos,"  {cap.  5 ;)  yet 
to  long  as  these  Saguntini,  the  ex¬ 
pressly  avowed  and  stipulated  allies 
of  Rome,  remained  unassailed,  he 
knew  that  no  resistance  was  made, 
no  remonstrance  was  offered  to  the 
extension  of  Carthagenian  domina¬ 
tion  in  Spain.  The  **  Fiedus  quod 

Populus  Homanus  renovaverat,*’  at 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  War,  had 
this  import,  **  Ut  finis  utriusque  po- 

puli  esset  amnis  Iberus this  was 
the  great  and  leading  Iwundary  ;  but 
there  was  one  expressly  stipulated 
modification,  and  it  was  this  :  that  a 
particular  j)eople,  which  had  already 
called  in  titc  assistance  of  the  Ho¬ 
mans,  in  the  case  of  a  civil  emergen- 
cv,  and  which  was,  at  the  time,  upon 
tue  best  terms  with  Rome,  but 
which  lay  on  the  Carthaginian  side 
of  the  stipulated  line  of  boundary, 
sliould,  notwithstanding,  be  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  as  much 
as  if  it  had  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Ebro  ;  and  hence  Livy  adds, 
**  ^^aguntinis  que  tnediis  inter  intpe- 
ria  duorum populorum  he  considers 
the  ^aguntini  as  much  in  the  middle, 
on  the  stipulated  line  of  demarcation, 
bc'twixt  the  “  Imperia  duorum  po- 
pulorum,”  as  if  they  had  actually 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Ebro.  It 
was  not  only  said  by  Rome  to  Car¬ 
thage,  “  Ne  transieris  Iberum,”  but 
likewise,  “  Utriusque  populi  sociiab 
utroque  populo  tuti  sunto.”  **  Sagun- 
tinis, '  in  particular,  **  libertas  ser- 
vetur and  hence,  though  on  the 
whole  line  of  separation  betwixt 
Rome  and]  Carthage  the  Ebro  was 
to  be  regarded,  generally,  as  the  ul¬ 
timate  iMundary,  yet,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  sea,  this  line  was  to 
be  deflected  from  the  Ebro  towards 
New  Carthage,  in  or<ler  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  Roman  allies,  the  Sagun- 
tines.  Hannil)al,accordingly,take8  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  seeming  inconsisten- 
cy  iK'twixt  the  general  rule  and  the 
|»articular  exception.  He  assumes  it, 
as  the  league  expressed  it,  that  the 
Kbro  was  the  boundary,  and,  under 
this  sup(XKition,  he  makes  it  a  matter 
of  aggression  in  tlie  eyes  of  his  sol¬ 
diery,  that  Saguntum  should  be  con¬ 
sider^  as  situated  on  the  Ebro. 

With  respect  to  the  interrogation 
inserted  in  all  versions  of  the  text 
which  I  have  seen,  after  the  word 
“  Hispaniaa,**  I  cannot  help  feeling. 


though  1  may  not  be  capable  of 
enunciating  distinctly  my  meaning, 
that  this  likewise  is  superfluous,  and 
rather  tends  to  weaken  than  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  Hannibal’s 
reasoning.  “  Parum  est,"  says  Han¬ 
nibal,  addressing  himself  directly  to 
the  personified  presence  of  Rome,— 

speaking,  in  short,  as  if  Rome  were 
an  actually  present  person,  **  Parum 
eat" — “  1 1  is  a  small  matter,  no  doubt, 

in  your  estimation" — quod  veter- 
rimas  provincias  meas,  Siciliam  et 
Sardinian,  adimis’* — “  that  you  de¬ 
prive  me,  by  aggression,  of  my  an¬ 
cient  provinces,  Sicily  and  Sardinia." 
All  this  is  **  parum" — a  mere  trifle  in 
your  estimation  ; — you  must  proceed 
still  farther  than  this,  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  to  you  ] — and  nothing  will  sa¬ 
tisfy  you  but  the  Spains  likewise ! 
And  let  me  once  concede  to  you  the 
conquest  you  are  after,  these  Spains, 
upon  which  you  are  laying  your 
clutches,  (adiniis,)  you  will  not  stop 
there,  but  even  affect  Africa — Car¬ 
thage  herself.  “  W  ill,  did  1  say? 
Nay,  you  have  already  done  so,”  ike. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  this  passage 
reads  with  the  help  of  the  interro¬ 
gation  :  **  Parum  est  quod  Siciliam 
ct  Sardiniain  adirois.  Etiam  Hispa- 
nias?" — “  It  is  a  mere  trifle,  as  you 
seem  to  think,  your  taking  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  from  me.  Do  you  also 
presume  to  take  the  Spains?"  And 
here,  according  to  this  view,  the  cli¬ 
max  of  Rome's  ambition  and  injus¬ 
tice  should  terminate.  “  You  have 
already  done  one  thing,  do  you  now 
dare  to  accomplish  another  ?"  But, 
according  to  Hannibal's  previous 
statement,  the  assumption  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  was  not  more  a  matter 
of  fact  (for  adimis  is  applied  to  both) 
than  that  of  the  Spains.  “  You 
stride,"  says  he,  “  from  the  Ebro  to 
Saguntum,  and,  by  the  same  meth(^ 
of  progress,  over  all  Spain — there  is 
no  fixing  any  boundary  to  yuur 
gressions.  There  can  be  no  qnesiion 
upon  these  facts,  which  are  now  mat¬ 
ters  of  record  ;  but  you  will  not  stop 
here  ;  you  will,  upon  my  abdication 
of  the  Spains,  pass  into  Africa.  Will» 
did  1  say  ?  Nay,  even  this  extreme 
of  ambitious  outrage  you  have  al¬ 
ready  earned  into  effect"  This 
as  well  as  the  former  enumeration, 
is  a  matter  of  record,  not  of  suppo¬ 
sition;  SlOMA. 
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a  93ovttev  ®alf. 


Th  e  Border  history,  as  it  is  termed, 
of  our  country,  cannot  be  entirely 
unknown  to  any  of  your  readers.  It 
is  full  of  adventure  and  risk,  and 

takes  a  hold  upon  the  young  mind 
in  particular.  But  it  is  entirely  des¬ 
titute  of  every  chivalrous  feature ; 
and  as  it  generally  deals  in  “  reav- 
ings,”  and  moonlight  marches,  it  not 
unfrcquently  ends  in  ignoble  and 
brutal  skirmishes,  over  a  few  head 
of  black  cattle,  somewhere  about  the 
Loans  of  Lochmaben,  or  the  Dubs  of 
Dryfe.  M'hen  we  read,  or  hear  told, 
of  Percy  and  his  “  merry  men  all,** 
of  the  undaunted  and  invincible 
Pouglas,  with  all  his  flowers  of  chi¬ 
valry  at  his  wave  and  his  nod,  our 
spirits  are  up,  and  we  join  in  the 
high  combat  of  contending  chiefs,  as 
if  we  were  ourselves  soldiers,  and 
fighting  for  ourcountry*s  glory.  But 
when  we  read,  or  hear  told,  of  a  John¬ 
stone,  or  of  a  Jardine,  reposing  on 
the  fruits  of  their  last  Border  depre¬ 
dation,  till  the  full  moon  shall  carry 
them  into  Nithsdale,  and  their  pre¬ 
datory  habits  and  hungry  bellies  snail 
he  gratified  and  satisfied  by  the  ab¬ 
duction  of  so  many  beeves,  and  so 
many  score  of  black-faced  wethers, — 
our  interest  sinks  into  that  attached 
to  mere  incident  and  vulgar  enter¬ 
prise,  and  we  listen  as  we  would  to 
tile  history  of  as  many  foxes  or  fou¬ 
marts,  who  scaled  a  hen-roost,  or 
made  bloody  work  amongst  geese  and 
turkies.  It  is  quite  true,  however, 
that,  occasionally,  a  Johnnie  Arm¬ 
strong  does  arise  amidst  this  forbid- 
ding  group,  who,  from  the  princely 
character  of  his  retinue,  and  the  un- 
dauntedness  of  his  bearing,  imparts 
a  kind  of  nobility  and  dignity  to  a 
profession  not  naturally  elevated.  To 
die  bravely  and  undauntedly,  whe¬ 
ther  by  the  axe  or  by  the  rope,  whe¬ 
ther  as  'rhurtcll  for  murder,  or  as 
■''rinstrong  for  robbery,  is  always  a 
popular  and  an  arresting  circum¬ 


stance  ;  and  many  a  life  of  shame 
and  ignominy  has  been,  in  the  public 
eye,  redeemed  and  atoned  for  by  a 
heroic  (U'ath.  He  who  composed 

“  the  rant  *  **  which  be  w^as  himself 
to  ])lay  around  the  gallows-tree,  and 
who  merrily  danced,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  to  his  own  music,  would  send 
the  spectators  of  his  really  disgraceful 
end  home  with  the  best-grounded 
convictions  of  his  innocence,  and  the 
most  sincere  admiration  of  the  hero. 
“  Finis  coronat  opus,**  a  kick  or  two 
at  futurity,  and  a  hardened  and  un¬ 
broken  spirit  in  respect  of  bye-gone 
crimes,  will  go  far,  in  the  estimation 
of  a  gaping  multitude,  to  deify  the 
possessor  of  such  singular  and  exalt¬ 
ing  endowments. 

Vet  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
is  not  generally  estimated  as  it  ought 
to  be,  in  favour  of  these  Annandale 
reavers  in  ])articular.  They  them¬ 
selves  were  exposed  to  the  depreda¬ 
tion  of  their  English  neighbours,  and 
were  often,  in  one  night,  stript  of 
every  thing  which  would  either  carry 
or  drive.  In  these  circumstances, 
necessity  became  a  sword  and  a  hal¬ 
ter  ;  and  as  in  the  game  which  puts 
a  **  push**  given  on  one  side  past 
to  the  other,  they  dealt  with  their 
Nithsdale  neighbours,  in  particular, 
after  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
themselves  been  dealt  by.  To  have 
retaliated  immediately  upon  their 
English  friends  would,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  have  been  accompanied  with 
at  least  doubtful  success,  for  these 
vfere  armed,  and  upon  their  guard, 
against  such  justly- merited  attack  ; 
besides,  their  necessities  urged  an  im¬ 
mediate  supply.  So  that,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  boil  the  pot,  and  fill 
the  larder  in  the  mean  time,  they 
were  content  to  take  a  midnight  walk 
up  “  Gavin  Muir,**  and  to  supply 
themselves  at  the  expence  of  the 
Creightons,**  and  **  Kirkpatricks,** 
and  Douglases**  of  the  adjoining  val- 


Maepherson’s  rant-— it  runs  thus ; 

Sae  rantingly,  sue  wantonly,  sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ! 

He  played  a  s)iring,  and  danced  it  round, 

Beneath  the  ^lows-tree !” 
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ley.  These  expeditions  were  gene-  the  present  respectable  inhabitants  of 
rally  coiulucteili  as  it  were,  uj)on  the  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  district, 
great  scale,  some  Border  chieftain  that  many  of  their  forefathers  either 
neading  the  foray,  and  leading  on  deserved  to  be,  or  actually  were 
his  hungry  followers  to  secret  and  hanged.  By  this  way  of  reasoning 
crouching  stealth,  or  to  public  and  and  concluding,  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
clesperate  defence  of  the  booty  ac-  sent  generation,  I  am  afraid  that  even 
quired.  But  there  are  many  instances  Royalty  itself  might  be  traced  to  a 
still  afloat  on  the  breath  of  tradi-  suspicious  origin,  and  much  of  our 
tion,  from  which  it  appears,  that  even  nobility  to  a  root  certainly  not  very 
men  of  less  distinguished  name  and  respectable.  We  are  all  the  chil- 
influence  tKcasionally  adventured,  as  dren  of  one  mother,  who,  so  far  as 
it  were,  on  their  ow’n  bottom,  and  we  know,  was  married  without  the 
for  their  own  private  advantage,  al-  help  of  priestcraft,  or  banns  pro- 
lenarly.  Having  frequently  passed  claimed, — and  of  one  father,  who, 
through  the  high  and  muirish  grounds  amidst  all  his  better  qualities,  was 
which  seqiarate  Annan  from  Niths-  certainly  ignorant,  in  a  great  mca- 
dale,  they  became  intimately  ac-  sure, of the(lifference betwixt ‘*meuin 
quainted  with  the  road,  and  could,  and  tuum,’*  and  was  not  over  sub¬ 
in  consequence  of  that  dispatch  which  missive  withal  to  the  laws  under 
ever  attends  expe'ditions  conducted  which  he  lived.  But  now  to  the 
upon  a  reduced  scale,  travel  over  story : 

as  much  ground  in  one  night  as  their  There  were  two  brothers,  who,  as 
leaders,  under  the  retarding  accom-  report  has  it,  lived  in  the  ancient 
paniment  of  a  numerous  train,  could  and  “  Brucian”  Burgh  of  Lochmaben, 
do  ill  five.  In  short,  they  often  left  sometime  during  the  reign  of  king 
Lochmaben,  or  its  vicinity,  early  on  James  the  Fifth,  of  facetious  but 
the  preceiling  evening ;  and  after  ha-  unhappy  memory.  These  brothers, 
ving  visiteil  some  honest  fanner’s  according  to  tradition,  had  even  held 
byre,  or  sheep-fold,  in  the  parish  of  some  ofticial  dignity  in  the  Burgh, 
(.'Iost‘burn,  were  home  again,  and  and  were  regarded  by  their  fellow- 
snugly  seated  at  their  own  tiresides,  Burgesses  as  men  entitled  to  be  look- 
before  day-light  next  morning.  ed  up  to,  in  cases,  in  particular,  of 

The  following  story  of  this  latter  reference  and  friendly  adjudication 
sort  1  have  often  heard  repeated  by  and  decision  betwixt  man  and  man. 
one  whose  memory  1  am  bound  in  af-  Yet  such  w’as  the  influence  of  the 
fection  and  in  esU'ein  to  cherish  ;  and  times  in  which  these  honest  men 
although  1  can  by  no  means  vouch  had  the  misfortune  to  live,  or  of 
for  the  authenticity  of  all  the  cir-  the  habits  which,  during  the  earlier 
cumstanccs  in  which  it  has  travelled  period  of  their  lives,  they  themselves 
down  to  these  limes,  yet,  from  vari-  liad  contracted,  that,  though  just 
OU8  collateral  and  living  testimony,  I  and  equitable  to  a  scruple  in  all 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  truth  other  respects,  they  never  could 
of  the  leading  facts.  These  facts  deal  fairly  in  a  case  of  “  abduction” 
arc  of  a  nature  which  easily  lay  or  reavery.”  VV  hat  w’as  obtained 
hold  upon  the  popular  fancy,  and  are  by  “  hook  or  by  crook”  from  the 
not  readily  effacal ;  and  whilst  they  English  border,  or  even  from  the 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nithsdale,  was  deemed 
ludicrous  than  of  the  perilous  or  he-  by  them  a  mere  resumption  of  pro- 
roic,  they  are  not,  on  that  very  ac-  perty,  and  they  knew  well  how  far 
count,  less  characteristic  of  tlie  man-  in  this  sentiment,  and  in  such  judg- 
ners  and  the  characters  of  the  times  ments,  they  would  be  borne  out  by 
from  which  they  are  taken.  Securi-  every  existing  authority  of  the  place, 
ty,  law,  jieacc,  and  national  as  well  Their  names  have  been  handecl  down 
as  provincial  union,  have  now  alto-  to  us  in  Nithsdale  song,  and  in  Niths- 

things  in  dale  feeling,  under  the  designation 
tlie  Border,  as  well  as  every  where  of  **  Reaving  Rob”  and  “  Norman 
else  over  Scotland  ;  and  it  can  never  Needy.” 
surely  be  assumetl  by  any  one,  above 

tnere  fatuity,  or  down-  *•  Whn  will  creep  whan  nanc  are  by, 
right  imbecility,  as  any  disgrace  to  An*  free  the  stake  unloose  the  kye ; 
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Sor  loavc  a  pii;  in  a*  the  stye  ? 

’Tis  Heaving  Rob,  ’tis  Heaving  Rob  ! 


“  Wha  will  swear  the  beasts  were  bought, 
\nd  fairly  frae  the  market  brought, 

What  time  the  stolen  gear  is  sought  ? 

Tis  Norman  Needy,  *tis  Norman 
Needy  !” 


Such  is  a  specimen  of  that  description 
of  rhyme  in  which  an  age,  without 
much  facility  of  historical  records, 
was  compelled  to  invest  its  senti¬ 
ments  and  feelings.  It  has  often 
been  matter  of  astonishment  to  me, 
that  my  worthy  countryman  and 
friend,  Allan  Cunningham,  has  never, 
seemingly,  fallen  in  with  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Nithsdale  song  of 
“  Reaving  Rob,  and  Norman  Needy, 
or,  A  true  and  faithful  account  of 
the  Annandale  thieves,”  as  it  must, 
in  this  case,  have  obtained  more  per¬ 
manent  celebrity  than  my  pen  can 
confer  upon  it.  He  might  either 
have  given  it,  amongst  his  earlier  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  a  genuine  specimen  of 
the  Nithsdale  ballad,  or  he  might  at 
least  have  afforded  it  a  place  as  an 
imitation.  He  who  can  make,  or 
select,  at  will,  and  still  preserve,  at 
least  from  the  vulgar  eye,  his  own 
secret,  could  have  made  any  thing  he 
pleased  of  this.  The  song,  however, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  twenty 
couplets,  and  containing,  in  fact,  the 
germ  of  my  tale,  is  very  much  at  his 
service,  provided  he  chuses  to  pay 
one  shilling  and  a  penny  for  the  pos¬ 
tage.  Hut  to  return  to  our  heroes  of 
the  gude  town  of  Lochmaben. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  harvest 
m^ns  which,  as  my  mother  was  of 
opinion,  were  sent  us  for  the  express 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  inning  of 
corn,  and  thiecking  of  ricks,  during 
the  later  months  of  harvest,  that  an 
old  w’oman,  who  lived  in  a  lonely 
house,  under  two  ash -trees,  called 
‘  Lass-caim,”  (probably  from  its 
having  been  the  immemorial  resi¬ 
dence  of^  what  were  then  called 
Lasses,”  which  was  meant  to  de¬ 
signate  old  maiden  women  of  eighty 

this  poor,  and 
rail,  and  dependent  woman,  who 
•ved  almost  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
uce  of  a  dodded  or  hornless  cow, 
grant^  her  by  the  indulgence  of  the 
•  of  Closebum,”  was 

^  td  by  Reaving  Rob  and  Norman 


Needy,  in  the  prosecution  of  what 
they  were  led  to  consider  as  their 
lawful  calling.  They  had  been  the 
Muir,  and  had  passed  the  “  King- 
strand-chair,"  and  “  King-strand- 
loch,”  and  the  “  Pot-house-burn- 
ford,”  early  in  the  evening,  and  after 
having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  the  gudeman  o*  Bearswick, 
the  redoubted  and  fearless  **  Will 
Hunter,”  who  had  often  pursued 
such  depredators  to  the  very  loan- 
end  of  Lochmaben,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled,  in  a  manner,  by  necessity,  to 
have  recourse  to  a  less  formidable 
conquest ; — so,  after  much  dispute 
and  heavy  altercation  betw’ixt  the 
two  official  brothers,  during  W’hich 
“  Reaving  Rob”  pled  hard  for  the 
sparing  of  the  poor  woman's  only 
cow,  it  was  at  last  determined  that, 
till  better  times,  and  more  success¬ 
ful  expeditions  occurred,  Jannet 
Smith’s  Doddy”  should  be  taken,  as 
it  were,  in  pledge,  and  might  be 
again  restored,  on  some  future  even¬ 
ing,  under  a  different  and  even 
an  improved  aspect.  This  method 
they  had  actually  practised  oftener 
than  once ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  Nithsdale  farmer,  who 
chanced  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
reavers,  to  find  his  byre  better  stock¬ 
ed,  after  an  act  of  depredation,  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  It  is  quite 
true,  at  the  same  time,  and  proper, 
in  case  of  mistakes,  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  original,  and  what  may  be 
termed  righteous  owner,  not  unfre- 
quently  recognised  and  identified,  by 
spot,  or  horn,  his  own  property.  Yet 
still  the  reavers’  good  will  was  ex¬ 
hibited  ;  and  the  good-natured  far¬ 
mer  found  some  consolation  and  se¬ 
curity  in  this  proof  of  the  estimation 
in  which  his  friendly  neighbours  of 
**  Annan”  were  disposed  to  hold  him. 
It  was  past  one,  according  to  the 
veritable  and  half-inspired  voice  of 
tradition,  when  Reaving  Rob  and 
Norman  Needy  stood  under  the  twin 
ashes  of  **  Lass-cairn,”  devising  a 
method  of  silencing  a  little  inter¬ 
meddling  cur-dog,  which  was  like  to 
tear  the  door  to  pieces  in  its  efforts  to 
get  out,  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  de¬ 
predators.  However,  there  could  be 
nobody  in  the  house  hut  the  poor  old 
woman  herself,  with  the  mere  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  presence  of  a  little  girl 
of  thirteen,  a  niece  of  her  own,  who 
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usetl  to  attend  from  IWarswick,  oc¬ 
casionally,  to  make  her  aunt’s  bed, 
and  arrange  matters  in  house  and 
byre ; — and  so  the  brothers  proceeded 
to  work  as  if  there  had  been  neither 
challenge  nor  interdict  laid  against 
their  proceedings.  The  byre-door, 
which,  in  these  times,  was  generally 
pretty  securely  latched  and  bolted, 
chanced,  in  this  case,  to  be  left  quite 
open,  so  that,  without  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  shouldering  or  unhin¬ 
ging,  they  made  their  entrance. 
Doudy  was  instantly  loosed  from  the 
stake,  and  turneil  head- foremost  to¬ 
wards  the  door.  Hut,  whether  from 
surprise  at  the  uninvited  visitants 
with  whose  presence  she  was  honour¬ 
ed,  or  from  her  apprehension  of  the 
early  hour  at  which  she  si^med  to 
t)e  summoned  out  to  pasturage  in 
the  Laird’s  bog,  and  the  Mar-burn- 
side,  she  instantly  rounded  again, 
insisting  upon  being  the  best  judge 
in  her  own  affairs.  In  short,  she 
would  not  budge  a  step  without 
compulsion,  and  fairly  set  them  both 
At  detiance.  A  lawyer  might  have 
been  disi>osed  to  augur,  from  her 
putting  the  “  onus  extrudendi”  upon 
tier  aggressors,  that  she  meant  to 
take  out  a  diiarge  of  “  horning"'  a- 
guinst  them.  Hut  it  did  not  appear, 
either  from  her  head  or  her  con¬ 
duct,  that  she  was  able  or  disposed 
to  adopt  such  brutal  measures.  Dod- 
dy,  however,  by  that  “  vis  inertia.*” 
of  which  all  heav^  bodies  are  possess¬ 
ed,  gaincnl  time,  and  time  inereast'd 
“  Help’s”  impatience  and  vocifera¬ 
tion,  which  at  last  aroused  and 
brought  into  view,  in  her  own  door-, 
way,  and  under  the  covering  of  two 
“  plaiden  petticoats,”  (one  for  the 
shoulders,  and  another  for  the  lower 
extremities,)  Jannet  Smith  herself, 
in  propria  {x'rsona,  and  under  all  the 
mystifying  influence  of  amazement, 
at  what  she  saw  but  imperfectly, 
and  guessed  at  still  more  incorrect¬ 
ly.  ha  s  there?”  said  the  poor 
woman,  in  as  firm  a  voice  as  she  could 
muster,  and  whilst  Help  had  taken 
p^*ssion  of  the  byre-door  imme¬ 
diately  opposite,  and  was  talking  in 
“  furious  iambics”  with  the  reavers 
inside;  (yet  sull  Help  conducted 
himself  as  a  prudent  General,  even  as 
Wellington,  who  kept  the  wood  of 
Soignes  behind  him  at  Waterloo,  for 
he  avoided  entering  the  byre-door, 


though  much  and  earnestly  solicitwl 
to  that  measure;)  “  wha’s  there?” 
repeated  .fannet,  holding,  at  the  saine 
time,  the  door  half-shut  in  herh.tnd, 
and  ready  to  exclude  all  entranw, 
should  any  be  attempted.  “  \Vlia 
are  ye,  and  tehat  are  ye  ?”  Kemble 
himself  never  pronounced  these  em¬ 
phatic  words  more  expressively.  Hut 
the  reavers  w’ere  actually  ashamed 
of  the  attitude  in  which  they  stood, 
and  neither  replied  nor  came  forward 
into  the  moonlight.  The  cow,  how¬ 
ever,  recognising  the  well-known 
voice  of  her  mistress  and  benefactor, 
instantly  admitted  tbeir  former  ac 
quaintanceship  by  a  low,  or  imdu 
lated  croon,  of  a  |)eculiarly  expressive 
nature.  “  Poor  beast,”  said  .lannet 
“  I’sc  see  what’s  dealing  wi’  thee, 
though  a’  the  reavers  o’  Annandale 
war  tlierc.”  Doddy  now’  left  the  byre, 
and  came  forward  towards  the  door 
to  which  her  mistress  was  advaneiii 
This  being  the  situation  of  aflair 
the  reavers  were  forced  to  leave  theiv 
retreat,  in  order  to  secure  their  booty ; 
and  whilst  the  one  held  the  cow  by 
the  neck,  the  other  slipi>ed  a  halter, 
or  noosed  cord,  which  he  drew  from 
a.  plaid  ncuk,  over  her  head.  Jannet’s 
tongue,  in  the  mean  time,  supported 
and  {tided  by  that  of  Help,  was  not 
silent.  Hut  to  resist  was  madness  ; 
and  all  manner  of  expostulation  and 
reasoning  seemed  to  be  cast  away 
Doddy,  half-pusbed  and  half-drag 
ged,  was  gradually  removed  out  ol 
the  close-head,  and  across  the  crolt 
towards  Dunsyett, — whilst  the  dog 
and  Jannet  followed  to  a  considerable 
distance,  the  latter  w  ishing  and  pr 
ing  that  “  Will  Hunter  of  Hears 
wick  had  the  rogues  by  the  cuff  o 
the  neck  for  ac  half  hour,  an  it  were 
just  to  bring  their  pows  a  wee  better 
acquaint  wi’  ane  anither.”  Her  last 
words,  whilst  the  reavers  preserve»l 
an  invincible  silence,  were,  “  Aweel, 
ye  hae  reaved  this  morning,  frae  the 
auld  and  the  infirm,  frae  the  puir 
and  the  feckless,  an’  if  ye  get  baith 
hame  to  yere  ain  firesides  without 
scaith  or  harm,  then  say  my 
name’s  no  Jannet  Smith— and  that 
there’s  nane  aboon  a*  to  redress  me.” 
’I'hese  words  stuck  so  in  **  Reaving 
Rob’s”  conscience  and  heart,  that  he 
actually  proposed  to  his  brother  Nor¬ 
man  to  visit  the  gudeman  o’  Gil- 
christland  on  their  way,  and  to  let 
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iSil-H  Jinn'nii;  litayj  ana  lyurniu; 

thf  ‘‘  luiir  aul’  body  have  lier  cow 
a  Min.”  liut  there  was  a  kind  of 
fatality,  as  it  were,  over  Norman 
this  morning,  and  lie  tlew  into  a 
I)ission,  reproaching  his  brother  with 
cowardice,  and  shewing  the  impro- 
habiliiy,  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,^ 
,)f  their  succeeding  in  a  fresh  act  of 
depredation.  It  was  now  past  two, 
and  these  heroes  of  the  Border  had 
still  seven  or  eight  long  Scotch  miles 
to  travel  before  day-light.  And  the 
cow  proved  restive,  and  every  now 
and  then  set  up  such  full-mouthed 
k'llowings  as  were  enough  to  a- 
reiise  the  whole  sleeping  population 
of  I’othouse,  Barmuir,  and  Gilchrist- 
laiul.  IVhat  w'as  to  be  done  if  they 
permitted  the  cow  to  return  home,  as 
slie  very  clamorously  and  pertina¬ 
ciously  insisted  uixin  ^  then  what 
had  they  at  Lochmaben  hut  scolding 
wives,  squalling  brats,  and  a  star¬ 
ving  household  ?  If  they  persisted  in 
dragging  the  obstinate  brute  along 
with  them,  day  would  dawn  upon 
iliem  before  they  reached  Toot-up- 
hcad ;  and  the  Laird  of  Closeburn, 
witli  Mill  Hunter,  and  a  score  of  stout 
(  loseburnians  at  his  heels,  would 
undoubtedly  overtake  them.  If,  on 
the  other  liand,  they  descended  upon 
the  (rihsons  of  Gilchristland — fire 
and  tury !  the  very  household  dogs 
woidd  worry  them  to  death.  So  what 
was  to  be  done  ? 

Ikyond  the  romantic  and  retired 
cottage,  to  which  after-times  have 
affixed  the  name  of  “  Dunsyett,*’ 
there  lay  a  glen,  or  cleugh,  then 
known  by  the  suitable  and  expres¬ 
sive  designation  of  the  “  Sunny 
How,  lined  with  brushwood,  and 
bottomed  by  the  pure  and  sparkling 
sand  and  water  of  a  clear  mountain- 
stream.  Along  the  banks  of  this 
sunny  burn”  there  was  a  green¬ 
sward  plot,  where  the  young  men  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  these  early 
days,  used  to  practise  various  athle¬ 
tic  exercises.  Here  lay  the  ponder- 
ous  lifting-stane,  with  iron  ring 
amxM  to  it,  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
tnii  both  hands.  Here  lay,  in  heaps, 
to  nicely-chipped,  and  .rounded, 
arm  edged,  ‘‘penny-stancs and  here 
the  putting-stane,” 
three  stone  weight,  and  smooth- 
frequent  liand- 

nn&t  this  “  par 

fratrum”  had  gained  this 


.s|K)t,  which,  after  all,  was  scarct*- 
ly  a  mile  on  their  way,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  both,  that,  by  the  same  rate 
of  progress,  they  should  not  reach 
home  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come, 
'i'he  suggestions  of  desperation  are 
generally  rash  and  ill  starred,  and 
so,  on  this  occasion,  it  liappened. 

“  Here,”  exclaimed  Norman,  at 
last,  as  he  stood  tugging  and  cursing 
at  the  cow’s-head,  “  here  is  a  stone 
(casting  his  eyes  upon  the  putting- 
stane  above  alluded  to)  sufficient  to 
knock  in  the  skull  of  twenty  score 
of  obstinate  brutes  like  this.  Let 
us  dash  her  brains  out,  Rob,  ami 
‘  hame’  with  the  best  o’  her  hinner- 
lets  on  our  backs  !”  Rob  considered 
for  an  instant,  and  then  lending  the 
cow  a  violent  kick,  in  testimony  of 
his  concurrence  with  Norman’s  pro¬ 
posal,  he  quietly  and  silently  spread 
out  his  plaid  on  the  grass,  adjusted 
the  poke-end  of  it,  placed  the  put- 
ting-stane  at  the  bottom  of  the  poke, 
tied  up  the  neck  of  the  bag  with  his 
garter,  and  the  instrument  of  death 
was  in  a  state  of  perfect  readiness. 
It  only  remained  that  this  battering 
engine  should  be  properly  swung 
against  the  fortress  of  puir  Doddy’s 
skull,  in  order  to  produce  a  breach, 
and  silence  her  garrison  for  ever ! 
It  was  agreed,  that,  as  Norman  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  and  by  far 
the  most  zealous  in  the  work  of 
death  going  forward,  the  department 
of  the  neck  should  be  entrusted  to 
his  grasp,  whilst  his  brother  Rob 
should  act  the  part  of  butcher. 
Whether  or  not  this  sagacious  brute 
— for  cows,  in  old  times,  have  been 
reported  as  even  capable  of  speech — 
whether  or  not  she  actually  under¬ 
stood  any  thing  of  what  was  going 
towards,  I  have  no  means,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  doctrine  of  the  me¬ 
tempsychosis,  of  guessing — but  of 
this  I  am  as  certain  as  of  any  other 
part  of  this  veritable  narrative,  that 
even  the  smiddy-grasp  and  iron-arm 
of  Norman  could  not  hold  her  steady, 
and  whilst  her  executioner  was  re¬ 
tiring  to  a  convenient  distance,  in 
order  to  make  the  blow  more  deadly, 
Doddy  was  as  pertinaciously  swing¬ 
ing  her  whole  person  from  side  to 
side,  and  tossing  up  her  front,  like 
a  Dominie  in  a  passion.  “  Strike,” 
exclaimed  he  of  the  neck,  **  strike 
the  brute  once,  and  be  done  with 


.  Sonnet  to 

it  anil  scarcely  had  he  utteretl  the 
words,  when,  with  the  velocity  of  a 
comet  in  its  |K‘rihelion,  the  stone 
came  round  in  deadly  ponderosity, 
and  the  cow  was  seen,  in  a  few  se¬ 
conds,  in  the  act  of  scouring  the  vale 
towards  her  former  residence.  The 
fact  was,  for  it  is  mean  and  tiresome 
to  keep  the  reader  any  longer  in 
neeilless  suspense,  that,  in  the  un¬ 
steadiness  of  Norman's  hold,  and  in 
the  misdirection  of  so  tremendous  a 
stroke,  or  in  both,  as  may  have 
chanced,  a  small  mistake  originated, 
and  when  “  Rt'aving  Rob”  began  to 
clear  bis  eyes,  and  look  about  him, 
in  quest  of  intelligence,  to  his  utter 
horror  and  distraction,  he  found  his 
brother  Norman  lying  literally  stone 
dead  at  his  feet. 

In  what  manner  the  exulting  brute 
was  hailed  next  morning  by  her  not 
less  exulting  mistress, — in  what  man¬ 
ner  the  body  of  Needy  Norman 
was  removed,  and  conveyed  by  his 
friends  to  Lochmaben  kirk-yard, — 
in  what  manner  the.  business  was 
huslud,  and  the  story  suppressed, 
all  over  the  banks  of  the  Annan,  but 
became  at  last  so  public  on  those  of 
the  Nith,  as  to  fonn  a  common  and  a 
nursery  story  ;  1  say,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  all  this  was  effected,  1  neither 
know'  nor  care  ;  of  one  thing  1  am 
sure,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  old 
woman  in  Nithsdale,  at  this  present 
writing,  who  does  not  remember  the 
ballad  of 

Reaving  Jtob  and  Norman  Ntedt^,** 

P.S. — I  may  mention  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  1  have  seen  an  epitaph  in 
which  Reaving  Rob  is  introduced  as 
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lamenting  the  way  and  manner  of  his 
brother's  death.  This  was  said  to 
have  been  written  by  “  the  Rev. 
Luke  Gibson,  minister  of  Colveml," 
a  man  of  distinguished  acquirements 
and  considerable  poetical  talents.  I 
can  only  recollect  a  few  lines,  which 
ran  thus : — 

Oh,  Norman  !  brother  Norman,  now  no 
more, 

Why  didst  thou  stand  that  thraward 
brute  l)efore ; 

And  why  did  I,  oh  long  unheard-of  fate  ! 
Come  with  such  murderous  swing  ui)on 
thy  pate  ? 

Long  hadst  thou  been  my  partner  in  the 
field. 

And  long  hadst  known  what  byres  and 
sheep-folds  yield ; 

Thy  firm, undaunted  heart  no  terror  knew; 
Thus  to  have  perish'd  by  a  brother  too — 
And  that  unhallow’d,  restive  brute,  u  Cov. 

Farewell,  my  brother  “  Needy!”  sure  no 
more; 

Thou  now  hast  reach’d  that  cattle-cover’d 
shore 

Where  all  is  common— reavers  none  arc 
seen ; 

Oh  that  a  reaver  thou  hadst  never  been ! 
Then  should  we  still,  in  sweet  Lothma- 
ben  town, 

’Fore  beast  and  body  kept  the  causey 
crown. 

Then  rest  thee,  Norman,  all  thy  travel 
past 

The  live-lang  night !  tl\g  day  will  come 
at  last  ; 

The  night  was  still  thy  friend— that  day 
shall  be 

Just  as  it  pleases  God— to  thee  and  me. 

I  have  more  stories  of  the  Border, 
but  this  will  suffice  in  the  mean 
time. 

Nidpis. 


;connrt  to - 

Oh  !  do  not  meet  me  in  the  ball-room,  love, 

^  \\  here  ruling  Pleasure  holds  her  idle  reign. 

Far  rather  let  u*  wander  through  the  grove. 

Or  sail  together  o'er  the  lonely  main. 

Meet  me  not,  dearest  I  where  the  heart  beats  high 
^  \\  ith  frivolous  hopes,  and  where  the  giddy  dance 
F  lushes  the  cheek,  and  lightens  up  the  eye, 

And  wraps  the  soul  in  a  delirious  trance ; 

Oh  !  what  nas  all  the  glitter  and  the  show, 

(^f  scenes  like  these,  with  love  like  ours  to  do  ?— 

Love  that  was  born  where  mountain  breezes  blow, 

And  nurs'd  beneath  the  heavens*  deep  vault  of  blue,— 

Love  that  knows  nothing  of  the  rules  of  art, 

A  solitary  flower,  that  blooms  within  the  hwrt. 


The  Xtu'  Journf  tf  round  my  CJuimhcr 


l>re5uin«  the  author  alludes  to  the  story  of  Europa. 


IGO  The  Nfic  Journey 

1  know  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
apartments  of  a  house  in  which  I 
liave  livetl  for  the  last  twenty  years — 
1  rejH.*at  again,  for  the  last  twenty 
ytars.  The  ladies  may  draw  what 
conclusions  they  please. 

Hlt^  me  !  has  he  had  a  house  of 
his  own  for  twenty  years  ?  l*ooh  ! 
he  must  be  some  ancient,  disagreeable 
fellow  ;  who  cares  for  his  motions, 
or  journeys,  or  any  thing  else  V*  And 
forthwith  away  Hies  the  unfortunate 
book  to  some  remote  corner  of  the 
room,  there  to  mingle  with  a  crowd 
of  now- neglected  volumes,  romances, 
novels,  plays,  and  poems.  'J'hey 
may  all  of  them,  too,  though  now’ 
lying  dusty  and  degradeii,  have  once 
enjoyed  the  patronage,  protection, 
and  even  esteem  of  their  tickle  mis¬ 
tress.  All  of  them  have  doubtless 
biTn  held  in  her  snowy  hands,  some 
of  them  may  have  rested  on  her  lap, 
and  a  few  of  the  more  favoured  may 
even  have  been  pressed  to  her  lovely 
lips.  if  they  contained  a  name  she 
loved,  or  a  si'ntiment  she  admired. 
Ilow’  sad  is  the  contrast  now  ! 

“  On  the  bare  ground  exi^sM  they  lie,” 

a  prey  to  the  ravenous  teeth  of  the 
unthinking  lap-dog,  subject  to  the 
devastations  of  the  devouring  book¬ 
worm,  and,  in  short,  the  miserable 
victims  of  dust,  time,  and  the  cham- 
l)er-niaid.  Such  is  the  sad  fate  of 
books,  as  well  as  of  their  authors. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  a  useful 
one.  I  must  now  return  to  my 
chamber. 

It  has  tw’o  windows,  looking  in 
ditferent  directions,  and  from  each  of 
them  you  enjoy  a  prospect  seldom 
equalletl.  Trom  my  window  facing 
the  west,  the  sea  is  the  principal  ob¬ 
ject  ;  its  boundless  expanse  of  waters, 
tor  ever  in  motion,  aiul  for  ever  dash¬ 
ing  indignantly  against  the  motion¬ 
less  riK’ks,  never  failed  to  call  up 
feelings  of  a  very  i>eculiar,  but  not 
unpleasing  kind.  This  is  not  my  fa¬ 
vourite  window,  when  the  sun  is  still 
in  the  sky,  illuminating  the  whole 
world  with  his  beams,  and  iuqtartiug 
the  apjHaraiice  of  life  and  animation 
to  every  production  of  nature  that 
adorns  its  surface.  At  such  a  time, 
when  the  ocean  shines  one  glittering 
plain  of  bUxing  silver,  1  seldom  feel 
niclineil  to  gixe  long  on  the  splendul 
mirror.  But,  in  the  seraphic  slill- 
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ness  of  a  clou<lle8s  summer’s  even¬ 
ing,  when  the  glare  of  day  has  given 
place  to  the  silent  twilight,  I  liave 
sat  for  hours  together,  watching  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  goldm 
streaks  of  light  stretched  far  away  in 
the  western  horizon.  They  suggest 
a  thousand  gentle  images ;  and  when 
the  moon  at  last,  in  her  smiling  ina- 
jesty,  bursts  upon  me,  and  restores 
to  my  sight  the  view  of  some  distant 
island  or  wandering  vessel,  pilloutil 
on  the  scarcely-heaving  tide,  and  for¬ 
merly  lost  amid  the  shades  of  even- 
ing,  my  eyes  have  filletl  with  tears, 
and  1  have  wept,  1  know’  not  wliy. 

From  my  window  looking  to  the 
north,  (the  one,  1  must  confess, 
which  1  most  frequently  visit,)  the 
pros})cct  is  of  another  cast.  In  the 
foreground,  a  broad  and  romantic 
river  rolls  magniticently  on,  bordered 
with  picturesque  hamlets,  villages, 
and  towns.  In  the  distance,  various 
lochs  run  far  up  among  the  towering 
mountains  which  surround  them, 
whose  bare  and  lofty  sides  smile  in 
uninterrupted  solitude  and  repose, 
clad  in  the  same  garb  that  Nature 
gave  tliem  at  their  creation.  To 
watch  the  ever-changing  shades  of 
light  that  flit  across  these  mountains, 
and  linger  on  these  lakes,  occupies, 
daily,  a  few  of,  i>crhaps,  my  happiest 
moments. 

Chapter  IV • 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  may 
term  the>xternal  advantages  of  “  niy 
chamber,*’  1  must  now  introduce  the 
reader  into  the  interior  of  this  my 
sanctum  sanctorum* 

Upon  o()eniug  my  door,  probably 
tlie  first  thing  which  would  strike  a 
stranger  would  be  the  air  of  com¬ 
fort  and  neatness  that  i)ervades  the 
whole. 

Looking  downwards,  he  would  ob¬ 
serve  a  carpet  unspotted  by  a  single 
stain,  and  of  a  colour  which  1  have 
always  regarded  as  peculiarly  agree¬ 
able  to  the  eye.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
green  and  yellow,  at  once  lively  with¬ 
out  being  gaudy,  and  simple  with¬ 
out  being  plain.  It  looks  ctwl  in 
summer,  vand  comfortable  in  winter, 
and  is,  in  sltort,  without  exception, 
the  best  carpet  1  have  ever  happened 
to  see. 

Lifting  your  eyes  in  a  direct  hne 
from  the  floor  to  ilie  roof,  you  find 
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,/  I’so  tabUfuliv,  but  not  splenaiclly 
ornamented,  whilst  the  wails  are  co- 
voreil  with  a  delicate  violet- coloured 

*'**rdctest  hare  walls;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  upon  which  one  looks  with  less 
interest  than  uj)on  a  dead  surface, 
whether  it  he  green,  blue,  or  white. 
Hut  the  little  decorations  on  the 
p;ijHT,  the  flowers,  the  leaves,  or  the 
li^rures,  which  have  merely  a  shape, 
and  nothing  else,  afford  some  relief 
U)  the  eye,  and  preet  iU  to  the  mind 
some  idea  or  other  of  a  jileasing  na¬ 
ture.  'file  French  use  them  univer¬ 
sally,  and  they  are  in  the  right. 

i  hiring  summer,  my  table  stands 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
eovmd,  betwixt  breakfast  and  din¬ 
ner,  with  a  green  cloth,  upon  which 
there  is  commonly  placed  a  China 
vase,  containing  a  variety  of  sweet- 
smclling  flowers.  This  vase,  before 
it  has  held  its  situation  an  hour,  is, 
in  general,  garnished  with  tlie  books, 
which,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
have  found  their  way  from  my  li¬ 
brary.  During  the  same  season,  my 
grate  also  is  adorned  with  some  little 
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however,  which  I  descry  every  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine,  possesses  additional 
charms,  when  1  recollect  that  all  1 
see  is  my  own. 

You  will  doubtless  expect  me  to 
describe  this  landscape,  and  you 
shall  not  be  disappointed. 

My  table,  covered  with  a  pure  da¬ 
mask  cloth,  is  a  tine  representation  of 
ail  extensive  track  of  chain paigiic 
country.  In  the  distance,  it  is  shut 
ill  by  a  ridge  of  picturesque  hills,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  a  large  basket-full 
of  towering  rolls.  In  tlio foreground, 
a  bowl  of  refresliiiig  milk  s})arkles 
like  the  cool  lake  in  the  midst  of 
the  fertile  valley ;  and  my  coftee-pot 
looks  to  me  infinitely  more  enchant¬ 
ing  than  ever  the  Jons  liandusiac  did 
to  Horace.  My  fountain  contains 
something  more  substantial  than  cold 
water  stained  with  the  blood  of  kids. 
The  cups,  cream-pot,  and  sugar- 
basin,  surrounding  this  ileliglitful 
spot,  suggest,  of  course,  the  idea  of 
various  splendid  villas,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  rich,  the  proud,  and  the 
powerful. 

But  the  object  which  principally 


fancirul  embellishments,  which  the 
taste  of  my  worthy  maiden  sister  (to 
whom  part  of  my  house  belongs, 
and  wlio  has,  in  some  measure,  the 
management  of  the  whole)  may  sug- 
gest. 

i^uch  is  the  arrangement  in  sum¬ 
mer,  but  in  winter  the  face  of  things 
is  considerably  altered.  The  table 
holds  no  longer  its  former  station, 
hut  is  moved  forwards  till  its  feet  al¬ 
most  touch  the  rug  ;  the  China  vase 
has  disap))eared,  and  the  embellish¬ 
ments  ot  the  grate  have  given  place 
to  the  still  more  substantial  ornament 
of  a  large  blazing  fire,  crackling,  and 
s])arkling,  and  moving,  as  if  actually 
{►ossessetl  of  life  and  animal  enioy- 
incni. 

Chapter  V. 

1  here  is  no  moment  of  the  whole 
ay  in  which  I  enjoy  myself  more 
than  M-hen  I  enter  my  parlour  in  the 
timming.  The  view  wliich  then  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  me  is  delightful. 

have  stood  upon  some  of  the  hills 
?  1’  t‘ance,  and  looked  down  upon  a 
hundred  rich  vineyards;  but  their 
uxiinance  made  me  recollect  only 
ith  greater  sorrow,  that  none  of 
them  belouged  to  me.  The  prospect, 
'  or..  XIV. 


attracts  my  attention  is  that  most 
bewitching  piece  of  household  furni¬ 
ture  which  my  fancy  at  once  meta¬ 
morphoses  into  a  gay  summer  bower, 
to  recline  in  which  the  god  of  night 
descends  from  Olympus; — its  beauties 
never  decay  ; — it  flourishes  equally 
in  summer  and  in  winter ; — it  is  an 
evergreen — a  sweet  Elysian  bower, 
or,  as  erring  mortals  vulgarly  deno¬ 
minate  it,  a  large,  comfortable,  hair- 
bottomed  arm-chair. 

Who  will  tell  me,  that,  with  this 
prospect  before  me,  I  ought  to  envy 
the  monarch  who  sees  stretched  be¬ 
fore  his  feet  a  cringing  nation  ?  Do 
the  mighty  of  the  earth  ever  enjoy 
the  calm  repose  of  an  easy  chair  ?  Do 
they  relish  the  delicate  flavour  of  an 
egg.^  or,  while  they  sip  their  coffee, 
can  they  believe  it  to  be  a  beverage 
not  inferior  to  the  nectar  of  Jove  ? 


Chapter  VI. 

Sed  quo  me  rapis,  Bacche  V*  I 
have  not  yet  commenced  my  journey, 
although  I  have  made  as  many  pre¬ 
parations  for  it  as  if  I  were  on  the 
point  of  emigrating  to  a  foreign  land. 
I  must  really  summon  up  a  little 
courage,  and  set  out  at  once. 

X 
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itler,  for  I  assure  we  lueet  with  of  tlie  most  (letenoiiml 
nlinary  share  of  hatred  of  poor  puss.  The  little  ur- 
iny  elbow-chair,  chin,  who  has  newly  emerged  from 
fireside.  Heroes  petticoats,  into  all  the  glory  whirli 
weep  upon  leav-  his  first  suit  of  more  manly  clothes 
t»s, — their  lovely  can  confer,  already  begins  to  uiani. 

fest  his  dislike  of  the  fated  tribe,  by 
practising  every  kind  of  torment  upon 
the  wretched  kittens  which  ill  luck 
throws  in  his  way.  The  school-boy 
ventures  on  still  bolder  attacks. 
Armed  with  a  switch,  on  whose  dn- 
rability  he  can  depend,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  yelping,  insignificant  df.p. 
who  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  favour¬ 
ite,  he  takes  his  way,  about  night¬ 
fall,  through  the  streets  and  l>y(- 
lanes,  not  less  formidable  to  the  pxir 
animals  1  speak  of,  than  the  giants 
were  to  the  wTctched  damsels 


Chapter  VII, 

Upon  rising  from  my  chair,  the 
first  object  that  presents  itself  is  my 
cat.  He  will  probably  be  discovered 
stretcherl  at  full  length  u|K>n  the  of  old 
cisalpine  side  of  the  fender,  having  whom  they  chanced  to  encounter  in 
at  last  fouml  out,  though  not  before  the  course  of  their  rambles, 
crossing  several  times  this  imjrortant  Examine,  too,  the  history  of  cats, 
barrier,  that  he  will,  upon  the  whole,  in  every  country  and  in  every  age, 
n*post»  more  comfortably  where  he  and  you  will  find  that  they  evtry 
now  is,  than  were  he  to  make  choice  where  are,  and  have  always  been, 
of  a  station  still  nearer  the  fire.  the  wretched  objects  upon  whicli 

I  pity  those  little-mindeil  persons,  cook-maids  have  either  wTeaked  their 
though  they  form  a  pretty  numerous  owm  rage,  or  upon  which  they  have 
class,  who  have  inconsiderately  and  endeavoured  to  turn  (and  often  too 
foolishly  adopted  a  prejudice  against  successfully)  the  anger  of  their  ii.is- 
the  whole  feline  race.  Upon  what  tresses.  Isa  piece  of  china  broken, — 
grounds  this  prejudice  rests  1  could  it  was  the  cat  that  did  the  deed.  Is 
never  discover.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  cold  chicken  {imissing, — the  vile 
true,  that  those  res|>ectable  jK'rsons,  cat  must  have  been  the  thief. 
vulgarly  termed  old  mauls,  have  in  a  favourite  bird  escaped, — the  cat 
getieral  a  very  laudable  partiality  for  must  have  broken  into  the  cage.  Is 
cats  ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  new'  gown  unmercifully  torn, — the 
every  blushing,  giggling  girl,  who  marks  of  the  cat's  teeth  and  horrible 
looks  forwanl  to  a  husband,  as  the  claws  are  still  visible.  Alas!  poor 
grand  ultimatum  of  her  wishes,  as  pussy !  many  a  hard  blow  dost  thou 
the  “  one  thing  neeilful,*’  must  ine-  bear  I  many  a  hungry  day  dost  thou 
vitably  display  the  utmost  horror  at  pass,  and  yet  thy  misfortunes  arc 
the  very  sight  of  so  odious  a  creature,  unpitied,  thy  fortitude  is  unregarded. 
But  all  the  world  knows  that  this  is  But,  as  Cowper  said  of  his  hare,  1 
mere  affectation.  Suppose  (if  in-  rejoice  to  think  that  one  cat  at  lea5=t 
deed  the  supposition  is  not  too  over-  has  live<l  ignorant  of  the  distresses 
whelming)  that  this  interesting  mai-  which  generally  attend  the  spt'cies- 
den,  “  just  entcrnl  in  her  teens,"  Moses !  thou  hast  been  my  com- 
should,  from  some  unacooiin table  panion  ever  since  thou  wert  a  kittiu 
c^use,  be  allowed  to  retch  her  thir-  1  taught  thee  to  lap  milk  almost  af 
tieth  sumiiuT,  unprovidetl  with  a  soon  as  thine  eyes  were  opened  upoi' 
mate,  and  you  will  find,  that,  merely  the  world  ;  1  have  lifted  thee  to  my 
.*  soinething  to  fix  her  knee  while  yet  thou  wort  too  youn{; 

afu'ctions  on,  she  will,  in  all  probabi-  to  leap  up  to  it  thvself.  I  have  al* 
lily,  ndinqiiish  her  ancient  aniinosi-  lowed  thee  to  take  thy  station  night- 
ty,  and  at  the  same  time  that  she  be-  ly  at  the  lower  end  of  my  bed,  an(i 
*^’^*^  *  '’•'***”^**f^'*‘»  she  will  become  the  gratitude  which  thy  gentle  pur- 
a  ca/- lover.  ,.jnp  expressed  has  often  enabled  nu 

out  the  old-maid  theory  does  not  to  sleep  more  soundly, 
account  for  one-thinl  of  the  insUncea  Is  Uiis  Moses  really  a  cat 
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•laiiiis  some  portly  ilowagcr,  in  dis-  my  dumb  friend  ;  but,  iinfortunate- 
nist  *  “  Imd  die  man  bestowed  all  ly,  1  never  hejird  of  any  lady  much 
fhis  attention  on  some  favourite  lap-  famed  for  meekness — so  that,  had  I 
(Ioj:  such  as  my  adorable  Pompey,  I  known  pussy’s  gender  sooner,  she 
louKl  have  excused  him, — but  a  cat,  would  probably  have  remained  for 
oh  hiileous  barbarism  !”  ever  sine  nomine.” 

Allow  me  to  inform  your  lady-  - 

ship,  nevertheless,  with  all  due  re-  Chaider  IX. 

\orence  for  Pompey,  that  I  would  not  I  nmst  move  on  in  my  journey, 

exchange  my  Moses  for  all  the  1  orn-  leave  pussy  to  enjoy  her  iindis- 
jH  j’s  winch  the  world  has  produced  curbed  repose, 
since  the  days  of  their  worthy  ances-  j  j-eadi  window,  and  here,  in 
tor,  Pompey  the  Great.  And  why  recess,  I  discover  an  object  still 
should  I  ?  more  lovely  than  that  which  1  have 

Moses  will  start  a  spirit  as  sooi>  passed.  Seated  on  her  stool,  and 
as  foinpey.  Now,  in  the  name  of  busily  engaged  in  the  examination  of 
all  the  gods  at  once,  upon  what  meat  ^  book  wtU  stored  with  pictures,  is 
dots  this  Pompey  feed,  that  he  is  ^  beautiful  bright-haired  girl, 

grown  so  great  ?  ,  who  has  not  yet  witnessed  her  fourth 

But,  to  stop  at  once  the  mourns  of  summer.  Little  would  the  stranger 
all  those  who  entertain  aught  of  an-  imagine,  who  saw  only  her  laughing 
lipathy  to  poor  cats,  let  them  be  in-  blue  eyes,  and  heard  only  the  gay 
foriiied,  that  Petrarch,  the  tenimr-  tones  of  light-hearted  pleasure  which 
hearted,  Laura-loving  1  etrarch,  fix-  jbat  her  lips  have  yet  learned 

id  his  earliest  and  his  best-repaid  that  she  was  now  an  or- 

iiti'ections  on  a  favourite  pussy,  whose  pban,  and  that  her  entrance  into  the 
ciubahn^  figure  is  still  to  be  seen  at  worhl  had  been  greeted  with  tears 
Arqua,  bearing  underneath  it  a  La-  bitterest  sorrow^yet  so  it  was. 
nil  inscription,  beginning  g^ory  is  a  melancholy  one,  and 

“  Ignis  ego  primus,”  Ac.  lias  brought  the  tear  of  pity  from 

Petrarch !  long  have  I  admired  your  many  an  eye  ;  she  alone  is  ignorant 
poetry ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  disco-  of  her  woes ;  and  “  if  ignorance  is 
vered  this  fact,  that  I  perceived  the  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.” 
secret  bond  that  linked  my  soul  to  Alas,  poor  Albert !  he  w’as  my  on- 

yours.  _  ly  brother,  and  1  would  have  given 

up  my  fondest  hopes  to  have  se- 
Chnpier  VIII,  cured  his  happiness.  Many  a  day  of 

My  sister  Harbara  has  just  inform-  cheerful  boyhood  have  we  spent  to¬ 
ed  me  of  what  she  terms  a  fatal  er-  gether.  Our  griefs,  our  joys,  our 
ror.  It  turns  out,  that  Moses,  my  studies,  and  our  amusements,  were 
well-beloved  Moses,  is  a  tabby,  and  all  the  same; and  never  have  I  known 
•lot  a  tom-cat.  How,  under  these  a  manlier  soul,  or  a  more  affection- 
circumstances,  I  could  have  given  ate  heart.  Care  never  sate  upon  bis 
liim  the  name  which  he  has  borne  brow,  or  obtruded  on  bis  gaiety,  or 
for  years,  appears  to  her  a  most  un-  rendererl  slower  the  flow  of  the  warm 
accountable  and  astonishing  mystery,  current  of  life,  till  he  saw  Maria. 

1  feel  really  ashamed  of  my  con-  Then,  at  last,  an  occasional  cloud 
upon  the  whole,  now  was  visible  on  his  face,  and  his 
t  at  It  is  over,  I  can  scarcely  regret  mirth  became  less  regular  than  be- 
iny  blmuler.  Moses  appeared  to  me,  fore.  But  it  was  not  by  any  of  the 
c'eri  when  a  kitten,  so  meek  and  severer  griefs  of  humanity  that  he 
'*‘1  a,  that  the  name  at  once  sug-  was  disturbed.  He  was  tormented 
aptest  imaginable,  only  by  the  anxiety  of  a  lover, — the 
(or  rather  she)  was  baptized  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  one 
nutP  *  *  ''without  any  more  mi-  whose  happiness  is  in  the  hands  of 

r*n  K  being  made.  I  say  I  another.  It  was  not  till  he  disco- 

kno  *  since  it  is  well  vered  that  Maria’s  heart  was  his, 

maiwK  Moses  was  the  meekest  and  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  colour 
that  ever  produced,  and  fade  from  her  cheek,  and  the  bright 

pronri  the  most  ap-  expression  from  her  eye,  that  he 

P  god-father  imaginable  for  knew  what  real  misery  was. 
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told  him  that  a  mortal  illness  had 
taken  hold  of  her  constitution,  and 
that  she  knew  she  was  to  die ;  he 
affected  to  smile  at  her  fears,  but 
they  nevertheless  haunted  his  daily 
thoughts  and  nightly  dreams. 

'I'hey  were  married :  it  was  a  me¬ 
lancholy  wetlding,  for  who  could 
smile  to  see  two  beings  uniteil  in  the 
firmest  bonds  which  affection  could 
covet,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
know  that  those  bonds  would  only 
serve  to  make  the  agony  of  a  spetnly 
separation  the  more  complete?  It 
was  a  melancholy  wedding,  for  the 
clear  lustre  of  Maria’s  blue  and  wa¬ 
tery  eye  was  something  more  than 
natural ;  and  the  look  of  momentary, 
but  hojH'less  joy,  with  which  she  re- 
gardinl  Albert,  tilled  his  heart  with 
terror  and  despair. 

Tliey  livtnl,  however,  for  some 
months,  in  a  state  of  tranquil  and 
jHMceful  enjoyment.  Alas !  it  was 
but  the  calm  that  precedes  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  the  thunder-lx)lt — it  was  the 
sad  stillness  of  an  autumnal  day,  ere 
the  stonns  of  winter  scatter  for  ever 
the  last  leaves  and  flowers  of  sum¬ 
mer. 

Maria  became  worse,  and  All)ert, 
still  attempting  to  cherish  hope,  con¬ 
veyed  his  darling  treasure  to  a  mil¬ 
der  climate,  trusting  that  the  soft 
breezes  of  l^anguedoc  might  restore 
to  her  pale  cheek  the  roses  that  had 
dietl  on  it,  never  again  to  bloom, 
'rhey  were  absent  for  some  time,  but 
the  lilies  of  France  were  planted,  at 
last,  around  Maria’s  grave,  and  its 
cloudless  sky  was  shut  for  ever  from 
her  view. 

•  •••••• 

•  •••••• 

It  was  in  the  twilight  of  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  evening  that  a  stranger,  wrapt 
in  a  foreign  cloak,  presented  himself 
before  me.  I  thought  I  had  seen 
him  before,  but  could  not  at  first  re¬ 
collect  where.  He  threw  aside  his 
cloak, — Heavens !  it  was  my  brother! 
it  was  .\lbert ! — but  oh,  how  chan¬ 
t'd  from  that  Albert  I  had  once 
nown !  instead  of  the  bright  beam¬ 
ing  of  the  sparkling  eye  lighting  up 
his  whole  countenance  with  smiles, 
1  saw  a  face  more  hagganl  and  ema¬ 
ciated  than  1  could  have  imagined 
the  ravages  of  seventy  winters  could 
have  made  it.  He  had  an  infant  in 
his  arms ;  it  was  the  only  pledge 


now  left  him  of  his  Maria’s  love. 
He  placed  her  on  my  knee.  “  Ki'cp 
her !  oh,  keep  her !”  he  exclaimed. 

for  Albert’s,  for  Maria’s  sake!” 
I  endeavoured  to  comfort  him  ;  and 
it  was  late  before  we  parted  for  the 
evening ; — for  the  evening  ! — it  uas 
for  ever  ! — in  the  morning  he  was 
gone — no  one  knew  how  or  whither. 
He  died  on  his  Maria’s  grave,  and 
was  buried  beside  her. 


Chapter  X. 

Yes,  I  will  protect  thee,”  said  1 
♦o  the  helpless  babe,  as  she  lay  slum¬ 
bering  in  her  cradle  ;  “for  the  sake 
of  him  who  was  the  dearest  com¬ 
panion  of  my  happiest  years,  I  will 
protect  thee,  thou  sleeping  innocent !  ” 

I  have  kept  my  promise,  and  1 
have  obtained  my  reward.  Never, 
never  did  there  exist  a  lovelier  child 
than  my  Ellen.  1  could  not  call  her 
Maria,  for  to  me  the  very  name  ap¬ 
peared  ominous. 

Oh  childhood  !  thou  art  the  only 
period  of  life  in  which  man  enjoys 
one  hour  of  unsullied  felicity.  It  is 
then  only  that  the  smile  on  the  face 
springs  from  the  joy  of  a  spotless 
heart, — it  is  then  only  that  the  eye, 
unsuspicious  of  evil,  sees  nought 
around  but  virtue  and  happiness,— 
it  is  then  only  that  the  light  foot  is 
lifted  from  the  ground  on  the  wings 
of  hope  and  enchantment !  Oh,  love¬ 
liest  season  !  why  dost  thou  fly  so 
quickly  away  ?  Why  do  we  so  soon 
forget  thy  guileless  delights  ?  hy 
do  riper  years  so  rapidly  advance- 
years  of  sorrow’,  disappointment,  and 
crime  ? 

Long,  long,  sweet  Ellen,  may  thy 
infancy  last! — long  may  1  listen  to 
thy  childish  prattle, — long  may  it  be 
before  thy  sorrows  commence, — long 
before  thou  knowest  what  it  is  to  be 
a  woman ! 


Chapter  XI. 

A  thousand  pardons,  benevolent 
reader,  for  the  melancholy  reflections 
in  which  1  have  just  been  indulging. 
I  am  not  often  given  to  these  lugu¬ 
brious  mcilitations.  Melancholy  is 
ceruinly  not  the  sin  which  doth 
most  easily  beset  roe ;  but,  somehow 
or  other,  there  are  things  which  one 
cannot  drive  from  one’s  memory,  «• 
pccially  if  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  pretty  often  recurring  to  it  by 
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st»iiu‘  malicious  link  ol  associution  . 
thus,  tor  example,  the  romance- 
rtadcr  enjoys,  in  perfection,  at  the 
still  liour  'of  midnight,  all  the  horrors 
which  cast  only  a  partial  gloom  over 
his  mind  during  the  day.  He  liad 
nail  of  liaunted  crstlcs  and  dilapi- 
(latcvl  chambers,  of  dim  tigures  Hit¬ 
ting  noiselessly  along,  of  solitary 
(lunccons  lighted  up  by  the  scarcely 
tiicCering  lamp,  and,  in  short,  of  all 
the  tearlul  images  which  the  wild  im- 
aunnaiion  of  a  Radclitte  or  a  Maturin 
roiihl  suggest.  Now,  therefore,  when 
ilarkness^  has  hid  every  thing  else 
from  his  view,  Fancy  brings  before 
his  eye,  in  all  the  vivid  colours  of 
naliiy,  those  awful  forms,  of  which 
only  to  think  is  agony.  He  no  lon- 
-^er  sees  the  chair  standing  quietly 
hy  his  bed,  and  loaded  wuth  his  daily 
apparel, — no  longer  do  his  chest  of 
drawers,  his  dressing-glass,  his  table, 
and  his  basin-stand,  present  them- 
srlves  to  him  ; — these  innocent  and 
useful  pieces  of  household  furniture 
are  all  forgotten,  or  metamorphosed 
into  coffins,  skeletons,  new-made 
graves,  and  dead  bodies.  Perhaps 
his  faithful  family  clock  strikes 
twelve— the  sound  of  the  last  trum- 
lH?t  could  not  infuse  more  horror  into 
liis  soul.  'J'welve — the  dead  of  the 
night— the  dreadful  time  when  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits  rove  freely  over  the 
world, — a  cold  sweat  oozes  from  eve¬ 
ry  pore,— his  rising  hair  gradually 
elevates  his  night-cap,  and  at  last, 
unceremoniously,  removes  it  alto¬ 
gether  from  his  head, — he  is  in  an 
overwhelming  heat,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  contracting  his  limbs  into  the 
smallest  possible  bulk,  (to  elude,  I 
sujipose,  the  grasp  of  the  demons,) 
he  buries  his  head  among  the, blan¬ 
kets,  w’ith  the  faint  hope,  that,  at  the 
risk  of  suffocation,  he  may  be  per- 
niitted  to  escape  for  this  night 
only.  Such  are  the  powers  of  ine- 
niory  and  association,  and  such  are 
the  delights  of  romance  ! 

.  Cfuipter  XII, 

fhis  little  three-legged  table  is  a 
^reat  favourite  of  mine.  It  is  small, 
but  it  is  capable  of  being  put  to  a 
?reat  many  different  uses. 

it  is  the  table  at  which  I 
phiy  backgammon. 

Secfmd,  it  is  the  table  at  which  I 

play  chess. 


Thinly  it  is  the  table  at  which  my 
sister  Harbara  usually  works  during 
the  forenoon. 

And,  ^firsty  with  regard  to  back¬ 
gammon,  1  cannot  say  it  is  a  game 
to  which  I  am  partial ;  but  were  1 
to  deliver  such  an  opinion  in  Bar¬ 
bara’s  hearing,  she  w’ould  conclude 
that  1  was  cither  a  semi-barbarian 
or  a  lunatic,  so  I  suppose  I  must  be 
prejudiced.  She  could  play  at  back¬ 
gammon  for  ever  ;  and,  1  must  con¬ 
fess,  that  she  never  looks  so  truly 
wtU  pleased,  so  remarkably  intelli¬ 
gent,  and,  I  had  almost  said  so  ve¬ 
nerable  y  as  when  seated  at  this  table  ; 
w’ith  her  spectacles  neatly  adjusted 
on  her  nose,  her  dice-box  in  one 
hand,  and  her  snuff-box  in  the  other, 
she  regulates,  like  an  able  (ieneral, 
the  movements  of  her  men.  At  such 
moments  you  discover,  in  her  coun¬ 
tenance,  a  certain  look  of  honest 
pride  and  conscious  superiority  at 
once  interesting  and  dignified. 

Still  1  do  not  like  the  game ;  there 
is  something  overwhelmingly  tire¬ 
some  in  the  perpetual  repetition  of 
six-ace,  and  cinque-deux,  and  quatre- 
trois,  and  then  six-ace  again,  and 
cinque-deux,  and  quatre-trois.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  harmless,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  unprofitable  way  of 
spending  time ;  and,  considering  how 
great  a  favourite  it  is  with  your  re¬ 
spectable  country  clergymen,  your 
village  schoolmasters,  and  even  your 
city  shopkeepers,  it  wmuld  surely  be 
cruel  to  attempt  to  extirpate  it. 

But,  according  to  the  phrase  which 
is  to  be  found  in  every  sermon  that 
has  ever  yet  been  delivered  from  a 
pulpit,  “  this  brings  me  to  the  se- 
cand  part  of  my  discourse — ”  which 
is  ehess.  Now,  why  any  thing  1  have 
been  saying  should  bring  me  to  the 
second  part  of  my  discourse,  can  be 
known  only  to  myself  and  my  wor¬ 
thy  brethren  in  the  ministry,  for,  to 
vulgar  minds,  the  link  of  association 
is  probably  tolerably  obscure.  To 
prove  to  you,  however,  gentle  reader, 
now  much  I  esteem  you,  I  will  let 
you  into  the  secret,  provided  you  do 
not  inform  upon  me  to  any  of  my 
dear  friends  among  the  Reverend 
Doctors.  You  must  know,  then,  that 
why  this  brings  me  to  the^  second 
part  of  my  discourse  is,  that  1  have 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  Jirst  part. 
This  being  understood,  the  link  of 
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association  I  have  alluded  to  becomes 
Rufbciently  plain. 

Well,  then,  it  is  at  this  table  1  play 
chess. 

1  confess  I  am  partial  to  short 
chapters  ;  the  mind  is  relieved,  the 
attention  is  better  kept  up,  and  the 
interest  more  excited  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  those  little  artiticial 
breaks  in  one’s  narrative.  1  detest  your 
long  chapters,  unmercifully  extending 
over  countless  pages,  and  with  scarce¬ 
ly  half-a-dozen  new  lines  dis|)ersed 
through  the  whole,  ’i'here  is  some¬ 
thing  most  uncomfortably  dreary  in 
such  a  sight.  It  instantly  causes  a 
feeling  of  drowsiness  whicn  no  effort 
can  disjiel.  Vou  must  inevitably 
sleep,  and  will  as  inevitably  dream, 
of  huge  heaps  of  musty  folios,  or  of 
immense  quartos  bound  in  lead,  or 
of  Southey’s  epics,  or  Clalt’s  novels. 

The  reader,  of  course,  exjH'Cts  that 
1  shall  here  indulge  him  with  one  of 
my  favourite  breaks  ;  I  am  sorry  that 
he  will  find  himself  disappointed. 

C'hess  is  a  game  of  which  1  can 
never  tire.  1  have  loved  it  from  my 
infancy  ;  a  veneration  for  its  charms 
was  instilled  into  my  bosom  about 
the  same  time  that  1  first  read  and 
thought  of  those  mighty  spirits  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  whose  writings  and  actions, 
smiling  at  the  attacks  of  time,  will 
live  as  long  as  the  world  exists* 
M’ell  do  1  remember  with  what  sen¬ 
timents  of  youthful  awe  and  delight 
1  used  to  gaze  on  what  to  me  ap- 
|H.'ared  the  mysterious  shapes  and 
movements  of  those  pigmy  warriors, 
arrangi'd  upon  their  circumscribed 
field  of  action  with  all  the  regularity 
and  gaiety  of  an  anny  on  a  review- 
day.  Even  after  my  knowledge  of 
the  game  had  in  some  degree  dis- 
pelliHl  these  feelings,  I  could  never 
divest  mysi'lf  of  a  kind  of  romantic 
l)clief,  that  the  little  heroes  were  en- 
doweil  with  something  like  life,  and 
this  made  me  value  them  the  more. 
For  the  (>awns  1  always  felt  a  pecu¬ 
liar  affection  ;  it  was  they  who  were 
cx|)osed  to  the  first  brunt  of  the  bat¬ 
tle — it  was  they  who  often  fell  a 
willing  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  some 
more  powerful  piece — it  was  they 
who  guardeil,  with  unpretending 
loyalty  and  fidelity,  their  apjiarent 
chiefs— it  was  they,  too,  who  often, 
after  surmounting’ unparalleled  dan- 
gers,  finally  turned  the  fortune  of 


the  day,  and  rendcri'd  the  victory 
of  one  side  over  the  other  no  longtV 
doubtful.  1  'could  not  help  loviii!» 
the  ]>awhs.  After  them,  the  rwks 
were  iny  favourites  ;  there  was  some¬ 
thing  manly  and  inn)Osing  in  their 
very  shape;  they  reminded  me  of  the 
old  feudal  baron,  who,  confiding  in 
the  strength  of  his  venerable  castle, 
would  often  shut  himself  up  within 
its  walls,  and  defy  the  utmost  malice 
of  his  foes;  occasionally,  too,  he  would 
sally  from  his  strong-hold,  and  sjiread 
desolation  and  terror  through  the 
surrounding  country.  Thus  did  the 
rook,  standing  securely  in  his  corner, 
appe  ar  to  look  with  proud  superiority 
on  the  w’ar  raging  before  him,  and 
thus,  too,  when  an  opportunity  ofler- 
cd,  did  he  majestically  move  along 
the  board,  sweeping  from  its  surface 
w’batever  obstiucted  his  progress; 
there  was  certainly  something  like 
the  prowe*ss  of  ancient  chivalry  in  the 
achievements  of  the  rook.  Not  half 
so  well  did  1  love  the  queen, — her 
power  was  too  despotic.  She  shone 
too  haughtily  pre-eminent  among  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  her. 

—  vehit  inter  igneti 

Luna  niinores  - 

there  w  as  too  much  of  the  queen,  and 
too  little  of  the  woman,  in  the  ease 
with  which  she  made  every  one  fly 
before  her ;  site  was  too  much  like 
the  proud  Elizabeth,  or  the  English 
Mary.  She  seemed  to  feel  that  she 
w’as  queen  in  her  own  right,  or,  if  she 
ever  thought  of  her  lord,  it  was  only 
to  arrogate  to  herself  greater  glory, 
as  being  his  protectress.  I  could 
never  be  partial  to  the  queen.  'I  hc 
bishop  1  always  considered  a  respect¬ 
able  personage,  and  yet  1  know  not 
whether  the  esteem  in  which  1  held 
him  resulted  from  the  imjiosing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  mitre  or  his  actual 
worth  ;  certain  it  is,  that  be  always 
attains  his  purposes  by  indirect,  not 
by  straight-forward  means ;  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  cannot  fail  to 
shew  the  difference  between  him  and 
his  great  originals.  But  tlie  piece 
which,  above  all  others,  raised  nay 
admiration,  was  the  knight — hi» 
dexterity,  his  power,  the  ease  with 
which,  by  a  single  leap,  he  evaded 
the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  could  not 
fail  to  interest  me  in  him.  There 
was  a  mixture  of  daring  courage  and 
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crafiv  prudcTicc  in  his  o|KTatioiis, 
li,‘  moved  ith  so  much  ease  and  cun- 
niiij:,— and  his  blows,  when  he  did 
strike,  were  often  so  deadly,  that  it 
was  iinpossiblc  not  to  respect  even 
whilst  fearing  him.  His  great  chef- 
d'lrnvre,  however,  his  ne  jdus  ultra, 
was,  when,  having  advanced  boldly, 
though  slily,  he  placed  himself  in 
such  ft  situation,  that  both  the  King 
and  the  queen  became  at  the  same 
instant  subject  to  his  pow’er.  It  was 
then  that  he  looked  most  majestic, 
and  it  was  then  that  every  one  was 
convinced  of  his  consequence.  He 
stoixl  more  proud  than  ever  did. 
worthy  provost  when  he  rises  upon 
his  feet,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
honour-conferring  sw'ord  has  been 
placed  uj>on  his  shoulder. 

Chess!  thou  art  an  inimitable 
gatue !  he  who  feels  any  of  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  thou  inspirest,  for¬ 
gets  in  an  instant  liis  cares  and  anx¬ 
ieties,  and  his  whole  soul  becomes 
full  of  thee  ;  like  the  sparkling  and 
exhilarating  champaigne,  thou  dri- 
vest  from  the  mind  every  intruding 
and  troublesome  thought,  thou  sharp- 
enest  the  observation,  thou  unfold- 
est  the  facultit's,  thou  eulargest  the 
mind.  (’111*88  !  thou  art  an  inimita¬ 
ble  game ! 

No  wonder  that  priests,  generals, 
])hilosophers,  and  princes,  have  all 
gloried  in  their  knowledge  of  chess. 
No  wonder  that,  in  former  times, 
they  used  to  play  it  on  boards  made 
of  silver  or  gold,  with  men  orna¬ 


mented  with  amethysts,  rubies,  to¬ 
pazes,  sapphires,  pearls,  diamonds, 
and  all  the  gems 

“  The  dark  un fathom’d  caves  of  ocean 
bore.” 

He  who  sits  over  a  chess-board,  en¬ 
joys  all  the  pleasure,  and  none  of  the 
pain,  of  a  mighty  chief,  regulating  a 
great  army  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
and,  if  the  combatants  are  well 
matched,  the  exultation  of  victory  is 
as  great  as  the  horror  of  defeat  is 
overwhelming.  Chess !  thou  art  a 
spirit-stirring,  glorious,  inimitable 
game ! 


Chapter  XI IT. 

In  chapter  twelfth  (which,  by 
the  w’ay,  is  a  most  unconscionably 
long  one,)  I  have  done  much  to  im¬ 
mortalize  the  game  of  chess,  provid¬ 
ed  it  were  not  immortalized  already. 
I  must  not,  however,  pijie  iny  own 
praises.  As  I  am  not  writing  an 
epic  poem,  1  am  not  entitled,  like 
Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Tasso,  and 
(horresco  referem ! )  Southey,  to 
predict  that  my  feeble  strains  will 
embalm,  in  never-dying  renown, 
whatsoever  or  whomsoever  they 
choose  to  mention. 

I  am  still  at  my  little  table ; — the 
critic  may  think  1  have  been  a  most 
unreasonable  time  in  changing  horses. 
The  only  excuse  I  can  make,  is,  that 
in  the  country  through  whicli  my 
present  journey  lies,  horses  are  ra¬ 
ther  scarce.  H.  G.  li. 
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Thf  Scots  now  took  advantage  of 
the  King’s  absence  from  the  capital, 
and,  under  the  command  of  the  re- 
nowiH'd  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
fyniraan,  invaded  England  with  an 
army  of  thirteen  thousand  men.,  It 
18  probable  that  they  acted  in  concert 
with  the  Welsh.  Both  nations  had 
lH‘en  rendered  tributary  to  the  Eng- 
hf,h  by  compulsory  measures, — both 
cuitriained  a  common  hatred  for  their 
conquerors, — and  both  had  groaned . 
under  their  oppressive  domination. 

tins  as  it  may,  the  revolt  of  the 
-  oftli  was  of  no  small  advantage  to 
•lyndwr,  for  this  event,  and  the  ad- 
ctwe  state  of  the  weather,  contribu¬ 


ted  to  compel  Henry  once  more  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  reducing  tlie 
Welsh  rebels  ;  and  for  the  third 
time  he  quitted  the  Principality,  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  any  part  of 
his  purpose. 

Three  times  did  Henry  Bolingbroke  make 
head 

Against  the  Welsh  :  thrice  from  the  banks 
of  Wye, 

And  sandy-bottora’d  Severn,  did  they 
send 

Him  lxx)tle88  back,  and  weather-beaten 
home. 

The  crown  of  England  now  began 
to  tremble  on  the  brow  of  the  usurper 


IfiS 

liollngbrolcc,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
disasters  in  AV’ales,  the  powerful  and 
wealthy  family  of  the  Tercies  con- 
spiral  to  tlirow  oft*  its  allegiance  to 
Henry.  A  dispute  hetween  the  King 
and  the  Karl  of  Northuinherland, 
respecting  the  exchange  of  some 
prisoners,  ai)iK*ars  to  have  heen  the 
primary  cause  of  this  disaffection  ; 
and,  jierhaps,  tlie  desire  of  hecoining 
entirely  independent  might  have 
contrihuted,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  same  ettecl.  At  all  events,  this 
family,  and  its  numerous  adherents, 
■joined  Glyndwr,  and  added  very  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  power  of  the  U'elsh. 
The  rebels  gained  another  important 
ally  this  year, — !Sir  Edmund  Morti¬ 
mer,  whom,  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  Cdyndwr  had  taken  jjrisoncr 
at  the  battle  of  Hrynglas.  He  pro- 
cural  the  alliance  of  this  knight, 
whom  he  had  treated  with  great 
kindness  and  liberality  since  his  cap¬ 
ture,  by  insinuating  that  it  might  he 
in  his  jwwer  to  seat  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  house  upon  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors, — a  temptation  not  to 
he  withstood  by  the  ambitious  cap¬ 
tive  ;  and  fllyndwr,  and  the  gallant 
Percies,  entered  into  a  confederacy 
to  overthrow  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  to  advance  to  the  sovereignty  of 
England  the  descendant  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  So  contident  were  the  re¬ 
bel  chieftains  of  success,  that  they 
detcnninal,  beforehand,  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them,  so  that, 
when  they  had  subdued  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  no  discord  might  arise  as  to  a 
division  of  the  booty.  Henry  Percy 
was  to  possess  the  district  north  of 
the  'Frent ;  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
all  the  country  from  the  Trent  and 
Severn,  to  the  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  the  island ;  and  (Jlyndwr 
the  whole  of  \\'^ales  wrestward  from 
the  Severn.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  lluain,  to  animate  his  followers, 
reminded  them  of  the  ancient  pro- 
nhecy,  which  predicted  the  fall  of 
Henry,  under  the  name  of  3fo/J- 
u>arp,  or  “  cursed  of  (;od’8  own 
niouth  and,  to  revive  tliosc*  pleas¬ 
ing  and  heroic  aentimenu,  which  are 
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always  associated  in  the  mind  of  a 
Briton,  with  the  achievements  of  the 
mighty  Pthyn  Pendragon,  (the father 
of  the  immortal  Arthur,)  he  adopted 
the  title  of  the  Dragon  ;  Percy  was 
stylal  the  Lion,  and  Mortimer  the 
W’^olf :  and  now,  in  the  meridian  of 
his  glory,  he  assembled  the  states  of 
the  Principality  at  Machynlleth,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  wdiere  he  was  for¬ 
mally  crowned  and  acknowledged 
Prince  of  M'ales  *. 

At  this  assembly  the  newly-crow ti¬ 
ed  prince  narrowly  escaped  assassina¬ 
tion.  A  gentleman  of  Brecknock¬ 
shire,  called  David  Gain,  (after¬ 
wards  knighted  for  preserving  tlie 
life  of  Henry  the  Fifth  at  the  'cattle 
of  Agincourt,)  was  among  tlie  chief¬ 
tains  who  attended  the  coronation  of 
Glyndwr.  He  had  been  long  in  the 
service  of  Bolingbroke,  and  was  firm¬ 
ly  attached  to  that  king.  Instigated 
by  his  attachment  to  Henry,  or,  as 
some  say,  by  the  personal  exhorta¬ 
tions  of  the  monarch  hiinstlf,  he 
formed  the  cowardly  design  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  prince.  His  plot,  how¬ 
ever,  was  timely  discovered,  and  he 
was  immediately  arrested  and  i!n])ri- 
soned.  He  would  have  met  with  the 
jmnishment  due  to  the  crime  he  me¬ 
ditated,  had  not  the  prince’s  mo';! 
zealous  friends  exerted  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  his  behalf.  He  was  pardon, 
cd,  tlierefore,  upon  condition  that 
he  would  adhere  in  future  to  the 
common  cause  of  his  country,-— a 
condition  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
observing,  as  he  was  kept  in  rigid 
confinement  till  the  rebellion  was 
quelled. 

The  affairs  of  Owain  Glyndwr 
now  bore  so  prosperous  an  asixct, 
that  Charles,  King  of  France,  enter- 
ed  into  an  alliance  with  him +,  and 
coni}>ensated,  in  a  sliglit  degree,  for 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  and  high- 
spirited  Hotspur,  who  fell  in  the 
batrle  of  Osw'estry  about  a  year  be¬ 
fore.  But  he  did  not  reap  any  very 
extensive  advantages  from  ibis  union. 
M'hen  it  was  contracted,  be  appears 
to  have  arrived  at  the  very  acme  of 
his  career,  and  the  crisis  was  any 


TI^  building,  !>ow  converted  into  a  stable,  in  which  this  memorable  synod  was 
convened,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

I>»'selUn,  in  right  royri  style :  «  Datum  apud  Del- 
^l^om^IO  dw  .nron,  Maii.  1W4. «  Prineipatus  n(4i  u,d  begini,  “  Oae- 

nn^  ft-,  pratui,  Prinerp,  Wallia-,  &e.»  Rymer,  Tui.  sSe. 
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thiri*^  but  favourable.  Although  For- 
tune^had  hitherto  smiled  upon  him, 
the  time  was  not  far  disUnt  when 
he  was  to  experience  her  capricious 
mutability ;  for,  in  an  engagement 
kiwecn  a  party  of  his  adherents  (in 
number  about  eight  thousand)  and 
siome  English  troops,  the  former  were 
(letVated  with  the  loss  of  nearly  a 
thousand  men.  To  repair  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  Glyndwr  instantly  dispatch¬ 
ed  his  son  Gruffydd,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  another  battle  was  fought 
tive  days  afterwards,  at  Mynydd  y 
Pwll  Melyn,in  Brecknockshire,  when 
the  M  elsli  again  sustained  a  defeat, 
the  prince’s  son  being  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  brother  Tudyr  slain.  The 
latter  resembled  the  prince  so  close¬ 
ly,  that  it  was  at  first  reported  that 
(ilyndwr  himself  had  fallen  ;  but  on 
examining  the  body,  it  was  found  to 
be  without  a  wart  over  the  eye,  by 
which  the  brothers  were  distinguish- 
ttl  from  each  other. 

After  this  defeat,  many  of  the  pa¬ 
triot’s  followers  deserted  him,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  in 
caves  and  desert  places,  from  which 
he  occasionally  ventured  forth  to  vi¬ 
sit  a  few’  trusty  friends,  who  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  him,  and  who  supported  him 
with  food  and  other  necessaries  *. 

It  is  possible  that  our  chieftain’s 
career  would  have  terminated  with¬ 
out  further  hostilities,  had  not  his 
new  ally,  the  King  of  France,  affbrd- 
etl  him  assistance.  A  fleet,  carrying 
an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
sailed  from  Brest,  and  reached  Wales 
after  a  favourable  voyage.  But  this 
succour,  seasonable  and  liberal  as  it 


was,  served  only  to  prolong  the  war, 
without  being  eventually  of  any  im¬ 
portant  service.  Glyndwr  never  re¬ 
covered  the  defeat  of  Mynydd  y  Pwll 
Melyn.  From  that  time  he  acted 
chiefly  on  the  defensive,  or  medita¬ 
ted  nothing  more  than  mere  maraud¬ 
ing  excursions ;  his  followers  were 
daily  forsaking  him,  and  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  mountains,  from  whence  he  never 
emerged  to  perform  any  exploit  of 
consequence.  “  A  worlde  it  was,” 
says  an  old  annalist,  **  to  see  his 
quotidiane  removyng,  his  painfull 
and  busy  wanderyng,  his  trouble¬ 
some  and  uncertaine  abiding,  his  con- 
tinuall  mocion,  his  daily  peregrina- 
cion  in  the  desert  felles  and  craggy 
mountains  of  that  barreine,  unfertile, 
and  depopulate  country  t.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  ill  fortune,  however, 
he  was  still  considered  so  import¬ 
ant  an  enemy,  that  Henry  the  Elfth 
condescended  to  propose  terms  for  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  ;  and  a  treaty 
to  this  effect  was  concluded  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  20th  of  September 
IH5, — and  afterwards  renewed  with 
his  son  Meredydd,  on  the  24-th  of 
February  in  the  year  following  J. 

The  most  prominent  features  in 
the  character  of  Owain  Glyndwr  were 
boldness  and  activity,  ambition,  bra¬ 
very,  with  no  small  portion  of  mili¬ 
tary  skill; — he  was  hospitable  to  pro¬ 
fuseness, — the  patron  and  liberal  en- 
courager  of  the  bards  §, — eager  and 
faithful  in  his  friendship — unforgiv¬ 
ing  and  revengeful  in  his  enmities — 
patriotic,  enthusiastic,  and  irrasci- 


There  is  a  cavern,  near  the  sea-side,  in  the  parish  of  Llangelynin,  in  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  into  w  hich,  in  our  youth,  we  have  often  crept,  still  called  Offov  Cheain,  or  the 
ta»e  of  Owain.  Here  the  prince  is  said  to  have  concealed  himself,  being  secretly  su|>- 
by  Ednyved  ah  Arom,  the  representative  of  the  royal  tribe  of  Ednywain  ab 

+  HaWs  Chronicle^  19. 

dfd  This  contradicts  the  general  opinion  that  the  Cambrian  patriot 

‘  extreme  distress,— lackeing  meate  to  sustaine  nature,  and  for  meere  hun- 
food,  miserablie  pining  awaie.*’  It  was  immediately  after  the  defeat 
a  1  ^  Melyn,  that  he  experienced  those  calamities  usually  attributed  to 

indwvt  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  died,  broken, 

his  H  ’  'k  unsubdued.  He  died  in  Herefordshire,  at  the  house  of  one  of 

Counts  ^  ^  *  flapin  says,  that  he  did  not  die  till  the  year  1417,  but  the  Welsh  ac- 

S  Th  P’’®^^ed  in  this  case,  place  the  event  in  1415,  as  above  stated, 
hhciai’j*  Evans,  in  his  “  Dissertatio  de  Bardis,**  thus  speaks  of  Owain’s 

persecuted  race  of  poets.  Hoc  aevo  multi  claruere  Bardi,  in- 
foit*!^^  ^ Oweni  magnificentiain  et  victoria  sad  sidera  tulit, 

Owenus  Bardorum  fautoret  Maecenas,  et  eos  undiquaque  ad  aulam  libcrali- 
‘«eprovocabau»»P<,geg9. 
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ble  ; — in  him  were  con»binetl  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  wann-hearted, 
impetuous  ('ainbro- Briton  ;  and  his 
gallant  spirit,  unsubdued  to  the 
last,  achieved  those  exploits,  which 
are  familiar,  to  this  day,  to  the 
mountain-peasants  of  Merioneth¬ 
shire.  ( )f  his  hospitality — a  quality 
80  conspicuous  in  tlie  genuine  Welsh¬ 
man — his  chief  bard,  lolo  Goch, 
has  given  us  a  good  estimation. 
^^'ithin  his  mansion  (sings  the  poet) 
w’ere  nine  sjwcious  halls,  each  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  wardrobe  containing 
clothing  for  his  retainers  ;  on  a  ver¬ 
dant  l^n'k,  near  the  castle,  was  a 
woollen  building,  erected  on  pillars, 
and  covered  with  tiles :  it  contained 
eight  apartments,  designeil  as  sleep¬ 
ing-chambers  for  such  guests  as 
graceil  the  castle  with  their  coro|)any. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  re¬ 
sidence  was  every  requisite  for  the 
purposc>s  of  good  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  ;  a  park  well  stock^  with  deer, 
a  warren,  a  pigeon -house  and  heron¬ 
ry,  a  mill,  an  orchard,  and  vineyard, 
with  a  preserve  well  filled  with  pike, 
trout,  and  salmon.  The  hospitality 
of  tlie  chieftain  was  so  boundless, 
says  the  bard,  that  no  one  could 
hunger  or  thirst  in  the  house. 

Owain  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  superstition  of  the  times.  The 
fearful  omens,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  ushered  in  bis  birth,  had,  no 
doubt,  considerable  influence  upon 
his  future  life.  At  his  nativity. 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery 
shapes  ; 

The  g»«t8  ran  from  the  mountains,  and 
the  herds 

Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted 
fields. 

These  signs  had  mark'd  him  extraordi- 
naiy. 

And  all  the  courses  of  his  life  did  shew 
He  was  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 

Shakespi'are,  indeetl,  has  glowingly 
delineated  the  portrait  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man.  His  belief  in  super¬ 
natural  agency— nay,  more— his  ex¬ 
ulting  boast  that  he  could  call  spi- 
nu  from  the  vasty  deep,”  and  his 
ill-constrained  choler  at  the  taunts  of 
the  provoking  Hotspur,  are  admir¬ 
able  illustrations  of  what  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  the  character 
of  the  Cambrian  chief:  and  al¬ 
though,  in  this  enlightened  age,  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  detesution 


the  cruelties  which  he  often  inflicted 
upon  those  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
yet  we  must  admire  his  heroism,  and 
admit  that  his  incitement  to  arms,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  a  just  and 
jK)werf*ul  extenuation  of  the  illepaii. 
ty  of  his  conduct.  But  it  is  of  liitK- 
importance  now,  whether  he  was  jus¬ 
tified  or  not  ill  the  course  which  he 
pursued.  Years  have  rolled  on,  and 
repaired  the  ravages  which  he  cuiii- 
mitted  ;  the  bones  of  his  brave  var- 
riors  have  mouldered  into  dust ;  and 
no  traces  of  his  valiant  ex])loits  re¬ 
main,  save  such  as  tradition  vili 
supply  in  the  minds  of  his  admirinr 
countrymen. 

The  laws  which  were  enacted  h> 
the  English  Parliament,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  insurrection  of  Owain 
Glyndwr,  subjected  the  Welsh  to  a 
state  of  bondage,  if  possible,  more  se¬ 
vere  than  that  in  which  they  were 
immersed  previous  to  the  rebellion. 
While  they  were  yet  in  arms,  the 
provisions  of  these  statutes  could  not 
well  be  enforced  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  rebellion  quelled,  than  they  were 
put  into  execution  with  the  most 
relentless  vigilance.  And  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  rigorous  as  these  mea- 
sures  were,  the  peculiar  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  the  times  fully  justified  the 
remorseless  severity  of  the  English 
Government.  In  1400,(2  Hen.  IV.,) 
an  Act  passed,  by  which  all  native 
Welshmen  were  incapacitated  from 
purchasing  property  in  Englaixl, 
or  from  l^ing  made  burgesses  in 
any  of  the  English  towns  ;  and  thev 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil 
office  whatever.  In  consecmencc, 
also,  of  the  complaints  which  were 
daily  made  of  the  daring  incursions 
of  the  Welsh  borderers,  (in  which 
they  freouently  plundered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  loraships  to  a  very  large  a- 
mount,)  it  was  enacted,  tnat,  if  res¬ 
titution  was  not  made  within  se'eii 
days  after  request  bad  been  made 
under  the  seal  of  the  Sheriff,  Mayor, 
or  Bailiff  of  the  place  where  the  in¬ 
jured  party  dwelt,  it  was  lawful  for 
the  aggrieved  person  to  arrest  any 
M’^elshman  coming  from  the  district 
where  the  plunderer  resided,  with 
goods  or  cattle  for  sale  ;  and  he  was 
to  be  detained,  although  he  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  robbers,  un¬ 
til  complete  .  satisfaction  bad  becu 
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riii'lercd  for  the  robbery.  In  1^, 
the  tumults  in  IVales  seem  to  have 
j.„(T|-osse(l  a  considerable  portion  of 
ii,c  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as 
stveral  enactments  were  made,  for 
the  purjwse  of  limiting  the  extension 
of  the  revolt.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  ordaitietl,  that  an  Englishman 
marrying  a  Welshwoman  should 
lose  his  privileges,  and  become  inca¬ 
pable  of  enjoying  any  office  in  the 
Principality.  No  Englishman,  by 
the  same  statute,  (4.  Hen.  IV.,)  could 
be  convicted  in  >V’^ales  at  the  suit  of 
a  Welshman,  unless  by  English  jus¬ 
tices,  and  on  the  evidence  of  English 
burgesses.  1 1  was  also  enacted,  that 
there  should  be  no  “  westours,  ry- 
mours,  ininistralx,  ou  autres  vaca- 
1)004*8,  pur  faire  kymorthas,  ou  coil- 
lage,”— no  w'asters,  rhymers,  min¬ 
strels,  or  other  vagabonds,  to  insti¬ 
tute  assemblies  or  collections  • ;  that 
no  Welshman  should  bear  arms  ; 
that  no  victual,  arras,  or  ammunition, 
should  be  conveyed  into  Wales, 

"  sanz  spt'ciale  congee  de  nostre  seig- 

•  Some  of  these  terms  require  explanation.  “  A  player  at  w'asters,”  Mr  Barrington 
informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Minshew',  signifies  “  a  cudgeller;”  hut  an  ingenious 
forrc^^)ondent  supposes  it  rather  to  imply  “  a  wrestler,”  from  “  wast,”  hodie  waist. 
Mr  Pennant,  however,  offers  another  signification.  He  supposes  it  corrupted  from 
pec$kr^  which,  in  Welsh,  means  “  the  proprietor  of  a  place  of  public  entertainment  ;** 
and  such  a  place,  he  observes,  must  have  been  very  convenient  for  rendezvous  of  this 
nature.  ^  Tours,  Vol.  III.,  p.  389. 

The  word  kymortha  is  mis-spelt  from  the  Welsh  cymorth,  {plural,  cymorthau,)  an 
a'isemhlv  of  people  to  assist  each  other  in  manual  labour.  They  exist  even  at  present, 
and  there  ore  cymorthau  for  spinning,  for  works  of  husbandry,  and  for  other  employ¬ 
ments.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  cymorthau  of  that  period  were  rather 
of  a  |)olitical  character.  “  They  were  composed,”  says  Mr  Pennant,  “  of  men  the  most 
dreaded  by  tyrants  and  usur{)ers— K)f  bards — who  animated  their  countrymen,  by 
recalling  to  their  recollection  the  heroic  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  by  relating, 
in  wmi-Ktirring  |)oetrv,  their  sanguinary  and  successful  contests  with  the  Saxons  and 
the  .Normans.”  They  revived,  also,  the  remembrance  of  ancient  prophecies,  and 
shewed  that,  in  the  hero  Glyndwr,  descended  from  the  illustrious  race  of  their  princes, 
to  ^  expected  the  completion  of  the  fondly -cherished  predictions  of  the  oracular 
Merlin.  The  band  of  minstrels  then  struck  up,  and  the  harp  and  the  pipe  filled  up 
I  e  measure  of  that  enthusiasm  w'hich  their  wild  recitations  had  begun  to  inspire. 

he  jieople  afterwards  rushed  fearlessly  to  battle,  and,  like  their  ancestors,  w’hcn  ex- 
ciu*d  by  the  chants  of  the  Druids,  despised  that  death  w’hich  was  destined  to  confer 
ujitin  them  an  enviable  immortality. 

Inde  ruendi 

In  ferrum  mens  prona  viris,  animaeque  capaccs. 

Mortis,  et  ignavum  est  rediturse  parcere  vitae. 

**  contained  in  the  ancient  code  of  Hywel  Dda,  which  did  not,  in 
^n\  require  more  than  forty-eight  compurgators.  It  appears  to  have  been 
know  not  with  what  right.— subsequently  to  the  Conquest,  for  the  pur- 
the  retaliating  upon  the  English  for  their  oppressive  conduct  towards 

the  1  literal  meaning  of  the  word  Assach  seems  to  have  mightily  puzzled 

of  }}.  proposed  as  a  queiy  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  reign 

and  a  ^  *  rirst,  when  a  Mr  Jones,  who  appeared  to  be  well  versed  in  the  language 

Wales,  answered,  that  he  could  not  pretend  to  interpret  the  word. 
%  however,  in  his  Dictionary,  renders  it  “  oath.” 


iiur  le  Hoy,  ou  dc  son  conscil  and 
that  no  ^VelshlTlan  should  ]>ossess  or 
command  any  “  chastel,  fortresse,  ne 
inaison  defensive  but  that  the  cas¬ 
tles  in  Whales  should  be  garrisonetl  by 
Englishmen,  and  by  such  as  were 
“  estranges  a  les  Seignories  ou  les 
ditz  cbastelx  sont  assiz.** 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  most 
important  Acts  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fourth :  bis  successor 
added  others  not  quite  so  rigorous, 
and  certainly  more  beneficial.  'I'he 
following  relates  to  the  abolition  of 
a  curious  custom  : — By  the  laws  of 
Wales,  the  evidence  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  men  w  asnecessary  for  the  acquit¬ 
tal  of  a  foreigner  accused  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor.  This  was 
called  an  Assach  t,  and  as  the  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  this  preposterous  num¬ 
ber  of  compurgators  could  very  rare¬ 
ly  be  procured  by  an  Englishman, 
the  suspected  criminal  was  liable  to 
languish  in  prison  for  life.  It  was 
therefore  enacted,  (1  Hen.  V.,  c.  6.) 
that  every  attempt  to  enforce  this 
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law  ahould  be  a  penal  offence ;  and 
the  puniabment  consisted  of  two 
years  imprisonment,  the  payment  of 
treble  costs,  and  a  hne  and  ransom, 

devaunt  qu’il  soil  deliverez  hors  de 
prisone.” 

These  laws,  like  those  enacted  by 
Edward  at  the  Conquest,  were  abused 
in  their  execution  to  a  most  unjus¬ 
tifiable  extent ;  and  the  condition  of 
the  \V^clsh,  who  were  now  exposed, 
with  very  inadequate  means  of  re¬ 
sistance,  to  the  full  brunt  of  revenge¬ 
ful  power,  became  forlorn  and  mi¬ 
serable  in  the  extreme.  Altogether 
deprived  of  the  benefits  arising  from 
an  impartial  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  •,  still  pertinaciously  attached 
to  the  unshackled  customs  of  their 
ancestors,  holding  in  utter  detesta¬ 
tion  the  English  and  their  country, 
and  burning  with  an  eager  desire  of 
revenge, — their  first  impulse  was  to 
endeavour  to  avenge  the  indignities 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  them, 
and  which  they  were  daily  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  their  persecutors. 
For  this  purpose,  they  plundered 
and  laid  waste  the  lordships  on  the 
confines  of  England,  with  unceasing 
activity  ;  and  a  species  of  petty  war¬ 
fare  was  established  between  the 
English  and  Welsh  on  the  Borders, 
which  was  carried  on  with  the  ut¬ 
most  animosity  and  rancour.  This 


system  of  mutual  robbery  and  ra¬ 
pine  became  generally  prevalent,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout 
the  Marches ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued,  without  any  material  in¬ 
terruption,  to  a  comparatively  late 
perio<l.  These  feuds  Irecame  at  length 
so  destructive,  that  the  most  sum¬ 
mary  methods  were  resorted  to  hy 
both  parties  for  the  preservation  of 
their  lives  and  property.  The  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  English  were  surrounded 
by  moats,  and  defendetl  by  pali- 
sadoes,  and  their  cattle  were  driven 
every  night  into  the  fence  thus  con- 
structe<l.  For  the  intimidation  of 
their  predatory  opponents,  a  gallows 
was  erected  in  every  frontier  manor ; 
and  if  any  Welshman  was  reckless 
enough  to  be  captured  beyond  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  immediately  hanged 
upon  the  said  gallows,  and  there  sus¬ 
pended  in  trrroremf  until  another 
victim  was  ready  to  supply  his  place. 
Every  town  within  the  Marches  had 
also  “  a  horseman,  readye  equipped 
with  a  swortle  and  speere,**  who  was 
maintained  for  the  express  purpose 
of  apprehending  these  marauders. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Welsh  trust¬ 
ed  for  their  safety  to  the  intricate 
recesses  of  their  deep  woods,  as  well 
as  to  the  ruggedness  of  the  moun¬ 
tain-fastnesses  ;  and  they  did  not  fail 


•  So  wretchedly  were  the  Welsh  situated  in  this  respect,  that  they  could  obtain 
no  relief  whatever  from  the  linglish  Justices.  To  remedy  this,  a  few  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  landholders  in  North  Wales  assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  Principality,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enforce  the  observance  of  justice  by  their  own  influence,  without  any  other  le¬ 
gal  sanction,  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  resolutions  which  they 
adopted.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  agreed,  that  no  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the 
otTences  committed  during  the  actual  period  of  the  retellion,  but  all  wrongs  inflicted 
Iwfore  or  after  that  turbulent  time  were  to  be  redressed.  Every  one  was  to  have  his 
|)ro|)erty  restored  to  him,  without  law-suit ;  and  any  goods  detained  after  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  this  enactment,  were  to  be  considered  as  stolen  ;  or  if  they  w  ere  sold,  the  seller 
was  to  be  fined  ten  pounds,  and  restitution  made  to  the  right  owner.  If  the  refractor) 
person  died,  the  demand  continued  against  hit  widow,  heirs,  or  executors  ;  but  if  they, 
or  she,  denied  the  demand,  the  plaintiff  must  procure  six  compurgators,  to  swear  to 
the  right  of  his  claim  ;  but,  like  the  English  in  cases  of  jury,  the  defendant  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  challenge  any  one  of  the  six  compurgators.  After  this,  follow  various  re¬ 
gulations  for  restoring  the  government  of  the  country  in  general,  and  several  laws, 
relative  to  w'xifs,  arid  estrays,  vagrants,  bail,  recovery  of  debts,  manslaughter,  anti 
theft.  The  code  concludes  with  the  valuation  of  the  several  goods  and  chattels  for 
which  satisfaction  wras  to  he  made.  For  example,  a  horse,  sound  in  wind  and  limb, 
wras  valued  at  tro  shillings  ;  a  foal  at  twentypence  ;  an  ox  at  a  mark  ;  a  cow  at  ten 
shillings ;  the  hits  of  an  ox,  and  the  milk  of  a  cow*,  were  also  valued.  An  ewe  was 
ivekoned  wrorth  aixteenpence,  her  wool  foarpence,  her  milk  tw'opence,  and  her  lamb 
eightpenca.  As  a  proof  of  the  high  value  of  arms,  a  two-handed  sword  was  valued 
a^  ahilUngs  (the  price  of  a  horse,  H  wfll  be  observed,)  a  single-handed  one  at  six 
shillings  and  eightpence,  and  a  steel-buckler  at  two  shillings  and  eigiilpciice  t  ® 
was  valued  at  sixtecnpcnce,  and  an  arrow  at  sixpence. 
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nut  in  force  the  Ux  tallonis,  where-  time,  indeetl,  these  contests  and  rob- 
ver  opportunity  occurred,  to  its  ful-  beries  were  in  full  vogue,  and,  in  ad- 
lest  and  jnost  rigorous  extent.  dition  to  these  legislational  proceed- 

In  addition  to  these  self-constitu-  ings,tbe  Lieutenants  of  Oswestry  and 
lod  measures,  more  than  one  statute  Powis  Castles  entered  into  a  com- 
was  framed  by  the  English  Parlia-  pact,  to  endeavour  to  restrain,  with- 
luent  for  the  special  purpose  of  in  their  own  districts,  these  licen- 
curuiling  the  depredations  of  the  tious  and  disgraceful  practices.  It 
^^'^.Igljinen ;  and  the  preamble  of  the  was  accordingly  agreed,  that  if,  after 
principal  one  atfords  a  tolerable  idea  a  certain  day  then  specified,  any  per- 
of  the  turbulent  audacity  of  the  son  of  either  of  these  two  lordships 
mounuineers.  ‘‘  Whereas,  divers  committed  felony  in  another,  he 
Welsh  rebels,  sometimes  by  night,  should  be  arrested,  and  sent  to  tbe 
and  sometimes  by  day,  have  come  lordship  where  the  offence  had  been 
into  the  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  committed ;  and  that,  if  any  goods  or 
and  Glo’ster,  and  the  parts  adjoin-  cattle  were  stolen  from  either  lord¬ 
ing  ;  and,  hiding  and  lodging  in  the  ship,  and  conveyed  into  another,  tlie 
woods,  have  traitorously  taken  and  tenants  or  inhabitants  of  that  lord- 
carried  off’  many  of  the  King's  liege  ship  should  either  pay  for  the  same 
subjects,  and  detained  them,  in  di-  witnin  fifteen  days,  or,  otherwise, 
vers  parts  of  the  mountains  of  Wales,  four  of  their  principal  men  sliould 
for  half  a  year,  *  ascun  foitz  pluis,  remain  in  bail,  or  mainprize,  till  tbe 
el  ascun  foitz  meins,’  until  they  were  property  was  paid  for,  or  recovered, 
ransomed,  to  the  great  damage  and  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
miiicbief  of  the  people  of  the  said  coun*  exertions  of  these  officers  effectually 
ties:  the  King  has  therefore  enact-  annihilated  these  **  detestable  male- 
ed  and  ordain^,  that  the  Justices  of  facts,"  as  they  were  called  ;  tor, 
the  Peace  of  the  English  counties  amongst  the  Records  of  the  Drapers* 
shall  have  power  to  inquire  of,  hear.  Company,  at  Shrewsbury,  then*  is 
and  determine,  all  such  sorts  of  trea-  the  following  Minute  :  25  Eliza- 

sons  and  felonies :  and  if  the  offen-  beth.  Anno  1583.  Ordered,  That  no 
ders  will  not  appear,  the  Justices  of  draper  set  out  for  Oswestry- Market, 
the  Peace  shall  cause  them  to  be  out-  on  Mondays,  before  six  o’clocLe  in 
lawed,  and  shall  certify  such,  their  the  morning,  on  forfeiture  of  6s.  8»l.; 
outlawry,  to  the  officers  of  the  lord-  and  tiuit  they  weare  their  weapo.is  all 
ship  to  which  such  outlaws  may  have  the  waie,  and  goe  in  companie.  Not 
retreated,  or  where  they  may  be  so-  to  go  over  the  IV^elsh  Bridge  1  )efore 
journing  or  resident;  and  that,  there-  the  bell  toll  six."  It  is  further  sta- 
upoii,  the  said  officers  do  take  their  ted,  that  William  Jones,  Esq.,  left 
liodies,  and  do  such  execution  upon  to  the  said  Companie  i;.l,  6s.  Md.,  to 
them  as  by  law  required,  without  be  paid  annually  to  the  Vicar  of  St. 
line  or  redemption.  2  i/en.  r.iS7tt/.  n.,  Alkinunds,  for  reading  prayers  on 

Monday  mornings,  before  th(?  dra- 
1  hU  off'ence  was  made  High  Trea-  pers  set  out  for  Oswestry- Market, 
son  by  20  Hen.  VI.;  but  it  does  While  the  Welsh  Borderers  were 
not  appear  that  either  of  these  Sta-  thus  actively  engaged  in  hos  :ilities 
tuu*8  had  much  effect,  for,  in  1534,  with  their  English  neighbours,  those 
(26  Hen.  V HI.)  an  Act  passed,  for-  in  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
idding  the  keepers  of  the  ferries,  occupied  in  contests  with  each  other, 
on  the  borders  of  Wales,  to  take  any  Their  irrascible  and  contentious  dis- 
p^enger  across  the  River  Severn  position,  spurning  the  more  gentle 


a  ter  sun-set,  or  before  sun-rise,  as  pastimes  of  a  pastoral  life,  I  »ecame 
dauy  divers  febnies,  robberies,  embroiled  in  constant  quan^ls  a- 
*n  murders,  have  been  many  times  mong  themselves,  and  the  whole  of 
the  counties  of  Glo’ster  North  Wales,  more  especially  the 
D  Somerset,  near  the  Severn,  and  retired  districts  of  Caernarvon  and 
e  elons  make  their  escape  over  the  Merioneth,  displayed  a  horrible  scene 
P  contention,  of  anarchy,  »nd  of 

thev  night ;  and  when  bloodshed.  The  disgraceful  turbu- 

divr  water,  they  are  by  lence  which  then  existed  was,  no 

privileges  there  kept."  At  this  doubt,  occasioned  as  much  liy  the 
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(onturntcious  tlisjwiiition  of  the 
\VeUh,  as  hy  the  absence  of  all  for¬ 
mal  legislational  interference ;  and 
well  may  we  apply  to  tht*se  ferocious 
mountaineers,  at  this  unhappy  pe¬ 
riod,  the  forcible  expression  of  the 
lloinan  Annalist,  **  atrox  pradiis, 
discors  seditionibus,  ipsa  etiam  pace 
jMEVum/*  The  whole  country,  in 
fact,  seemed  in  a  state  of  ungovern¬ 
able  confusion,  and  every  high  and 
honourable  feeling  appeared  to  have 
been  almost  extinguished,  by  the 
headstrong  fury  of  the  people.  “  Soe 
bloody  and  irefull  were  quarrells  in 
tliose  dayes,”  says  an  old  writer,  who 
has  biqueattu'd  to  us  a  terrible  me¬ 
morial  of  those  tumultuous  times, 
“  and  the  revenge  of  the  sword  -  at 
such  libertie,  as  almost  nothing  was 
lainished,  whatsoever  happened  * 
and  these  “  irefull  quarrells”  were 
emtested  with  such  relentless  per¬ 
severance,  that  death  alone  termina¬ 
ted  the  dispute  ;  and  even  Ihen,  an 
hereditary  enmity  was  entailed  upon 
the  descendants.  These  contentions 
were,  unfortunately,  carried  on  with 
the  greatest  acrimonv,  when  the  dif- 
fereat  members  of  toe  same  family, 
or  stpt,  bt*caine  the  object  of  each 
other’s  hatred  and  persecution.  Two 
brothers-in-law,  Iwan  ab  Robert, 
and  Uowel  ab  Vaughan,  had  quarrel¬ 
led  with  each  other  upon  some  trif¬ 
ling  occasion,  and  a  feud  was  conse- 
44uently  engendered  between  the  two 
lamilic's,  which  was  fostered  with  all 
the  animosity  of  revengeful  malice. 

Th?  fashion  was,  in  those  dayes,” 
says  the  amusing  writer  just  quoted, 
**  that  the  gentlemen  ami  their  re¬ 
tainers  met  commonly  every  day,  to 
shoote  matches  and  masteries :  there 
was  Ode  gentleman  of  worth  in  the 
country  but  bad  a  wine  cellar  of  his 
ownt‘,  which  wine  whs  sold  to  his 
prolit ;  thither  came  his  friends  to 
mecte  him,  and  there  s|)t'nt  the  day 
in  shooting,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
sledge,  and  other  acUs  of  activitie, 
and  dr.nkeing  very  moderately  with- 
all,  not  accoi^ing  to  the  healthing, 
juhI  gluttonous  manner  of  our  dayes.” 
Now,  Uowel  Vaughan,  hearing  that 
his  brother-in-law  inumded  to  shoot 
a  matek  at  one  of  these  assemblies, 
determiiuxl  to  way-lay  him,  and  dis- 
}aitchcd  a  spy  to  w  atch  tire  operations 


CFeb. 

of  his  foe,  and  to  ascertain  the  road 
by  which  he  would  proceed  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  hired  an  assassin  to  murder 
Iwan,  giving  him  strict  directions 
“not  to  undertake  any  of  the  coiu- 
panie  untill  he  saw  them  in  a  me<l. 
ley,  and  every  man  fighting.”  Then 
was  he  to  join  the  fray,  and  to  go 
behind  the  tallest  man  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  (for  Iwan  was  remarkable  for 
the  tallness  of  his  stature,)  and,  if  be 
could,  knock  him  down,  which,  it 
appears,  was  no  easy  achievement ; 
for,  said  Howell  Vaughan,  “  There 
is  a  foster-brother  of  his,  one  Robin 
ab  Inko,  a  little  fallow,  that  useth 
to  watch  him  behind :  take  heed  of 
him  ;  for  be  the  encounter  never  soe 
hot,  his  eye  is  ever  on  his  foster- 
brother.”  AV'ith  these  precautions, 
Howell’s  party  held  themselves  in 
readiness,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
rode  forth  to  meet  their  victim,  in 
the  mean  time,  Iwan  ab  Robert  set 
out  with  his  friends  sooner  than  he 
had  originally  intended  ;  and  you 
are  to  understand,  that,  in  those 
dayes,  and  in  that  wild  worlde,  every 
man  stood  upon  his  guard,  and  went 
not  abroad  but  in  sort  and  soe  arm¬ 
ed,  as  if  he  went  to  the  field  to  en- 
countre  with  his  enemies.”  Thus 
preparetl  for  assault,  but  totally  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  treacherous  and 
cowardly  design  of  his  foeman, 
Iw’an  and  his  friends  rode  leisurely 
onwards,  accompanied  by  Howel 
Vaughan’s  sister,  who  was  Iw’an’s 
wife,  and  who  had  walked  by  the 
side  of  her  husband’s  horse  “  a  mile 
or  thereabout,  talking  with  him; 
and  soe  parted  with  him.”  In  her 
way  homeward,  she  encountered  her 
brother  and  his  party  riding,  as  she 
rightly  conjectured,  furiously  after 
her  husband.  But  she  was  deter¬ 
mined,  if  possible,  to  prevent  them 
from  executing  their  iniquitous  de¬ 
signs,  and,  “  crying  out  upon  her 
brother,  desired  him,  for  the  love  of 
Hod,  not  to  harme  her  husband,  that 
meant  him  noe  harme;  and  withal 
steps  to  his  horse,  meaning  to  have 
caught  him  by  the  bridle,  which 
he  seeing,  turned  his  horse  about. 
She  then  caught  the  horse  by  A© 
tail,  hanging  upon  him  soe  long,  and 
crying  upon  her  brother,  that,  in  the 
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entl,  he  drew  out  bis  short  swortle, 
aaul’  struck  at  her  anne,  which  she 
wrceiving,  was  faine  to  lett  slippe 
her  hold,'  and  running  before  him  to 
a  narrow  passage,  whereby  he  must 
pass  through  a  brooke,  where  there 
was  a  foot-bridge  near  the  ford,  she 
then  steps  to  the  foot-bridge,  and 
takt's  away  i\\e  canUaWf  or  hand-stay 
of  the  bridge,  and,  with  the  same, 
Ictts  Hie  at  her  brother,  and,  if  he 
had  not  avoyded  the  blow,  she  had 
struck  him  doune  from  his  horse.’* 
Thus  foiled  in  her  affectionate  and 
valiant  purpose,  this  heroic  woman 
returned  home,  leaving  her  head¬ 
strong  brother  to  pursue  his  own 
course.  Howel,  therefore,  rode  on 
at  the  head  of  his  well-armed  and 
numerous  band,  and  speedily  over¬ 
look  his  enemy,  who  immediately 
turned  head  upon  him,  although 
greatly  over-matched.  In  a  moment, 
all  was  uproar  and  confusion ;  a 
sharp  contest  ensued,  and  many  were 
knocked  down  on  either  side.  In 
the  midst  of  the  bustle,  the  assassin, 
watching  a  fit  opportunity,  proceed¬ 
ed  to  execute  his  commission,  and 
had  already  lifted  up  his  hand 
against  the  defenceless  head  of  his 
victim,  when  he  himself  was  stretch¬ 
ed  lifeless  on  the  ground  by  the  un¬ 
erring  hand  of  Robin  ab  Inko,  which 
Howel  V’aughan  perceiving,  “  cryed 
to  his  people,  ‘  Let’s  away  and  be¬ 
gone;  for  I  had  given  charege  that 
Kobin  ab  Inko  should  have  been 
better  looked  into:*  and  soe  that  bick¬ 
ering  brake,  with  the  hurt  of  many, 
^^fi^th  of  that  one  man  •.** 

1  his,  as  may  naturally  be  expect- 
merely  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
fire,  and  a  very  trifling  cause  only 
was  necessary  to  produce  another 
J^ption.  Now  it  happened,  a 
short  time  after  this  affray,  that  the 
parson  of  Llanvrothen,  in  Merion- 
^hshire,  took  one  of  Iwan  ab  Ro¬ 
bert  8  children  to  foster  and  to  edu- 
which  made  Howel  V^aughan’s 
J^fe  exceedingly  wroth,  **  her  hus- 
“*'[**'8  then  more  land  in  that 
parish  than  Iwan  ab  Robert  had.** 
18  terrible  woman  appears  to  have 
n  imbued  with  a  full  proportion 

Bn  Ik  ferocity  of  the  times, 
she  determined  to  be  revenged 


upon  the  poor  inoffensive  parson. 
She  sent,  therefore,  a  woman  v  to  so¬ 
licit  a  night’s  lodging  of  the  minister, 
**  who  used  not  to  deny  any,**  and, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  this  well- 
tutored  accomplice  began  to  cry  a- 
loud,  and  roar  violently,  as  if  some¬ 
body  w'ere  assaulting  her.  The  be¬ 
nevolent  pastor,  thinking  that  some¬ 
thing  had  happened  to  her,  hastened 
to  her,  when  she  immediately  accu¬ 
sed  him  of  attempting  to  ravish  her, 
and  ran  out  of  the  house,  threatening 
the  deepest  revenge.  This  woman 
was  allied  to  the  sept  of  the  Ilowel.*?, 
and  had  three  brothers,  “  notable 
rogues,  of  a  damned  crew,  fit  for  any 
mischief.”  To  these  miscreants  she 
fled  from  Llanvrothen,  and  the  next 
morning  the  unfortunate  pastor  was 
found  murdered  near  his  own  cow¬ 
house.  No  doubt  was  entertained 
as  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  foul 
deed,  and  Iwan  ab  Robert  prepared 
to  take  signal  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers  of  his  clansman  and  friend. 
According  to  the  abominable  custom 
of  those  times,  only  the  actual  mur¬ 
derer,  or  he  who  had  struck  the  blow, 
was  amenable  to  the  law,  and  he  was 
consequently  called  a  Uawrudd,  or 
Red-hand  :  his  accomplices  and  abet¬ 
tors  were  never  noticed,  except,  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
individual,  who  were,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  assiduous  in  seeking  that 
retribution  which  the  imperfect  laws 
of  their  country  denied  them.  But 
these  ready  assassins  had  their  places 
of  refuge  to  resort  to,  for  they  always 
sought  and  found  protection  from  the 
friends  and  kindr^  of  their  employ¬ 
ers.  All  the  great  families  in  Wales 
had  their  **  alliances,  partisans,  and 
friends,  in  all  the  countreys  round 
thereabouts,  to  whome,  as  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  time  was,  they  sent  such 
of  their  followers  as  committed  mur- 
ther  or  manslaughter,  which  were 
safely  kept  as  very  precious  jewells  ; 
and  they  received  the  like  from  their 
friends.  These  kind  of  people  were 
stowed,  in  the  day-time,  in  cnambers 
in  their  houses,  and  in  the  night  they 
went  to  the  next  wine-house  that 
belonged  to  the  gentleman,  or  to  his 
tenant’s  houses  not  farre  off,  to  make 
merrie  and  to  wench.”  It  wus  no 
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smill  difficulty,  therefore,  to  capture  upon  I  wan  ab  Robert,  in  a  imge,  step, 
these  wretches  by  open  force,  as  the  pinj»  to  them,  struckeoff  their  Wads*.” 
whole  clan,  or  aept,  would  imme-  Thus  were  two  of  these  wretches 
diatcly  rise,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  in  disposed  of ;  and,  well  satisfied  with 
their  defence.  Stratagem  was  con-  the  result  of  his  expedition,  Iwan 
sequently  had  recourse  to,  and  prov-  ab  Robert  prepared  to  return  home- 
ed  successful  or  not,  accoi^ing  to  the  ward.  As  he  was  waiting  for  the 
ingenuity  and  means  of  the  prose-  ebbing  of  the  tide  at  Traesh  Ma^r, 
cutor.  iwan  ab  Robert,  well  aware  in  Merionethshire,  and  talking  care- 
of  the  inutility  of  attempting,  pub-  lessly  with  his  friends,  an  arrow, 
licly,  to  apprehend  the  murderers  of  shot  from  a  wood  on  one  side,  sud- 
liis  friend,  repaireil  privately  into  denly  glanced  by  them.  Turning 
Cbirkeland,  whither  they  had  fled,  round,  the  seven  shot  towards  the 
accompanied  only  by  six  trusty  spot  whence  the  weapon  had  issued, 
friends.  “  Being  come  to  Chirke-  and,  to  their  surprise,  they  found 
land,  he  abode  there  many  dayes,  in  that  they  had  shot  “  the  third  bro- 
secret  and  unseene,  sleeping  in  the  ther  of  the  murtherers.”  So,  “  God 
(lay,  and  watching  all  the  night,  revenged  that  wicked  murther  by  the 
In  the  end,  with  the  hel|)e  of  his  death  of  every  one  of  the  three  mur- 
friends,  he  caught  the  two  murder-  therers.  Dayly  bickerings,’*  conti- 
crs,  whom  he  had  no  sooner  in  nues  our  entertaining  annalist,  **  too 
hand,  but  the  crie  did  rise — The  long  to  be  written,  passed  between 
Trevors  to  their  friends,  and  the  so  neare  and  hatefull  neighbours.  In 
Kyffins  to  their  leaders  !  To  the  the  end,  the  plague,  which  common- 
latter  of  these  cries,  Meredith  ab  ly  followeth  warre  and  desolation, 
liowel  ab  Moris  (a  friend  of  Iwan,  after  the  Earle  of  Pembroke’s  expe- 
by  whom  he  had  been  materially  dition,  took  away  Iwan  ab  Robert, 
assisted  in  the  apprehension  of  the  at  his  house  in  Keselgyfarch,  in  the 
criminals)  resortra,  who  told  Iwan  flowere  of  his  age,  ^ing  thirty-one 
ab  Robert  that  it  was  impossible  for  yeares  old,  whose  death  ended  the 
him  to  carry  them  out  of  the  coun-  strife  of  those  houses,  for  his  three 
trey,  to  any  place,  to  have  judicial  eldest  sonnes  were  sister’s- son nes  to 
proceedings  against  them,  by  reason  How'el  ab  Rys  ab  Howel  Vaughan  t." 
that  the  factor  of  the  Trevors  would  From  the  midst  of  all  this  barba- 
lay  the  way  and  the  narrow  passages  rous  turbulence,  sparks  of  rude  and 
of  the  country ;  and  if  they  were  savage  heroism  occasionally  flashed 
brought  to  Chirke-castle  gate,  to  re-  forth,  shining  with  redoubled  lustre 
ceive  the  triall  of  the  coun  trey  la  wes,  in  the  deep  gloom  from  which  they 
it  was  lawfull  for  the  o^nder's  were  emitted.  In  a  feud  between 
friends,  whosoever  they  were,  to  our  old  friend  Howel  Vaughan  and 
bring  £.5  for  every  man,  for  a  fine  GrufFydd  ab  John  ab  Gronw,  the 
to  the  lord,  and  to  acquit  tliem,  soe  latter  surrounded  his  foeman’s  man- 
it  were  not  in  cases  of  treason — a  sion  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  kin- 
damnable  custome  used  in  those  dred  and  friends,  and,  after  consum- 
days  In  the  lordships*  marches,  which  ing  all  the  out-houses,  commenced  an 
was  used  alM  in  Mowddwy,  untill  assault  upon  the  house  itself,  setting 
the  new  ordinance  of  M  ales,  made  it  on  fire  with  bundles  of  ignited 
in  the  seyen-and-twentieth  yeare  of  straw.  The  smoke  of  these  com- 
Henry  \II1.  Hereupon  Iwan  ab  bustible  materials,  with  that  of  the 
Robert  commanded  one  of  his  men  burning  out-houses,  greatly  annoyed 
to  strike  off  their  heads,  which  the  the  defendants,  so  that  they  crept 
fellow  doeing  faintely,  the  otfender  under  the  tables  and  benches  in  the 
told  him,  that  if  he  had  his  neck  hall,  nearly  in  a  state  of  suffocation, 
under  his  sworde,  he  would  make  During  this  scene  of  confusion  and 
his  sworde  take  better  edge  than  he  alarm,  Howel  Vaughan,  then  an  old 
ilid  SM  resolute  were  they,  in  those  man,  disdained  to  stoop  his  head, 
in  contempt  of  death !  \\  here-  and  stood  valiantly  in  the  middle  of 
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)  liall  wiiJ*  sword  in  his  hand,  and  resolute  a  champion.  Camden 
*7l  urnni?  his  panic-stricken  men  to  has  preserved  the  names  of  this  gal- 
iS  rbt  ^He  bade  them  “  arise,  like  lant  band ;  and  it  api>oars  that  the 
en!  for  shame!  for  he  had  known  garrison  consisted  of  ox\\y  fifteen  men, 
Ihtrc  as  <Toat  a  smoke  in  that  hall  including  the  commander,  Dafydd  ; 
uwn  a  Christinas  Even  !**  He  was,  and  this  small  com^iany  was  opposed 
howt  vtr,  overpowered  by  numbers,  to  an  English  army  of  iirobably  three 
un.l  roinnellcd  at  last  to  capitulate,  or  four  thousand  men  !  “He  was 


and  compelled  at  last  to  capitulate,  or  four  thousand  men  !  “He  was 
In  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  a  most  goodly  man  of  personage,” 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  when  says  the  Historian  of  Gw^ir,  speak- 

..  ing  of  l>afydd,  “of  greate  stature, 

- here  a  snow-white  rose,  .  «  anneare  bv  the  Welsh  sonires 

\nd  there  a  red,  with  fatal  blossoming  appeare  Dy  ine  v>  eisn  songes 

And  tnere  a  i  ,  j oil  made  unto  him,)  and  most  valliant 

And  dadly  fr.»gnu,ce  madden  d  all  the  ^  Besides  the  turmoiles  abroad, 

’  he  sustayned  deadly  feud  (as  the 

the  castle  of  Harlech,  in  Merioneth-  nortlieme  man  terineth  it)  at  home 
shire,  was  defended,  on  the  part  of  at  his  doore,  a  warre  more  dangerous 
the  latter,  by  a  most  fearless  chief-  than  the  other.” 
tain,  named  Dafydd  ah  Evan  ab  In  this  barbarous  and  turbulent 
Einion.  After  Edward  the  Fourth  state  did  the  Welsh  continue  till  the 
hid  taken  pissession  of  every  strong-  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
hold  in  die  kingdom,  excepting  this,  when  the  union  of  their  country  with 
and  two  or  three  others  in  Northum-  England  prepared  tlie  way  for  the 
Inrlaiid,  he  sent  an  officer  to  demand  abolition  of  tnose  gloomy  and  dis- 
from  Dafydd  the  unconditional  sur-  graceful  practices  which  had  hitlier- 
nndiT  of  Harlech  Castle,  probably  to  prevailed  so  destructively  amongst 
anticiinting  the  ready  compliance  of  them.  This  union  was  founded  upon 


the  latter,  by  a  most  fearless  chief¬ 
tain,  named  Dafydd  ab  Evan  ab 
Einion.  After  Edward  the  Fourth 
hid  taken  pissession  of  every  strong- 


the  Welshman  ; — but  he  was  mis-  principles  equally  advantageous  to 
taken.  Dafydd  was  too  sturdy  a  both  parties.  It  gave  the  utmost 
soldier  to  yield  so  quietly,  and  he  advancement  (to  use  the  words  of 
determined  to  hazard  a  siege,  al-  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,)  to  the  civil 
though  his  garrison  was  miserably  prosjierity  of  the  Welsh,  by  admitting 
defective,  in  point  both  of  numbers  them  to  a  thorough  communication 
and  provision.  The  King,  therefore,  of  laws  with  the  people  of  England  ; 
dispatched  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  and  the  great  circumspection  which 
Pembroke,  with  an  army  to  subdue  was  used  in  the  framing  of  the  re-- 
liiin.  After  many  toils  and  difficul-  quisite  ordinances,  proved  the  real 
lies,  Pembroke  succeeded  in  march-  sincerity  of  the  monarch's  intentions, 
inp  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the  “  The  King's  Highness,''  says  the 
I'riiicijMility,  and  again  the  surrender  first  statute  (26  Henry  viii.)  enactetl 
of  the  castle  was  demanded,  when  for  this  purpose,  “  of  a  singular  zeal, 
the  following  bold  and  energetic  an-  love,  and  favour,  that  he  bears  to- 
swtr  was  returned :  “No!  we  will  wards  the  subjects  of  his  dominion 
iwt  give  up  this  castle,''  said  Dafydd ;  of  Wales,  ordains,  that  his  said  coun- 
*‘an(l  you  may  tell  your  leader,  that,  try  and  dominion  of  Wales  shall 
years  ago,  I  held  out  a  castle  be  for  ever,  henceforth,  incorporated, 
m  r  ranee  to  long  that  all  the  old  united,  and  annexeil  to  and  with 
'^oiiien  in  ^Fales  talked  of  it ; — 1  this  his  realm  of  England  ;  and  that 
J'ul  now  keep  this  Welsli  castle  so  all  persons  bom,  and  to  be  born,  in 


liim.  After  many  toils  and  difficul¬ 
ties,  Pembroke  succeeded  in  march¬ 
ing  his  troops  into  the  heart  of  the 
I'riiicijMility,  and  again  the  surrender 


swer  was  returned :  “No!  we  will 
not  give  up  tbit  castle,''  said  Dafydd ; 
‘‘and  you  may  tell  your  leader,  that, 
years  ago,  I  held  out  a  castle 
»n  I  ranee  to  long  that  all  the  old 
''^oinen  in  Wales  talked  of  it; — 1 
,^i  now  keep  this  Welsli  castle  so 


now  Keep  tnis  Welsli  castle  so  all  persons  bom,  and  to  be  born,  m 
ong  that  all  the  old  women  of  France  the  said  Principality,  country,  and 
h  *  l/*i  he  did  “keep”  dominion  of  Wales,  shall  have,  en- 

>  tnl  all  his  provision  was  consum-  lov.  and  inherit,  all  and  singular  free- 


>  on  »n  his  provision  was  consum-  joy,  and  inherit,  all  and  singular  free- 
j  was  staring  him  and  doms,  liberties,  rights,  privileges, 

js  eroic  band  in  the  face.  He  was  and  laws,  within  this  his  realm,  as 
I  f®*hpelled  to  capitulate,  but  on  other  of  the  King's  subjects  naturally 
onourabjg  within  the  same  have,  enjoy, 

pre  men,  was  and  inherit.”  And,  by  a  subsequent 

ihe*K'  *  hiuch  entreaty  with  section  of  the  same  Act,  two  members 
Priv  l'”f  *  would  fain  have  de-  were  to  be  returned  to  Parliament 

t  the  adverse  party  of  so  stout  for  the  county  of  Monmouth,  and 
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one  for  each  of  the  shires  in  ^\'ale8, 
besides  one  burgess  to  he  elected  by 
every  burgh,  being  a  shire  town,  ex¬ 
cept  tlje  sliire  town  of  the  county  of 
Merioneth  ;  and,  tinally,  a  coniinis- 
aion  was  directed  to  be  isaiieu  “  to 
such  iK'rsoiiH  as  to  his  Highness  shall 
secin  convenient,”  to  inquire  into 
the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of 
Wales,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  the 
King  in  council.  This  latter  pro¬ 
vision  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
contemplation  of  an  event,  which,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  English  laws, 
and  an  impartial  administration  of 
justice  througliout  the  Principality, 
tended  effectually  to  the  extirpation 
of  the  “  lewd  and  detestable  male- 
facts,”  which  were  daily  perpetrated, 
to  the  high  displeasure  of  God, 
inquietation  of  the  King’s  well-dis¬ 
posed  subjects,  and  disturbancie  of 
the  ])ublic  weal.”  The  event  here 
alluded  to  was  the  enacting  of  the 
statute  of  the  34-th  and  35th  of  the 
same  reign, — a  statute  which  Mr 
Barrington  characterizes  as  contain- 
•  ing  a  “  most  complete  code  of  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  framed  with  such  precision  and 
accuracy,  that  no  one  clause  of  it 
hath  ever  occasionetl  a  doubt,  or  re¬ 
quired  explanation.”  By  this  edict, 
also,  four  new  counties  were  added 
to  U'ales,  and  one  to  England  *. 

Many  years,  however,  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  the  W’elsh  reaped  the  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  union.  They  were 
at  first  most  obstinately  averse  to  the 
adoption  of  the  milder  manners  of 
their  con(|uerors ;  but  the  abolition  of 
the  severe  laws  enacted  against  them 
in  former  reigns,  led  them  to  think 
more  favourably  of  the  English  ;  and, 
finally,  by  associating  more  amica¬ 
bly  with  them,  to  adopt  their  man¬ 
ners,  and  imitate  their  customs.  The 
page  of  the  historian,  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  country,  are  now  the 
only  proofs  of  their  vindictive  enmity 
toward  the  English,  and  nearly  all 
the  traces  of  their  fierce  hostility 
are  now  wiped  away  from  the  face  of 


the  earth.  The  Welsh  bridge 
Shrewsbury,  with  its  well-defeiidtd 
towers,  is  no  more ;  the  appalling 
gibbets  on  the  border  are  dcmolishcil; 
and  all  that  remains  of  Oswi^stn* 
Castle  is  the  mound  of  earth  on 
which  it  was  erected,  with  a  few 
scattered  stones  which  once  coinpo- 
setl  its  masonry.  But  although  this 
long-cherished  animosity  was  at 
length  annihilated,  the  Welsh  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  state  of  considerable  rude, 
ness  and  simplicity  for  some  time 
after  they  had  been  admitted  to  an 
equal  participation  in  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  the  English ;  and  it 
was  not  till  within  these  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years  that  they  began  to 
adopt  the  more  polished  manners  of 
their  neighbours.  If  we  may  credit 
a  reverend,  though  an  anonymous 
writer,  we  must  form  what  many 
will  term  a  very  lowly  idea  of  Wales 
and  her  inhabitants,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  is  transcribed  from  a 
rare  tract,  printed  in  1769,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which  has  evinced  no  little 
zeal  and  ingenuity  in  endeavouring 
to  prove  the  illegality  and  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  presenting  to  Welsh  beni- 
fices,  incumbents  totally  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  their  parishoners. 
“The  greatest  part  of  Wales,”  writes 
our  author,  “  by  its  situation  and 
its  distance  from  the  metropolis,  is 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  Ik- 
nehts  of  commerce.  The  produce  of 
the  country  is  the  chief,  and  almost 
the  only  support  of  the  natives  ;  what 
remains,  after  supplying  the  home 
consumption,  is  exported.  The  mo¬ 
ney  they  receive,  in  exchange  tor 
their  commodities,  serves  them  for 
the  purposes  of  hospitality,  not  lux¬ 
ury.  •  As  money  is  not  otherwise 
valuable  than  as  it  is  the  means  of 
acquiring  the  necessaries  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  life,  they  know  no  other 

use  for  it  f.  If  accumulations  of 
gold  and  silver  be  the  only  criterion 
of  wealth — then  are  they  poor ;  if 
plenty  is — then  are  they  rich.  Happy 


*  T  l»c«c  counticN  were  those  of  Itadnor,  Brecknock,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh  . 
the  one  added  to  Knglund  was  that  of  .Moninouth.  Wales  now'  consisted  of  twel'C 
Kiitrcs,  eight  having  been  made  by  Edward  at  the  Conquest. 

i*  I'hc  following  curious  Epistle  from  Sir  Roger  Mostyn  of  Mostyn  in  Flintshire, 
to  his  neighU)ur,  P\ers  Pennant,  Esq.  of  Bvehton,  affbrds  a  striking  proof  of  the 
\alue  t»f  money  in  \\  ales  in  the  seventeenth  centurx' 
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in  tiniling  an  asylum  among  those 
luiprt'cnable  tortressos,  built  by  the 
h.iiul  ofNature,  which  were  formerly 
thiir  security  against  the  power,  and, 
since,  against  the  luxury,  of  the 
Kndisli ;  environed  on  all  sides  by 
\W%e(j'ax{imses),  they  enjoy  tran¬ 
quillity  without  indolence,  liberty 
without  licentiousness,  and  plenty 
without  luxury.  Thus  they  expe¬ 
rience  a  happiness  unknown  in  better- 
cultivated  and  more-refined  conntries 
—a  happiness  which  opulence  can 
iKver  purchase !”  This,  exaggerated 
as  it  may  appear,  affords,  we  have 
no  (louht,*  a  tolerably  correct  view  of 
the  condition  of  the  Welsh  at  the 
jKriod  in  question.  Even  now,  they 
‘  are,  for  the  most  part,  (we  speak  more 
’  particularly  of  the  peasantry  in  the 

(secluded  districts  of  North  Wales,) 
a  rude  and  unjiolished  people ;  but 

I  their  contumacious  turbulence  is 
softened  down,  and  transformed  in- 
to  kind  but  ruggetl  courtesy.  Nor 
j  have  they  forgotten  the  martial  deeds 
;  and  valiant  exploits  of  their  fore- 
i  fathers ;  and  the  narration  of  their 
feuds  and  forays  still  serves  to  while 


away  the  winter’s  evening  in  the 
peasant’s  cottage. 

Such  themes  inspire  the  Border  shop* 
herd's  tale. 

When  in  the  grey -thatch  sounds  the  fit¬ 
ful  gale ; 

And  constant  wheels  go  round  with  whirl¬ 
ing  din, 

As  by  red  ember-light  the  damsels  spin  : 
Each  chants  by  turns  the  sung  his  soul 
approves. 

Or  bears  the  burthen  to  the  maid  he  loves. 

Still  to  the  surly  strain  of  martial  deeds, 
In  cadence  soft  the  dirge  of  love  succeeds. 
With  tales  of  ghosts  that  haunt  un¬ 
hallow'd  ground; 

While,  narrowing  still,  the  circle  closes 
round. 

Till  shrinking  pale,  from  nameless  cause 
of  fear. 

Each  peasant  starts  his  neighbour's  voice 
to  hear. 

And  are  not  these  simple  and  in¬ 
nocent  pastimes  a  thousand  times 
more  profitable  than  all  the  rude 
and  sanguinary  heroism  of  a  savage 
Border  chieftain  and  his  clan  } 


THE  WHOLE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN. 


I  Letter  /. 

'  Sir. 

\  No  argument  is,  I  believe,  more 
perplexed  with  fallacies,  than  that 
I'liich  professes  to  state  the  positive 
claim  which  all  persons  are  often  said 
to  possess  equally,  on  principles  of 
natural  or  constitutional  right,  to 
the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament.  Honest  men,  of  all  par¬ 
ties,  ought  to  be  anxious  to  see  this 
argument  probed  to  the  bottom.  For 
even  the  advocates  of  what  is  called 
equal  representation  ought  to  be  glad 


to  see  error  refuted ;  and  if  their 
cause  be,  on  the  whole,  just  or  reason¬ 
able,  they  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
ultimately  he  benefited  by  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  any  false  theory  on  which 
they  may  have  been  accustomed  to 
support  it.  I  have  to  request  the 
use,  therefore,  of  a  few  pages  of  your 
Journal,  for  the  examination  of  this 
question  of  right. 

It  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary 
to  inquire  what  right  is,  and  what 
its  extent  and  its  limits  ; — right  po- 


tAR  r^EBs,  Mottyn^i  ■  ■—  1674. 

.  1  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  asking  for  the  £.4  you  owe  me  for 

pu'’  of  oxen;  but  1  want  the  money  to  make  up  £.20  to  send  mv  son  to  Oxford 
'’CXI  week.  lam,  J  v 

Dear  Pyers, 

Your's  &c. 


P.S.«.How  does  your  head  this  n 
‘'line  aches  confoundedly. 


Roger  Mostyn. 


'  oxen  •  nvoncy  was  so  scarce,  that  four  pounds  was  the  price  of  a  pair  of 

ront  ®^onet  of  Mostyn,  (one  of  the  richest  individuals  in  North  Wales,) 

ui  hit  twJl  ^  sending  his  hdr-apparent  to  the  University  w-ith  twenty  pounds 

mu.  of  WMtford  andlMjweU,  p.  63. 
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Jitical  is  of  course  meant ;  and  that 
^nquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  right 
which  the  particular  question  of  uni- 
veml  sufiVage  requires,  will  be  found 
to  involve  the  whole  rights  of  man, 
and,  therefore,  to  supply  the  criterion 
of  every  popular  claim  which  can  be 
in  any  case  asserteil  or  implied. 

Now,  rights  (if  we  connect  its  po¬ 
litical  meaning  with  the  true  elemen¬ 
tary  signification  of  the  term,)  may 
be  defined  to  consist  in  the  possession 
or  exercise  of  those  political  functions 
or  powers  which  God  commands  or 
wills  us  to  have.  What,  then,  are 
those  political  functions  and  powers 
which  are,  by  God's  will,  made  the 
right  of  mankind?  or  what  those 
functions  which  he  appears  to  as¬ 
sign,  without  any  reservation  or  dif¬ 
ference,  to  any,  or  to  all  individuals? 
The  powers  and  functions  which  he 
assigns  as  our  righif  he  may  be  said, 
in  other  words,  to  make  it  our  duty 
to  claim :  and  accordingly  the  asser- 
tors  of  every  popular  claim  hold,  and 
justly,  that  it  is  roan's  duty  to  assert 
all  rights  which  it  is  God's  pleasure 
that  he  should  have. 

Here  first  present  themselves  two 
sorts  of  right,  clearly  distinguished 
from  all  hypothetical  rights,  or  from 
all  rights  which  can  l^  made  out 
only  by  reasoning.  These  are,  first, 
the  right  of  possession ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  right  mven  by  law.  Possession 
may,  no  doubt,  wrongful :  a  law 
may  be  inexpedient.  No  one  man  can 
have  a  just  rmht  to  any  thing  incon- 
aiatent  with  the  just  right  of  another. 
Of  these  rights,  however,  namelv, 
the  right  of  possession,  and  the  right 
which  if  given  by  law,  the  existence, 
and,  under  the  restriction  of  higher 
principles,  the  validity,  are  quite  in¬ 
contestable.  To  say  the  least,  they 
are  always  valid  jirima  facie ;  and 

that  of  ponetsion  it  often  the  plain¬ 
er  of  the  two :  for  a  right  possessed, 
is,  in  the  caae  now  before  us,  alwajrs 
visible  in  its  exercise  ;  but  cases  may 
be  imagined  in  which  a  law,  though 
certain,  is  not  practically  allowed  and 
exemplified. 

We  have  now  to  ask,  whether  man 
ever  possesses  any  other  righu  than 
these  ?  ami  two  methods  oSpr  them¬ 
selves  of  obtiuning  an  answer.  The 
first  method  is,  to  consult  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  such  lighu  on  this  sublet 

M  may  be  revealed;  the  second  it,  to 


look  for  those  indications  which  the 
order  of  Nature  may  be  found  to  ex¬ 
hibit.  Both  these  authorities,  if  both 
speak  to  the  question,  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  speak  with  a  consentient  voice, 
for,  in  the  same  Great  Author  of 
ture  and  of  Revelation,  there  can  be 
no  contradiction:  His  word  and  works 
must  always  be  in  unison  one  with 
the  other.  1  am.  Sir,  your  humble 
Servant,  &c. 

Letter  IF. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  says 
Revelation  ?  I  believe  I  may  affirm, 
that  it  neither  teaches  nor  implies  the 
existence  of  any  political  right  in  any 
person,  or  in  any  class  of  society, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  rights 
which  have  been  enuraeratetl,  name¬ 
ly,  the  right  of  actual  possession,  and 
the  right  which  is  created  by  positive 
law.  It  seems  to  8])eak  always  of 
actual  jwwer  as  vested  by  a  primi 
facie  right  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
possess  it ;  it  seems  to  sanction  men 
in  availing  themselves  of  those  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  the  law  of  the  land 
entitles  them :  but  the  most  which 
can  be  urged  from  Scripture,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  any  other  natural  rights,  is, 
that  it  contains  many  plain  indica¬ 
tions  that  God,  besides  the  eternal 
happiness,  wills  also  the  temporal 
happiness  of  man.  Willing  this  end, 
he  must  of  course  necessarily  will  the 
means  also  of  producing  it.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  w'e  can  prove  any  thing  to  be  I 
the  means,  that  is,  the  sole,  or,  in  any 
given  circumstances,  the  best  means 
of  attaining  that  happiness  which 
God  has  designed  for  us,  Scripture 
may  he  said,  perhaps,  to  afford  ground 
for  inferring  that  the  end  may,  in 
such  case,  Jvmtify  the  means, — may, 
in  a  certain  sense  of  the  word,  give  a 
right  to  them, — ^may  give  a  right  to 
a  specific  system  of  polity,  if  that 
system  can  be  adequately  proved  to 
constitute  the  specific  means  which 
are  wanted. 

Of  the  very  material  inquiry  into 
the  qualification  to  which  this  right 
is  subject,  it  is  not  here  my  purpose 
to  speak.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  ob¬ 
serve  for  the  present,  that  this  right 
is  no  other  than  that  of  expedienev ; 
and  that  what  I  have  to  say  of  the 
ai^lication  of  it  to  the  caae  More  us 
will  be  reserved  for  one  of  my 
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lowing  letters  •.  The  question  of  that  li^rty  is  one  of  the  ingrcilienu 
expediency,  whether  ahaudoned  or  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances, 
notby  the  advocates  of  an  equal  re-  the  improvement  and  kapmness  of  the 
presenution  in  Parliament,  it  is  not  human  race  are  promote,  and  with- 
by  any  means  my  intention  to  argue,  out  which,  perhaps,  they  cannot  reach 
but  only  to  bring  back  to  the  true  their  highest  practicable  degree  of 
sute  ol  the  argument  those  reason-  advancement.  But  this  is  only  a 
ers  who  may  have  unwillingly  wan-  form  of  the  argument  from  exp^li- 
dered  from  it— I  am.  Sir,  &c.  ency. 

_  Here  we  come,  however,  to  a  po¬ 
pular  argument,  which  professes  to 
Letter  III.  ninge  on  that  very  authority  which 

We  have  now  to  ask,  whether  we  is  truly  supposed  to  be  imramount  on 
can  disa*rn  in  nature,  any  other  sort  the  question.  This  argument,  if  1 
or  sorts  of  right  than  those  already  understand  it  accurately,  is  as  fol- 
enumerated  ?  This  can  be  discerned  lows : — “  God  gives  to  every  man  a 
only  by  an  examination  of  the  human  right  in  his  own  labour,  which  can- 
race,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  social  not  in  any  case  be  justly  infringed, 
order  or  progress,  and  by  observing  without  the  consent  of  the  person  to 
whether  any  political  powers  are  whom  it  is  given.  From  the  exercise 
either  so  universally  committed  to  of  labour  springs  wealth  or  property, 
roan,  or  at  least  so  clearly  intended  which  is  to  be  regarded,  in  all  cases, 
for  him,  that  they  can  be  inferred,  as  the  representative  of  labour,  and 
from  the  actual  history  of  the  species,  which,  whether  acquired  or  trans- 
to  constitute  its  universal  or  natural  mitted,  is  always  held  by  precisely 
rights.  We,  for  the  present,  exclude,  the  same  personal  title  which  he  who 
as  before,  the  argument  from  expe-  earned  it  possessed  originally  to  his 
diency.  own  labour.  An  inherited  estate  was 

Now,  here  it  is  plain,  that  there  the  direct  product  of  labour  to  the 
are  no  other  functions  whatever  in  person  by  whom  it  was  first  accuniu- 
which  there  is  so  great  and  so  irre-  fated.  That  person  possessed,  of 
concilable  a  disparity  between  differ-  course,  to  the  product,  the  same  title 
ent  men,  and  ages,  and  countries,  as  which  he  had  to  the  labour  produ- 
that  which  exists  in  the  political  cingit.  It  \%  hit  own:  he  transfers 
functions  which  are  created  by  dif-  the  righf  to  whom  he  pleases, 
ferent  systems  of  polity.  The  pas-  Hence  the  right  accrues  to  the  per- 
sions,  the  common  necessities  of  na-  son  to  whom  he  sells  that  product,  or 
ture,  the  demand  for  luxuries  by  the  to  the  person  to  whom  he  may  choose 
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act  of  the  legislature.  'I'his  is  free 
goveniment,  in  its  simplest  form  ;  a 
torin,  also,  which  is  perba])8  appli* 
cable,  with  much  strictness,  in  very 
small  communities,  such  as  some 
states  of  antiquity  are  said  to  have 
been,  and  such  as,  in  Switzerland, 
some  are’ represented  still  to  be, — 
staU‘s  constituted  by  only  a  single 
town,  with  a  very  compact  adjacent 
territory.”  Yet  it  must  be  observetl, 
that,  in  many  state's  which  have  been 
called  free,  the  {copulation  has  been 
com{>o8i‘d  principally  of  slaves,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  citizens  were 
a  privileged  class.  But  to  pursue 
the  argument : 

“  In  large  states,  to  take,  literally, 
the  voice  of  each  individual  on  every 
law  or  every  tax  which  is  proposed, 
becomes  impracticable.  W'hat  is 
practicable,  and  deviates  least  from 
the  simple  plan,  is  to  legislate,  not 
in  mass,  but  by  representatives.  It  is 
easy  to  arrange  the  election  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
individual  shall  have  an  equal  voice 
in  electing  them  :  and  as  this  is  the 
only  equitable  way  in  which  can 
be  securi'tl  to  each  his  natural  equi¬ 
valent  of  weight  and  intiuence,  it  is 
contemled  that  he  has  a  right  to  such 
a  voice  ;  and  thus  the  right  to  an 
ixmal  representation  succeeds  natu¬ 
rally  and  necessarily  to  the  simple 
right  of  giving  or  withholding  con¬ 
sent  to  every  act  of  theCjovernment.” 

These  assumptions,  if  1  do  not 
mistake,  or  assumptions  equivalent  to 
these,  are  at  the  Iwttom  of  most  ar¬ 
guments  for  equal  rights,  or  for  the 
right  of  universal  suffrage ;  argu¬ 
ments,  I  believe,  more  injurious  to 
tjue  liberty,  by  substituting  an  er¬ 
roneous  in  the  place  of  the  true  theo¬ 
ry  on  which  the  merits  of  a  free  Go¬ 
vernment  may  be  supiwrtetl,  and 
more  likely  to  occasion  its  entire  sub¬ 
version  than  any  other  cause  which 
can  be  assigned.  That  the  onlt  r  of 
nature  gives  to  every  man  a  right  in 
his  own  labour,  and  in  the  {woducc 
of  it,  is,  1  believe,  true,  as  a  general 
{Ktsition.  Every  Government  which 
denies  this  right,  or  which  denies 
the  excKiseof  it,  must  be  tyrannical. 
But  it  is  another  question,  whether 
this  right  be  uncontrollable,  except 
by  the  peraonid  consent  of  all  those 
who  hare  property  or  labour  at  their 
i'ommand,  or  by  their  consent,  as 
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signitied  by  their  representatives.  We 
will  examine  this  question,  therefore, 
article  by  article,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  {iropositions  which  have 
been  advanced. 

First,  then,  it  is  said,  that  God 
gives  to  every  man  a  right  to  his  own 
labour,  and  to  its  produce.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  it  is  a  most  imjxjrfect  form 
of  society  in  which  labour  is  compul¬ 
sory  instead  of  free ;  nor  can  the 
order  of  Providence  be  counteracted 
more  fatally,  than  by  making  the 
many,  if  susceptible  of  liberty,  the 
vassals  of  the  few.  This  tends  to 
dt*grade  their  moral  perceptions,  to 
intercept  their  liappiness  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  life,  and  to  limit  their  means 
of  preparing  themselves  for  a  better. 
On  the  general  principle,  therefore, 
that  labour  ought  to  be  free, — that 
Uie  happiness  of  mankind  requires  it 
should  be  so, — and  that,  so  far.  Pro¬ 
vidence  makes  free  labour  their  right, 
— that,  in  some  sense,  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  God  gives  a  right 
to  claim  and  assert  this  freedom, — 
and  that  a  representative  system  is  a 
very  happy  device,  and  a  very  natural 
one,  both  for  gaining  it,  and  for  secur¬ 
ing  it  when  gained,  I  entirely  agree 
with  what  has  been  said.  That  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  may  also  be  the  best 
basis  on  which  a  representative  system 
can  rest,  is  a  proposition  wbicn,  on 
tlie  ground  1  have  here  to  take,  1  am 
not  in  the  least  concerned  to  deny. 
But  the  right,  in  every  one  of  these 
cases,  is  measured  by  the  utility. 
Prove  the  utility,  and  I  admit  the 
right :  that  is,  1  admit  it  under  cer¬ 
tain  provisos.  But  the  prior  question 
is,  of  those  rights  or  functions  which 
may  be  challenged  by  all  men,  in  all 
circumstances,  as  being  conferred  by 
a  plainer  or  more  direct  title  than 
that  of  their  utility,  or  as  being  pre- 
scribiMl  by  the  voice  of  Nature  or  by 
the  will  of  God. 

1  suppose  it  then  asserted,  that,  in 
all  cases,  it  is  the  unqualified  right 
of  the  labourer  to  do  no  work  for  the 
public,  unless  he  has  bound  himself 
by  some  {x>sitive  contract ;  that  the 
man  of  property  may,  in  like  man-, 
ner,  withhold  all  contribution  to  the 
exigences  of  the  State.  1  tmust  sure¬ 
ly  be  allowed,  that  no  observation  of 
history  can  ua  to  infer  tbit  as 
the  common  right  of  mankind.  There 
has  never,  probably,  been  a  single 
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case,  in  which  governors  have  not 
claimetl  and  exercised  a  qualified 
ri<^ht  over  the  labour  or  the  property 
of”  the  community  :  there  has  been 
no  case,  probably,  in  which  this  claim 
of  the  governor’s  has  been  practically 
rcsisteil,  by  setting  up,  in  opposition 
to  it,  an  abstract  principle  of  right. 
In  all  cases  of  resistance  to  Govern¬ 
ment,  tyranny,  either  suffered  or  ap¬ 
prehended, — excess  in  the  use  of 
power,  not  a  false  title  to  power, 
used  wisely  or  with  moderation,  has 
bt'en  the  true  motive  and  reason  for 
such  resistance. 

Hut  suppose  that  the  true  title  of 
a  governor  to  exact  labour  from  any 
individual,  or  to  imirose  a  tax  on 
him,  depends  absolutely  on  that  in¬ 
dividual’s  consent.  Observe  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  which  this  position  must 
lead,  and  then  judge  how  far  it  may 
be  tenable.  The  country  is  inva¬ 
ded  ;  they  who  choose  may  repel 
the  invader ; — a  tax  is  necessary, 
let  those  pay  it  who  will.  Is  it  not 
plain,  that  to  trust,  in  such  cases,  to 
the  courage  or  to  tire  patriotism  of 
individuals,  is  to  encounter  evils 
far  more  destructive  of  inght,  far 
more  fatal  to  liberty,  than  can  be 
redeemed  by  any  speculative  inde¬ 
pendence  of  tyrannical  or  arbitrary 
institutions  ? 

Hut  this  is  allowed,  and  it  is  re¬ 
plied,  that  in  such  cases  individuals 
must  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  ma¬ 
jority.  True ;  we  can  propose  no 
better  expedient :  but  wnere  lurks, 
meanwhile,  our  positive  right  ?  Why 
am  1  bound  by  the  act  of  majority  } 
^1  hy  must  1  submit  rather  to  num¬ 
bers  than  to  force  ?  Suppose  that  I 
deem  the  war  to  have  been  unwise, 
which  terminated,  in  the  year  1815, 
so  iimch  to  the  glory  of  England,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  so  much  to, the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  her  finances,  and  that, 
during  the  course  of  it,  I  opposed,  as 
much  as  1  could,  the  expensive  po¬ 
licy  which  the  Government  pursued, 
•'ly  personal  labour,  or  my  patrimo- 
mal  estate,  are  now  taxed  immo- 
erately,  to  pay  an  ex  pence  which  I 
[’^'"".consentt'd  to  incur.  Am  I, 
ough  1  allow  the  war  to  have  been 
implied  consent 
he  majority  of  the  nation,  less  in- 
\  actual  burden  so  im- 
^  should  have  been  liad 
n  iropostMl  by  a  single  despot  ^ 


that  system  is,  I  believe,  wisely  de¬ 
vised,  which  gives  to  public  opinion 
a  decided  influence  on  the  choice  of 
all  measures  in  which  the  public  is 
interested.  It  may  be  better  to  live 
w’here  a  majority  makes  the  law, 
than  where  the  law  rests  with  a  fac¬ 
tion,  or  with  an  individual.  The  ex¬ 
pediency,  on  the  whole,  of  so  living, 
reconciles  me  to  single  evils,  which 
else,  {)erhaps,  1  could  not  readily  to¬ 
lerate:  but  the  might  of  numbers 
cannot  make  right,  any  more  than 
the  might  of  one. 

And  farther — over  and  above  the 
submission  which,  on  this  theory  of 
natural  right,  1  am  bound  to  pay  to 
the  will  of  the  majority,  a  submis¬ 
sion  which,  in  truth,  cannot  be  ex« 
acted  on  any  principle,  but  that,  for 
certain  cases,  it  is  the  best  exjiedient 
which  can  be  devised,  (and  so  de¬ 
fensible,  no  doubt,  on  the  score  of 
expediency,)  I  am  supposed  to  dele¬ 
gate  also  my  own  rights  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative,  (and  that  representative 
appointed  also  by  a  majority,)  and 
to  be  bound  by  the  acts  of  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  representatives  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  empire  in  which  I  live.  On 
principles  of  expediency  this  is  well : 
1  may  not  have  any  better  plan  to 
ropose :  but  duty,  or  loyalty,  being 
ere  out  of  the  question,  this,  assu¬ 
redly,  is  my  only  reason  for  submit¬ 
ting  to  measures  which  1  do  not  ap¬ 
prove. 

The  case  will  be  plainer  if  stated 
as  follows:  Richard  and  Thomas 
live  on  two  sides  of  a  ditch,  the 
boundary  of  their  respective  parishes. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  ruling 
powers  in  both  parishes  are  possessed 
with  a  love  of  litigation.  Thomas 
and  Richard  hate  equally  the  going 
to  law,  but  are  totally  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  law-suit.  Richard's  parish 
is  governed  by  a  vestry  appointed  by 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  he  has  ultimately  to  pay 
ten  pounds  to  his  lawyer.  The  other 
parish  is  ruled  arbitrarily  by  the 
Squire,  and  Thomas  has  the  luck  to 
come  off  for  forty  shillings.  V  et  it  is 
said  that  Richard’s  natural  rights  are 
respected,  while  Thomas  is  only  a 
slave  or  a  vassal. 

Now,  that  Thomas  is  only  a  slave 
or  a  vassal,  1  must,  of  course,  in 
these  circumstances,  concede.  ^  But 
surely  Richard,  as  to  this  particular 
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point,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
much  better.  “  Poor  fellow,”  says 
Thomas,  1  pity  you  ;  you  are  five 
times  worse  otf  even  than  1  am.” 
llichard  is  sturdy,  and  will  not  al¬ 
low  this. 

8ay8  Thomas,  **  Five  tiroes  forty 
shillings  is  ten  pounds.” 

“  Y’es,”  says  lUchard,  “  but  we 
arc  governed  by  our  representatives.” 

**  Yet  ten  pounds  is  still  five  times 
forty  shillings.  Bt^sides,  Richard, 
were  your  representatives  all  agreed 
to  run  into  this  foolish  extrava¬ 
gance  ?” 

“  Agreed  ?  No  !  The  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  hamlet  voted  in  a  mino¬ 
rity  of  five  to  six  on  the  question.” 

**  Then,  truly,  1  cannot  see  how 
your  rights  are  any  better  secured  by 
representatives  who  are  out- voted  on 
sucli  a  question,  than  mine  are, 
though  1  leave  all  to  the  Squire. 
Your  member,  however,  1  suppose, 
did  all  he  could  ?” 

1  know  not :  1  expected  but  lit¬ 
tle  from  him.  You  remember,  that 
at  the  election  1  voted  against  him.” 

“  You,  therefore,  properly,  have 
no  representative,  since  the  repre- 
si'ntative  who  is  returned  by  your 
hamlet  is  returned  in  opposition  to 
your  wishes  and  interest.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  member  seat  by  your 
neighbours  is  powerless  to  protect 
your  right.  1  still  think,  therefore, 
that  I  am  as  well  oft'  with  the 
Squire.” 

“  But  I,”  says  Richard,  “  have 
iny  natural  right  to  be  governed  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  const'nt.” 

**  Against  it,”  says  Thomas,  it 
what  you  mean.” 

**  But  1  have  a  right  to  be  govem- 
ih1  by  the  majority.” 

**  And,”  quoth  Thomas,  so  has 
the  Squire  to  govern  roe.” 

Who  shall  decide  tvhen  doctors  dism 
agree  f  or  how  is  the  one  right  to 
Iw  proved  better  than  the  other,  ex- 
oepi  by  showing  that  it  is  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  hapniness,  that  it  is  less 
lijkely  tliat  Richard’s  property  will  be 
d^iudated,  or  his  essential  interests 
violated,  by  representatives  chosen 
bjr  a  roigority  of  the  parisli,  than 
Thomas’s  by  an  individual  master? 
“  Our  lawyer,”  Richard  mav  say, 
“  is  Lawver  Gripe,  and  I  wWi  we 
were  fairly  out  of  his  hands,  and 
tlut  the  vestry  would  agree  to  choose 


a  better.  They  will  not  turn  me, 
however,  out  ox  my  farm.  Though 
not  composed  of  the  men  1  could 
wish,  they  are  too  dependent  on  the 
public  opinion  to  act  so  manifestly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  common  interest, 
while  your  Squire  may  send  i/ou 
adrift  any  day. '  Jf  this  be  so,  we 
turn  the  ubles  on  Thomas ;  hut  it  is 
necessary  to  see  tlie  true  hinge  on 
which  they  move. 

Of  the  natural!  right  to  Annual 
Parliaments  1  need  not  now,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  expected  to  speak. 

1  am,  &c. 


Letter  IV* 

Sir, 

If  it  be  thus  shown  that  what  is 
called  equal  representation  cannot 
possibly,  unless  we  prove  its  expe¬ 
diency,  be  assumed  as  the  common 
birth-right  of  mankind ;  the  next 
point  is,  whether  any  just  title  to  it 
accrues  by  the  law  under  which  wc 
happen  to  live.  And  here  I  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  any  fact  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  the  law  limits  the  right  of  re- 
resentation  to  men  who  have  free- 
olds  of  a  certain  small  value,  and  to 
those  who  have  votes  by  prescription 
or  charter  in  certain  towns  ?  By  the 
law  can  accrue  no  more  than  it  gives  ,* 
and,  if  it  any  where  gives  more  than 
this,  let  it  be  shown. 

But  here  we  are  referred  to  the 
times  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  to  the 
many  questions  of  great  intricacy  and 
doubtfulness  which  have  been  raisetl 
to  the  constitution  of  their  Wittenage- 
mote ;  an  assembly  which  was,  in  fact, 
the  Parliament  of  those  times,  and 
in  which  I  would  not  venture  to  de¬ 
ny  that  some  few  members  may  have 
sat  as  the  representatives  of  particu¬ 
lar  districts  or  boroughs ;  though  I 
am  fully  t>ersuaded  that  it  was  cb  ief- 
ly  coropo^  of  nobles  and  clergy, 
who  sat,  not  as  deputies,  but  in  their 
own  right ;  and  though,  if  it  co»- 

tained  any  fiuptJar  rejo'esentatipes, 
all  traces  are  yet  indisputably  lost  of 
the  principles  on  whicn  the  elections 
took  place.  Though  we  were  to  grant 
this  body,  therefore,  to  have  bwn  a 
body  of  representatives,  yet,  since  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  formed,  we  cannot  deduce,  from 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a  body, 
any  precedent  as  to  the  right  of  auf- 
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fraee  in  the  j)eople.  Or,  were 
otherwise,  yet  no  right  of  those  times, 
which  may  not  have  been  exercised 
for  at  least  eight  hundred  years,  can 
still  be  regarited  even  as  a  dictum  of 
law.  Or,  though  we  were  to  grant, 
that  eitlier  jHjrsonally,  or  by  his  re¬ 
presentatives,  every  freeman  had  a 
vcia'  in  theUlttenagemote— a  conces¬ 
sion  this  the  most  gratuitous  imagi- 
„al)le—stillwe  are  to  remember,  that, 
in  the  period  referred  to,  a  great,  and, 
as  is  usually  supposed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  were  absolute 
slaves ;  “  in  the  same  circumstances,'* 
as  it  is  expressed  by  Dr  Henry,  “with 
the  horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  sheep,** 
of  their  masters,  “  except  that  it  w^as 
not  fashionable  to  kill  and  eat  them.** 
The  slaves  possessed  no  rights  what¬ 
ever,  but  those  which  were  conferred 
by  laws  made  by  the  freeman,  or,  as 
it  may  be  far  more  correctly  stated, 
conferred  by  laws  which  were  made 
by  the  aristocracy ;  for,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  composition  of  the 
IVittenagemote,  it  is  altogether  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  more  powerful  nobles, 
and  tlie  superior  clergy,  who,  at  that 
time,  were  the  great  numanizers  of 
society,  and  did  much  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people,  had  a  commanding  in¬ 
fluence  on  its  decisions. 

1  shall  be  here  asked,  whether  it 
is  the  jet  of  ray  argument,  that,  be¬ 
cause  a  slave  population  then  con¬ 
stituted  a  large  portion  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  a  large  portion  of  it  ought  to 
be  slaves  even  now?  Far  from  it; 

1  would  revive  no  precedents  of  an- 
tiquity,  except  for  the  sake  of  some 
manifest  Usefulness.  And  as  for 
slavery,  I  hold  fully,  in  tlie  empha¬ 
tic  language  of  Locke,  that  idavery 
IS  so  vile  and  so  miserable  an  estate 
of  man,  and  so  directly  opposite  to 
the  generous  temper  and  courage  of 
our  nation,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  an  Englishman,  much  less 
*  f^cntleman,  should  plead  for  it.** 

But  what  1  argue  is,  that  although 
>t  should  be  conceded  that,  at  the  time 
en  freemen  were  a  privileged  class, 
0  law  might  have  given  to  every 
^mtn  a  certain  share  of  political 
I^wcr  or  right,  we  cannot  infer  that 
e  principle  of  that  law  applies,  in 
case  where  all  are'  free,  to  the 
0  e  mass  of  the  people.  1  do  not 
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mean  that  it  ought  not  to  be  matter 
of  consideration  whether  that  prin¬ 
ciple  may  not  be  made  to  apply. 
There  may  be  an  analogy  in  it  which 
deserves  attention.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  that  because,  in  one  state  of 
society,  a  certain  rule  of  law  has  been 
adopted,  it  must  be  adopted  of  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  very  different  state,  (for 
the  natural  right  has  been  discussed 
already,)  any  more  than  it  follows 
that,  because  the  trial  by  jury  is,  in 
civil  cases,  the  true  birth-right  of  an 
Englishman,  there  cannot  legally  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  court-martial. 

1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Letter  V, 

We  now  recur,  then,  to  the  true 
fountain  of  right — that  Great  Power 
who  wills  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
and  consequently  the  means  of  at¬ 
taining  and  of  preserving  it.  Prove 
that,  on  the  whole,  human  happi¬ 
ness  is  promoted  by  an  equality  of 
political  right,  and  I  grant,  on  the 
whole,  an  incontrovertible  claim  to 
it.  But  this  is  the  question  of  how 
far  it  is  expedient  ?  This  expediency, 
though  not  the  criterion  of  morals, 
yet  is,  in  politics,  always  the  true 
question  to  which,  of  necessity,  we 
must  come  at  last.  By  what  means, 
therefore,  is  human  happiness  best 
promoted?  Is  it,  in  truth,  by  that 
equality  of  which  we  speak  ? 

Here  I  admit,  that,  to  provide  for 
every  man  the  free  direction  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  own  labour,  and  the 
unrestricted  use  of  its  produce,  ab¬ 
stracting,  on  the  whole,  as  little  as 
possible,  is  one  of  the  essential  con¬ 
stituents  of  public  happiness.  It 
may  justly  be  said  to  be  the  great 
object  of  good  government ;  and 
that  every  individual  has,  on  this 
ground,  a  just  right,  or,  as  I  would 
rather  say,  an  equitable  claim,  to 
expect  the  law  to  provide  according¬ 
ly  ;  otherwise  the  government  does 
not  answer  its  end.  1  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  take,  as  the  criterion  of 
good  government,  its  tendency  to 
this  particular  end.  And  it  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  representative 
government  is  the  sole  method,  or, 
at  least,  the  best  and  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual,  by  which  this  end  can,  in 
any  case,  ^  secured. 

Provide  then,  if  possible,  a  rei)re- 
sentativc  government.  Still,  how- 
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ever,  you  have  tins  reserve  to  make,  is, — whether  it  would,  in  fact.  In* 
that,  in  the  j>eculiar  circumstances  in  less  arbitrary  or  less  warlike — I 
which  you  are  jilactnl,  neither  the  say  less  warlike,  because,  in  all  our 
adoption  of  the  princinle  itself,  nor  experience,  war,  and  war  only,  seems 
the  application  of  it  winch  you  pur-  to  be  the  occasion  of  heavy  taxes:  or 
pose  to  make,  shall  subject  you  to  whether,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  po- 
any  particular  inconveniences,  of  a  pular  Senate  would  not  itself  be  a 
nature  adverse  to  the  great  end  in  sort  of  tyranny  of  the  mob,  alter- 
view,  and  not  to  be  comjiensatetl  by  nately  fierce  and  timorous,  and  not  so 
the  representative  system.  That  par-  much  a  representative  of  the  public 
ticular  inconvenienct‘s  may  be  found  mind,  as  a  pander  to  all  its  worst 
in  a  regimen  which  must,  on  the  vices 

whole,  he  accounted  salutary,  is  quite  The  second  question  is,  whether 
incontestable.  M'ine  is  good,  but,  if  property  or  liberty  would,  on  the 
the  patient  be  in  a  fever,  it  will  not  whole,  be  lienefited  by  having  a  body 
he  prescribed  by  any  sane  physician,  of  representatives  which  might,  in 

'fhe  exercise  of  walking  strengthens  any  considerable  degree,  be  more 

the  muscles  of  the  leg  ;  hut  still  rest  susceptible  than  the  English  Parlia- 
inay  be  the  true  reme<ly  fora  sprain,  ment  is  found  to  be,  of  all  changes 

Anil  so  in  every  other  cun*  that  can  which  take  place  in  public  opinion  ? 

Ih'  named.  A  rapid  influence  of  public  opinion 

Granting  the  uses,  therefore,  of  a  in  Parliament  is  one  chief  end  whicli 
representative  system,  and  even,  in  most  reformers  have  in  view.  But  it 
general,  of  making  its  basis  exten-  is  at  least  a  question  which  deserves 
sive,  the  indications  in  any  indivi-  serious  consideration,  whether  the 
dttal  case,  that,  if  adoptetl,  it  will  be  great  advantage  of  having  a  hotly  of 
fo\ind  to  answer  its  purjwse,  can  be  representatives  be,  that  such  a  body 
leariietl  only  by  looking  to  particu-  furnishes  a  convenient  methotl  of 
lars,  to  the  habit  and  wants  of  the  bringing  into  contact  the  Government 
bwly  politic,  and  the  effect  on  its  and  the  i>eople :  whether  it  be  not 
state  or  condition,  which  may  fairly  rather  that  of  standing  between  the 
1)0  expected  from  those  measures  two,  to  prevent  their  coming  into 
which  we  would  prcscrilie.  The  immediate  collision :  whether,  though 
casein  which  we  are  most  intciestcd  no  doubt  it  ought,  in  the  long-run, 
is  our  own.  That  to  give  more  fairly  and  fully  to  express  the  pub- 
weight  to  the  popular  voiee  in  elec-  lie  opinion,  it  ought  not  to  accumu- 
tions  would  iinpinle  or  not  the  real  late  some  momentum  in  itself,  and 
happiness  of  the  public,  is  a  ques-  though  it  follow,  at  last,  the  public 
tion  into  which  1  do  not  enter.  1  voice,  yet  follow  slowly  and  cau- 
only  pretend  to  show  the  true  ])rin-  tiously  ?  I  pretend  not  here  to  say 
ciples  on  which  this  qui'stion  must  whether  Parliament  is  or  is  not,  as 
Ik*  resolvc<l, — measuring  happiness  it  is  now  constituted,  exactly  that 
by  the  degree  in  which  labour  and  index  of  opinion  which  is  most 
property  arc  rt'specied,  or  are  left  wanted,  or  that  it  follows  the  varia- 
uncontrolleil,  and  arc,  at  the  same  tions  of  opinion  either  with  ton 
time,  fully  protecte*!  by  the  state.  slow  or  with  too  rapid  a  pace ;  hut 

It  is  said,  then,  that,  under  an  only  that  a  material  question  to  solve 

equal  representation,  the  representa-  is,  whether,  if  made  much  more  ac¬ 
tives,  emanating  from  the  people  at  cessible  than  it  now  is,  to  all  the 
would  ho  more  ten.*icious.  both  fluctuations  of  public  opinion,  at  all 
of  their  frer<lom  and  of  their  pro-  times,  true  freedom  would  not  be  cs- 
perty,  and  would  afford  a  safeguard  sentially  impaireil  by  the  very  me- 
which  we  do  not  now  possess,  both  thod  taken  to  strengthen  it?  If 
from  the  evils  of  an  aristocnitical  more  popular  constitution  of  Parlia- 
tyrauny,  and  from  those  also  of  an  ment  would  give  to  its  acts  more 
exo^ive  taxation.*  turbulence  and  uncertainty,  such  * 

Two  questions,  therefore,  arise  for  constitution  might,  on  the  very  prio- 

ciples  of  liberty,  inexpedient  in  a 

The  first,  whether  this  effect  very  high  d^ree.  For  no  true  H* 
would  really  follow  from  rendering  berty  can  be  consistent  with  violence, 
the  Senate  more  popular  than  it  now  or  with  that  apprehension  of  ib 


which  necessarily  accompanies  a  tion?  If  not,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
shiftin<^  anil  tumultuous  national  to  beware  that  we  do  not  pay  for  it 
council  In  the  same  manner,  more  than  it  is  worth.  We  have  to 
thou'^h  such  a  constitution,  once  es-  consider,  also,  how  much,  and  how 
tablishetl,  were  to  prove  good,  yet,  peculiarly,  our  own  country  would 
if  existing  opinions  or  institutions  suffer  from  such  a  convulsion.  There 
shoulil  opi)Cse,  in  any  case,  a  strong  exists  not  any  other  country  in  the 
obstacle  to  its  establishment,  the  at-  world  in  which  so  much  property, 
tempt  to  establish  it  may  be  unadvis-  which  would  be  destroyed  by  a  re- 
able;  and  this  even  though  those  volution,  or  which  would  at  least  mi- 
existing  opinions  be  allowed  to  be  grate  to  other  shores,  is  occupied  in 
merely  prejudices,  those  institutions  providing  employment  for  industry, 
to  be  imperfect  or  corrupt.  We  have  in  the  shape  of  commercial  and  ma- 
still  to  set  against  the  good  we  pro-  nufacturing,  and  even  of  agricultu- 
jeet,  or  rather  against  our  chance  of  ral  capital.  The  whole  of  the  im- 
obtaining  it,  the  evils  we  may  incur  mense  National  Debt,  burdensome 
in  making  the  trial.  and  injurious  as  it  is,  is  also,  in  some 

1  may  add,  that,  conceding  the  ex-  sense,  capital  of  this  kind,  since  its 
istence  of  those  dangers  by  which  extinction  would  annihilate  one  great 
many  persons  apprehend  our  liber-  market  in  which  industry  is  at  pre¬ 
ties  to  be  menaced,  nothing  can  be  sent  employed, 
more  certain,  than  that  convulsion  The  second  question  is,  whether  a 
and  tumult  would  infallibly  make  revolution  would  gain  those  ends  of 
the  matter  much  worse.  This  is  con-  liberty  which  we  have  in  view  ?  And 
fessed,  indeed,  by  all  those  reformers  here,  as  I  suppose,  it  is  necessary  to 
who  profess  to  trust  the  fortune  of  grant,  that  there  may  be  cases  in 
their  cause  to  the  eventual  prevalence  which  Governments  are  so  bad,  so  re- 
of  reason  and  truth.  But  if  this  be  gardless,  and  so  independent  of  pub- 
so,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise,  than  lie  opinion,  that  a  revolution  becomes 
to  attempt  to  parade  the  physical  unavoidable.  Yet  it  may  be  asserted 
force  of  the  country  in  a  sort  of  de-  confidently,  that  the  tendency  of  re- 
tiance  of  the  established  authority,  volutions,  unless  intercepted  by  some 
It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  no  con-  rare  happiness  of  circumstances,  is 
cessions  to  liberty  will  ever  be  made  always  to  terminate  in  a  military  des- 
voluntarily  by  men  in  power ;  that  potism, — a  despotism  which  cannot 
such  concessions  can  only  be  extorted  give  place  to  liberty,  till  after  a  long 
by  apprehension  or  terror :  as  we  and  painful  agony  of  alternate  **  toss- 
know  that  the  independence  of  the  ing  and  exhaustion,  as  on  a  bed  of 
Irish  Parliament  was  yielded  only  to  death  *.**  Is  the  state  of  England  so 
the  armed  force  of  Ireland,  which  much  diseased  as  to  justify  so  dan- 
sprung  up  during  the  American  war.  gerous  an  experiment?  an  experi- 
It,  then,  as,  in  some  cases,  terror  cer-  men t  which,  as  our  own  history  may 
tainly  has  had  the  eflTect  of  gaining  teach  us,  certainly  does  not  always 
objects  which  have  been  thought  succeed.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  ex- 
wanting  for  liberty  ;  so,  in  the  pre-  pulsion  of  James  II.  The  revolution 
sent  case,  it  is  sufficiently  likely  to  which  England  would  now  imitate, 
nave  tliat  effect,  without  our  incur-  if  we  should  once  more  venture  on  so 
fing  too  much  risk  by  the  way ;  we  perilous  a  risk,  is  that  revolution 
>nay  concede,  perhaps,  even  to  the  which  was  effected  by  Cromwell,  and 
most  turbulent  demagogues,  that  which  we  know .  ended  in  a  cora- 
*^nd  efficient  patrons  plete  tyranny  of  the  army,  and  in  a 
0  iberty.  restoration  which  would  have  made 

ut  It  18  necessary,  before  we  con-  the  throne  of  the  monarch  one  of  the 
®  so  much,  that  we  should  exa-  most  arbitrary  thrones  in  Europe,  if 
tion^  following  ques-  Charles  II.  had  been  as  artful  as  he 

«  was  unprincipled.  Nor  does  it  yet 

end  r  ^juestion  is,  whether  the  appear,  that,  to  make  revolutions  use- 
chasT  ^  propose  is  worth  pur-  ful,  in  states  where  opinion  has  any 
at  the  cxpence  of  a  revolu-  influence  on  the  Government,  is  a 
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discovery  reserved  for  tlie  aji^e  in 
which  we  live.  For  the  revolution 
in  Ainerict  is  not  in  point.  That, 
properly,  had  the  character  of  a  fo¬ 
reign  war.  If,  then,  to  the  certain 
evils  of  a  revolution,  be  added  a 
doubt  whether  it  will  gain  the  end 
we  propose  by  it,  the  alternative  be¬ 
comes  still  worse  than  before. 

The  question  remains,  whether, 
though  we  admit  the  existence  of 
those  evils  which  a  revolution  woiild 
produce,  and  though  we  would  shrink 
both  from  inflicting  and  risking 
them,  it  still  may  not  be  the  part  of 
a  goo<l  citisen  to  endeavour  to  alarm 
the  Ciovernment  into  those  conces¬ 
sions  which  he  contends  are  politic 
in  themselves,  and  which,  if  granted, 
would,  he  thinks,  obviate  discontent, 
and  be  powerful  to  avert  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  he  dreads  } 

Now,  to  this  1  answer,  that  to 
threaten  the  (Government,  to  alarm 
its  fears  of  insurrection  or  resistance, 
is  plainly  to  threaten  nothing  less 
than  a  revolution  :  and  1  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  the  code  of  politics 
will  authorise  what  the  code  of  mo¬ 
rals  forbids, — the  threat  of  any  thing, 
which,  in  the  last  alternative,  we 
should  not  be  justifie<l  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  do.  That  threats  may  be 
wise  in  some  cases,  where  we  are  pre- 
paretl  and  authorised  to  carry  them 
into  execution,  is  a  point  which  1  do 
not  either  doubt  or  deny.  If  a  </e- 
monsf  ration  of  our  force  will  gain  us 
a  victory,  we  may  be  spared  the  ac¬ 
tual  battle.  Mere  threatening,  how¬ 
ever,  serves  only  to  exasperate,  and 
we  have  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
case  before  us,  alarm  or  apprehen¬ 
sion,  instead  of  gaining  from  the 
Government  any  of  the  concessions 
which  are  thought  wanting  for  liber¬ 
ty,  does  not,  in  fact,  throw  into  alli¬ 
ance  with  (Government,  the  natural 
friends  of  liberty,  and  so  weaken, 
perhaps  irremediably,  its  cause.  For 
It  is  at  least  probable,  that,  if  what 
is  wanted  it  reasonable,  and  is  also 
seen  to  be  the  decide«l  wish  of  the 
public,  one  or  other  of  the  existing 
partiea  in  the  Ledslature,  though  it 
be  only  for  the  sake  of  its  own  popu¬ 
larity,  will,  unless  alarmed,  be  found 
to  adopt  the  cause :  and  such  a  party, 
to  hacked  by  public  opinion,  can 
scarcely  fail,  ultimately,  of  success. 
—I  am,  Sir,  At. 


Sir, 

The  points  which  have  been  ad- 
vancetl  in  the  foregoing  letters  are, 
in  general,  these :  that  the  sole  rights 
of  mankind  are  the  right  of  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  right  given  by  law, 
and  that  further  right,  which,  I  do 
not  deny,  may  be  found  in  some  cases 
to  accrue  from  expediency.  That  the 
consent  of  the  governetl  is  not  always 
a  necessary  condition  of  just  right  in 
the  governor,  may  have  been  shown 
sufficiently  in  what  has  already  been 
said ;  but  1  shall  now  proceed  to  se¬ 
lect  some  particular  instances  in 
w’hich  it  has  been  pretended,  that  the 
existence  of  right  depends  on  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  some  such  consent,  that  I  may 
show  more  evidently  the  emptiness 
of  the  pretension. 

This  opinion,  then,  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed  is  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  governor’s  right,  1  have 
often  seen  so  stated,  as  to  assert  that 
no  monarch  in  Europe,  but  the  King 
of  England,  has  properly  a  rightful 
title  to  his  crown  ;  because  he  only 
reigns  by  the  choice  of  the  people,  as 
signified  at  the  Revolution,  and  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement. 

But  say,  omitting  many  natural 
observations  which  this  assertion 
might  readily  suggest,  say  that  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  laws,  assigning,  in 
each  case,  the  same  rights  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  are  also  established  in  some 
other  country  where  the  monarch 
has  succeetled  to  a  seat  hereditary 
from  the  very  oldest  times  ;  say  that 
the  people  in  both  countries  are 
equally  happy  and  contented,  and 
equally  secure  of  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy  ; — is  it  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  credible  that  there  can  be  more 
right  to  disturb  the  monarch  who 
reigns  by  title  of  succession,  than 
him  who  claims  by  compact  or  con¬ 
sent  ?  The  truth  is,  as  I  have  said  in 
a  former  letter,  that  power,  by  what¬ 
ever  means  acquired,  and  law,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  equitable  or  not,  carry  al¬ 
ways  a  primd  facie  title  ;  and  that, 
in  all  cases,  the  only  just  ground  of 
resisting  them  is,  that  the  yoke  which 
they  impose  is  intolerable,  or,,  at 
least,  that  some  other  system  may 
probably  be  adopted  more  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare  or  happiness. 

Thus,  while  Buonaparte  was  mis¬ 
ter  of  France,  right  in  that  country 
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ivusnicasurc.!, apparently, byliis  will,  expect  obedience  ?”  “  llecause  this 

or  bv  those  laws  which  bent  always  right  is  given  by  prescription  or  su- 
11  his  convenience.  He  had  a  right  tute.”  “  But  the  law  of  power,  or 
also  i>rimd  facie  to  his  crown  ;  and  the  statute- law,  is  oppressive  ;  it  de- 
precisely  on  the  same  principle  prives  me  of  my  natural  liberty,  it 
on  which,  in  this  country,  right  is  imposes  on  me  an  excessive  taxation, 
(leclaretl  by  the  most  equitable  of  its  1  nave  a  full  right,  therefore,  to 
ina  nsirates,  and  on  which  George  overturn  it  if  I  can.”  “  Not  unless 
iW^’lias  jieaceably  succeeded  to  his  you  can  suggest  a  better  law,— not 
father’s  undisput^  inheritance,— on  unless  you  can  get  that  better  law 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  Pre-  established,— not  unless  the  good  you 
siJent  of  the  United  States  fills  that  propose  outweigh  the  risk  of  the 


station  which  lie  has  been  elected  to  struggle :  and  can  it  be  possible  to 
till  —or  on  which  Louis  sits  on  the  affirm  all  these  points  in  a  country 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  I  will  not  in  which  the  public  opinion  possesses 

deny,  that,  in  each  case,  the  same  a  certain,  though  perhaps  a  tardy 
principleof  expediency  might  justify  operation,  and  in  which  there  exist 
rcsisUiice  to  the  established  autho-  so  many  legal  ways  of  asserting  the 
rity,  if,  in  each  case,  the  expediency  cause  of  justice  and  truth  ?’* 
could  be  evidently  made  out :  but  1  must  own,  however,  that  if  cer- 
ihen  there  are  so  many  differences  in  tain  dicta  were  true,  which  are  au- 
thc  cases,  that  the  expediency  is  very  thorised  even  by  most  respectable 
dirtcrent  in  them  all.  The  right  of  names,  I  could  not  resist  any  of  those 
Buonaparte  was  often  in  conflict  with  popular  arguments,  which  rest  on  the 
law,  with  those  very  laws  which  he  consent  of  the  governed,  the  sole 
himself  had  established :  it  was  ex-  right  which  is  possessed  by  the  crown 
creised  hardly,  and  with  oppression,  or  the  magistrate.  It  is  said  by 
There  was  therefore  the  more  reason  Blackstone  *,  that  the  right  of  the 
for  resisting  it ;  and  as  it  wanted  the  magistrate  to  punish  offences  against 
natural  strength  and  hold  of  opinion  the  laws  of  society,  is  founded  on 
which  a  regular  transmission  com-  the  consent  of  the  criminal  to  those 
inunicates,  there  was  the  more  pro-  laws  by  which  he  is  doomed  to  suffer, 
spect  of  resisting  it  with  success.  On  And,  undoubtedly,  if  we  begin  with 
tile  other  hand,  the  Revolution  had  one  fiction, — by  assuming  that  the 
remedied  many  evils :  many  of  the  consent  of  the  governed  is,  in  every 
evils  of  the  Revolution  itself  had  free  government,  a  necessary  ingre- 
been  remedied  by  the  strong  hand  of  dient  of  constitutional  law,  we  must 
Buonaparte ;  and  the  splendour  of  be  compelled  to  follow  it  up  with 
his  career  and  his  military  triumphs  another,  or  rather  to  follow  up  the 
had  gained  him  the  public  vanity  for  same  fiction  into  all  the  particular 
his  friend.  All  these  circumstances  applications  which  it  may  receive. 
ojK’rated  in  his  favour:  and  that  But  this  sort  of  fiction,  though  it 
Ircnchmen  would  have  had  an  ar-  may  be  convenient  for  lawyers,  to 
duous  question  to  settle,  who  might  enable  them  to  methodize  their  legal 
have  been  called  on,  during  the  reign  analogies,  has  no  foundation  in  the 
«f  Buonaparte,  to  say,  whether,  in  nature  of  man  or  of  things,  and  can 
comparing  the  evils  of  the  tyranny  only  serve,  in  any  practical  question, 
^‘sublished,  with  the  prospect  of  sue-  to  throw  men  off  from  the  true  foot- 
ce^  in  the  attempt  to  subvert  it,  the  ing  on  which  they  stand.  The  cri- 
calculation  would  justify  such  an  at-  minal  who  is  this  day  to  be  execu- 
icnipt.  But  yet  this  plainly  was  the  ted,  has  given,  it  is  said,  his  con- 
<iUe8tion  for  him  to  decide.  sent  to  the  law  by  which  he  dies  ! 

In  our  own  country,  the  true  ques-  Is  this  the  fact  ?  or  can  it  be  suppo- 
tion  18  the  same,  though,  happily,  the  sed  to  be  fact  on  any  principle  of  the 
Circumstances  are  so  much  clearer,  real  origin  of  law  ?  Is  he  not  in 
It  may  be  thoi^ht  to  be  only  truth  the  declared  enemy  of  law, 
e  wantonness  of  disputation  which  and  the  actual  victim  of  power  ? 
^  ^  agitate  it.  The  true  reason  why  a  criminal  is 

ny  has  the  magistrate  a  right  to  not  injured  even  by  the  infliction  of 
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c'u)>iial  puuibhincnt,  is,  that  it  is  his 
tiiitif  to  bubinit  to  the  law.  A\'hy 
his  duty  ?  Ik'cause,  cut  od'  as  he 
is  from  all  coiuiueice  in  future  with 
mankind,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  God 
and  to  society  to  do  what  he  can  to 
expiate  his  transgression.  Klse  I 
know  not  of  any  obligation  he  can 
bt‘  under,  or  that  there  is  any  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  to  prevent  him  I'rom 
taking  arms,  and  resisting  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  law. 

The  most  remarkable  instance, 
jK’rhaps,  on  record,  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  legal  fiction  of  which  I 
have  s{)okcn,  the  fiction  that  compact 
and  consent  are  the  sole  basis  of 
right,  was  the  instance,  probably,  of 
that  war  with  America,  which  even¬ 
tually  established  the  indei)endencc 
of  tile  colonies.  During  that  war,  it 
was  contended  for  the  Americans, 
that  the  principle  of  natural  right 
exempted  them,  because  unrepresent- 
cmI  in  Parliament,  from  any  taxation 
which  Kngland  might  impose.  And 
no  jH  rson  can  recur  to,  or  can  re- 
memlK.T  the  history  of,  that  ill-ina- 
nageil  conti'st,  without  recognising 
the  great  influence  on  men’s  opi¬ 
nions  which  this  principle  then  t>os- 
si'ssed  and  exerted.  On  the  same 
principle,  no  doubt,  in  the  mother 
country,  every  payer  of  taxes  may 
claim  a  right  to  vote  in  imposing 
them,  or,  as  is  said,  to  vote  for  a  re- 
|)resi‘ntative  :  or  rather,  this  position 
IS  too  limited  in  its  extent :  and 
every  (icrson  who  is  destined  by  Pro¬ 
vidence  to  act  or  suffer,  to  avoid  evil, 
or  to  enjoy  good,  has  a  right  to  an 
equal  voice  in  the  representation  of 
that  country  in  which  he  hupiiens  to 
live. 

>\’hile  this  pretension  was  confined 
to  the  colonies,  its  only  effect  was 
to  hasten  that  8e|>aration  by  which 
the  interests,  both  of  America  and  of 
Kngland,  may  possiblv  have  Ix^n, 
on  the  whole,  btneiitt'tl.  But  when 
the  pretension  comes  to  be  agitated  on 
our  own  shores,  we  ought  to  beware 
that  we  do  not  urge  inconsiderately, 
any  claim  which  cannot  be  urged 
without  serious  danger,  the  danger  of 
actually  losing  those  rights  of  which 
wc  are  now  in  present  enjoyment, 
or  the  danger,  at  least,  of  some  pub¬ 
lic  convulsion. 

It  is  at  length  seen,  probably,  that 
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the  argument  of  the  colonies  should 
have  been  altogether  of  a  different 
purport.  If  they  had  held  that  the 
English  rule  was  oppressive,  that 
their  own  period  of  nonage  was  now 
past,  and  that  they  claimed  a  right  of 
setting  up  for  themselves,  analogous 
to  that  of  an  adult  individual,  who  is 
about  to  leave  the  paternal  mansion 
for  his  own,  their  claim,  if  the  facts 
stated  were  accurate,  or  the  analogy 
fully  borne  out  by  them,  could 
scarcely,  perhaps,  have  been  reason¬ 
ably  denied. 

But  those  Englishmen  w  ho  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  their  condition,  or  that 
large  class  which  feels  most  sensibly 
the  exhaustion  which  a  war  of  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years*  duration,  in 
very  peculiar  and  trying  circumstan- 
ws,  has  produced,  are  far  from  being 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  Ame¬ 
ricans.  They  form  of  the  state  an  in¬ 
tegral  portion  :  it  is  not  {possible  that 
they  can  be  severed  from  it.  They 
have  more  to  risk,  both  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  others,  in  any  changesof 
polity  which  may  take  place,  namely, 
the  whole  difference  between  revolu¬ 
tion  and  war.  1  say,  not  that  there 
can  never  be  circumstances  in  which 
even  a  wise  and  temperate  man  may 
not  apprehend,  that  even  the  risk 
of  a  revolution  may  be  compensated 
by  the  good  which  it  promise's.  1 
hold  no  opinions  adverse  to  liberty. 
Though  1  deny  that,  in  its  true  and 
natural  course,  power  emanates  either 
actually  or  virtually  from  the  peojde, 

1  admit  most  willingly,  that  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  is  the  sole  legitimate 
purpose  for  which  it  can  be  used. 
If  not  so  used,  the  people  may,  i)er- 
haps  justly,  iakc,  though  they  cannot 
often  be  properly  said  to  resume  it, 
from  a  vicious  or  from  an  imbecile 
hand.  But  this,  again,  is  that  only 
argument,  namely,  the  argument 
derived  from  exi)€diency,  which  1 
have  so  often  shown,  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  to  be  the  sole  argument 
which,  on  the  principles  of  liberty, 
can  exist  in  any  case  for  any  change 
of  constitution ;  and  which  1  ani 
persuaded,  also,  must,  in  all  govern¬ 
ment  bv  law,  where  law  is  not  made 
the  tool  of  power,  oppose  universally 
every  inroad  of  violence  on  the  es- 
.  tablUhed  rights,  either  of  the  magis¬ 
trate  or  of  we  people. 

1  am.  Sir,  ^kc. 
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There  is  no  connection  in  life 
more  beautiful  than  that  subsisting 
Ivtween  an  amiable  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter.  To  see  two  young  people  of 
(lirt’erent  sexes  loving  each  other 
'  with  all  the  warmth  and  tenderness 
of  which  their  nature  is  capable,  yet 
with  a  purity  and  disinterestedness 
which  has  so  little  reference  to  self, 

,  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  those  who 
(lolii?ht  in  the  more  pleasing  traits 
of  human  nature.  While  we  look 
hack  to  our  own  happy  days  of  child¬ 
hood,  when  we  knew  no  other  home 
than  our  father’s  house,  docs  not  the 
brother  or  sister  who  shared  our 
sports,  and  sympathized  in  all  our 
little  sorrows,  as  the  recollection  steals 
upon  our  minds,  kindle  in  our  breasts 
a  glow  of  generous  affection  which 
all  our  later  attachments  in  life  have 
failed  to  inspire  ?  They  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  endearing 
remembrance  of  our  father’s  house, 
and  the  little  history  of  our  early 
years,  that  cold  indeed  is  his  heart 
who  can  forget  the  tie  which  binds 
him  to  a  being  who  shared  in  course 
with  himself,  a  parent’s  blessing,  and 
a  parent's  care. 

These  reflections  w^re  suggested 
to  me  by  a  circumstance  which 
lately  came  under  my  observation, 
•and  deeply  interested  my  feelings. 
1  have,  for  nearly  forty  years,  been 
the  pastor  of  a  small  parish  in  a 
beautiful  and  retired  spot  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  I  have  there 
l)een  a  happy  husband  and  father, 
and  I  have  there  mourned  the  loss  of 
those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  my 
affections ;  yet  I  am  not  disgusted 
with  the  world,  and  though  willing, 
chwrfully,  to  resign  my  life  when 
railed  for  by  Him  who  bestowed  it, 

still  find  much  to  attach  and  in- 
ferest  me  in  those  by  whom  I  am 
surrounded. 


illiam  and  Mary  Lindsay 
the  children  of  my  nearest  neighl 
at  least  among  those  who  had 
^aim  to  the  title  of  gentlemen, 
birth  and  education,  Mr  Lir 
>nented  that  epithet.  He  wai 
younger  son  of  a  great  landed 

€ 

?t^tbits  of  his  youth  ha 
>«ce«l  Ills  fortune  so  much,  tha 


found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  a  small 
property  in  my  parish,  known  by  the 
name  of  Woodside,  consisting  of  only 
a  few  acres  of  ground,  on  which 
stood  a  small,  though  commodious 
house,  hitherto  occupied  by  a  far¬ 
mer,  who  rented  the  place  from  Mr 
Lindsay. 

At  the  time  my  acquaintance  with 
that  gentleman  commenced,  he  was  a 
widower  ;  his  wife  had  died  about  a 
twelvemonth  before,  leaving  behind 
her  two  children,  William  and 
Mary.  I  soon  found  that  the  disjR)- 
sitions  of  my  new  neighbour  would 
prevent  all  approaches  to  an  inti¬ 
macy  between  us,  to  which  I  had 
looked  forward  with  pleasure.  He 
was  cold  and  reserved  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  seemed  discontented  with  him¬ 
self  and  the  world  in  which  he 
lived,  and  secluded  himself,  as  much 
as  politeness  would  allow,  from  those 
around  him.  He  was,  in  short,  a 
man  satiated  by  the  pleasure  which, 
in  youth,  he  had  too  deeply  indulgetl 
in,  and  the  recollection  of  which, 
joined  to  his  loss  of  fortune,  pro¬ 
bably  caused  that  sort  of  morbid  me¬ 
lancholy  which  gives  a  distaste  for 
the  endearing  enjoyments  of  social 
intercourse.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr 
Lindsay’s  time  was  more  frequently 
spent  in  solitary  rambles,  or  in  per¬ 
using  the  contents  of  a  well-selected 
library,  than  in  holding  communion 
with  his  fellows.  Till  VV^illiam  and 
Mary  bad  reached  their  eighth  and 
ninth  years,  their  education  nad  been 
the  joint  care  of  the  village  school¬ 
master,  and  a  sort  of  upper-servant, 
who  likewise  superintended  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  Mr  Lindsay’s  household.  I 
often  sighed  to  think,  had  my  chil¬ 
dren  been  spared  to  me,  with  what 
delight  every  leisure  hour  should 
have  been  devoted  to  their  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  uncommonly  interesting 
appearance  of  the  two  children  in¬ 
spired  me  with  a  wish  to  serve  them  ; 
and  a  resemblance  that  1  traced,  or 
fancied  that  I  traced,  in  the  features 
of  William,  to  my  own  dear  bov, 
strengthened  this  desire  so  rauen, 
that  I  at  length  proposed  to  Mr 
Lindsay,  (one  day,  when  he  had  bro¬ 
ken  so  far  through  his  usual  habits 
as  to  call  at  the  Manse,)  that  his  son 
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lihould  spend  a  part  of  each  day,  in 
listening  to  my  instructions.  1  was 
the  more  urgent  in  my  request,  as  I 
knew  that  Mr  Lindsay,  from  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  could  not  afford 
to  do  justice  to  the  education  of  his 
children.  After  a  little  hesitation, 
he  complied  with  my  reouest,  on  be¬ 
ing  assured  that  the  tasK  1  imposed 
upon  myself  was  a  pleasant  one,  and 
would  serve  to  divert  some  tedious 
hours.  “  And  little  Mary  may  come 
too,"  said  my  wife,  taking  off*  her 
8{)ectacle8,  and  looking  up  from  her 
work.  “  1  do  not  like  to  see  the  poor 
things  st'paratcd  ;  and  if  she  does  not 
learn  Latin  with  her  brother,  she 
shall  at  least  learn  all  that  1  can 
teach  her,  which  is  not  very  much, 
to  be  sure,  but  she  will  better 
here  than  with  the  servants  at  home, 

or  idling  about  Mr - 's  school:  do 

not  refuse  me  now,  Mr  Lindsay,  for 
it  will  do  good  both  to  her  and  me. 

1  sometimes  think  the  forenoons  very 
long,  since  my  poor  little  Elizabetn 
was  taken  from  me,  that  used  to 
while  away  the  time  with  her  prat¬ 
tle."  My  good  wife  wiped  her  eyes, 
and  Mr  Lindsay,  looking  really  grate¬ 
ful,  shook  her  cordially  by  the  hand, 
and  promised  that  both  his  children 
should  spend  their  forenoons  at  the 
Manse. 

From  this  time,  the  intercourse 
between  the  young  Lindsays  and  my 
family  was  so  close  and  constant, 
that  I  felt  for  them  almost  a  paren¬ 
tal  affection ;  and  never  were  two 
beings  more  formed  to  excite  the 
liveliest  emotions  of  interest  and  at¬ 
tachment.  ]  can  yet  bring  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  my  recollection,  as  they 
used  to  trip  gaily  along  the  little 
foot-path  between  Woodside  and  the 
Manse ;  the  dimpleil  cheek  and 
laughing  eyes  of  Mary  forming  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  darker  complexion 
and  more  pensive  expression  of  her 
brother,  while  the  motions  of  both 
were  full  of  grace  and  nature.  The 
minds  of  eacn  were  of  a  most  supe¬ 
rior  cast,  although  the  same  shades 
of  difference  were  perceptible  in  their 
characters,  as  in  their  external  ap¬ 
pearance.  William  was  grave  and 
thoughtful,  but  possessed  of  an  in- 
tensenm  of  feeling  that  displayed 
itKlf  in  the  enthusiastic  ardour 
with  which  he  engaged  in  any  study 
or  pursuit,  suited  to  his  inclina¬ 


tion  and  genius.  His  sister,  with 
talents  not  inferior  to  those  of  her 
brother,  joined  a  thousand  littlt 
sportive  graces,  which  gave  an  adili. 
tional  charm  to  the  powers  of  her 
mind.  She  joincul  William  in  all 
his  studies ;  for,  secluded  as  she  was 
from  the  society  of  her  equals  in  age 
and  rank,  1  considered  it  a  duty  to 
supply  her  wdth  those  resources  in 
herself,  which  might  serve  to  employ 
many  a  solitary  hour,  otherwise,  pos¬ 
sibly,  passed  in  painful,  or  at  least 
idle  contemplations.  Nor  were  those 
branches  more  immediately  connect¬ 
ed  with  female  usefulness  neglected ; 
my  wife  instructed  her  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  household  affairs,  and 
the  use  of  her  needle,  which  her 
more  serious  studies  did  not  cause 
her  to  neglect ;  in  short,  she  united, 
to  what  is  admirable  in  our  sex,  all 
that  is  lovely  in  her  own. 

To  the  happiness  of  possessing 
such  children  Mr  Lindsay  could  not 
be  insensible,  yet  his  repulsive  man¬ 
ners  and  reserved  habits  prevcnteil 
that  interchange  of  thought  and  en¬ 
dearing  intercourse  which  sweetens 
the  connections  of  domestic  life. 
AVilliam  and  Mary  felt  for  their 
father  that  attachment  and  respect 
which  an  amiable  child  instinctively 
feels  for  a  parent  who  is  neither 
vicious  nor  cruel :  they  did  more ; 
they  felt  the  keenest  pity  for  the 
dejection  that  so  often  clouded  his 
mind.  But  their  warmest  affec¬ 
tions  were  centred  in  each  other, 
and  neither  had  a  thought  of  haj 
piness  that  was  not,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  connected  with  the  other ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  otherwise,  gifted, 
as  they  were,  witli  the  ardent  fil¬ 
ings  natural  to  youth  and  genius, 
and,  from  childhood,  dependent  upon 
each  other’s  society  for  almost  every 
pleasure  they  enjoyed.  In  this  hap¬ 
py  and  tranquil  manner  they  passed 
their  days,  till  William  had  attainetl 
his  seventeenth  year,  when  it  was 
judged  advisable,  by  Mr  Lindsay 
and  myself,  that  he  should  be  st'iit 
to  one  of  our  principal  Universities, 
to  pursue  his  studies,  which  I  was 
unable  to  complete.  My  reader  can 
scarcely  conceive  the  pain  with  which 
William  and  Mary  looked  forward 
to  a  separation  of  little  more  than 
six  months,  unless,  like  them,  during 
early  youth,  he  has  been  shut  out 
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from  the  enjoyments  and  society  of 
his  equals  in  age,  and  his  atfections 
almost  entirely  centred  in  one  beloved 
object,  who  has  soothed  him  in  his 
moments  of  affliction,  and  participa- 
ttil  in  all  his  joys.  ^  et  the  feelings 
with  which  they  anticipated  Wil¬ 
liam’s  introduction  to  the  world 
were  not  wholly  unmingled  with 
pleasure.  Mary  fondly  dreamt  of  the 
fame  he  should  acquire  by  the  dis¬ 
play  of  jiowers  which  had  hitherto 
been  buried  in  retirement ;  while  the 
youth  himself,  independent  of  the 
natural  desire  for  improvement  and 
distinction,  which  is  the  companion 
of  ulent,  was  not  without  a  portion 
of  that  curiosity,  which  few'  young 
men  of  his  age  have  not  experienced, 
to  mingle  in  scenes  with  which  he 
was  as  yet  acquainted  only  by  re- 
iwrt. 

The  evening,  however,  preceding 

William’s  departure  for  - was  a 

very  melancholy  one  ;  all  pleasurable 
emotions  were  banished,  by  the  pang 
of  approaching  separation.  Mary 
could  not  suppress  her  tears,  when 
she  thought  of  her  cheerless  prospect 
for  the  winter,  deprived,  as  she  would 
be,  of  her  friend  and  brother,  and  left 
alone  with  a  parent,  whose  gloomy 
disposition  had  too  often  baffled  their 
united  efforts  to  enliven  or  cheer  him. 
It  was  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  and 
they  wandered  into  the  little  garden 
surrounding  the  house,  where  they 
had  so  often  worked  and  played  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  happy  days  of  child¬ 
hood.  Every  thing  was  still,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  decay  which 
that  season  of  the  year  exhibits, 
heightened  the  melancholy  which, 
>n  spite  of  their  efforts,  insensibly 
stole  into  their  hearts.  “  Come,'* 
.Mary,  “  we  must  not  indulge 
in  useless  sorrow  ;  you  will  return, 
8n(l  we  shall  again  be  happy  togetb^; 

wiail  have  the  garden  in  nice  order, 
and  every  thing  will  look  smiling 
and  beautiful  in  the  month  of  June.” 

Ami,  in  the  meantime,  1  shall  as- 
you,”  Mid  William,  in  trans- 
P  nting  this  rose-bush ;  you  wish  it 

put  into  ^  border  at  the  gate,  do 
not  you?”  ® 

He  accordingly  employed  himself 
nnsplantixig  the  flower,  while 

water  stood  by,  superinten^ng  the 

Vftt  ^  bloom  when 
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you  return,  William,”  said  she,  ma¬ 
king  an  effort  to  sujipress  a  sob,  which 
at  that  moment  struggled  in  her 
throat.  “  1  shall  always  think  of 
you  when  I  look  at  it,”  added  she,  as 
the  tears  forced  themselves  dowm  her 
cheek. 

7'he  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent 
in  preparing  for  William’s  departure, 
and  in  talking  over  his  future  pro¬ 
spects.  He  had  already  taken  an 
affectionate  leave  of  me,  promising 
never  to  forget  what  he  owed  me; 
not  merely  for  the  pains  1  had  taken 
with  his  classical  education,  but  for 
instilling  into  his  mind  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  virtue,  which  he  declared 
should  ever  regulate  his  conduct. 

“  You  will  have  nce<l  of  them  all, 
my  son,”  said  Mr  Lindsay,  who  had 
accompanied  William  to  the  Man.se, 
and,  imjKjlled  by  the  natural  feelings 
of  a  parent,  now  broke  through  his 
customary  reserve ;  “  you  will  have 
need  of  them  all ;  you  are  going  to 
enter  scenes  of  vice  and  temptation  ; 
but  be  w’arned  by  the  melancholy 
wreck  you  now  see  before  you,  and 
resist  them,  as  you  wish  to  retain 
your  peace.  1  w'as  once  as  blooming 
and  as  happy  as  you,  but  1  cast  peace 
and  happiness  away,  in  the  pursuit 
of  phantoms,  which  led  me  on  to  mi¬ 
sery  and  want.” 

Mr  Lindsay  said  no  more ;  nor 
could  he  have  heightened  the  im¬ 
pression  his  words  and  earnest  man¬ 
ner  left  upon  the  mind  of  his  son. 
They  soon  after  took  their  leave ; 
and  my  young  friend  was  the  next 

day  on  his  road  to - .  His  sister, 

to  ardent  affections  united  a  strong 
understanding,  which  taught  her  to 
repress  the  grief  she  felt  at  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  to  direct  her  mind  to 
other  objects  as  much  as  possible, 
till  time  should  have  accustomed  her 
to  the  loss  of  his  society. 

Her  books,  her  garden,  and  house¬ 
hold  affairs,  claimed  each,  in  turn, 
her  attention ;  but  her  chief  plea¬ 
sure  consisted  in  her  visits  to  the 
Manse,  where  she  would  sit  for  hours, 
talking  of  her  absent  William,  to 
auditors  who  never  found  it  an  un¬ 
welcome  subject. 

Mr  Lindsay,  too,  as  if  sensible  of 
the  deprivation  his  daughter  had 
sustained,  would  sometimes,  in  his 
happier  moods,  seem  to  interest  him¬ 
self  in  her  occupations,  and  draw 
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her  into  conversation.  Hut  constant 
attention  to  t!ic  filings  of  others 
was  foreign  to  his  habits ;  and  it  was 
only  by  tits  and  starts  he  seemed 
aware  that  any  exertion  was  called 
for,  on  his  part,  to  support  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  a  daughter,  who,  without 
his  being  conscious  of  it,  formed  the 
chief  happiness  and  comfort  of  his 
life.  Time,  however,  imperceptibly 
passed  away,  and  Mary  ht^an  to 
count  the  weeks  and  days  that  must 
intervene  before  her  brother  was 
restoretl  to  her.  He,  meanwhile,  in¬ 
troduced  to  scenes  where  his  talents 
were  called  forth,  and  put  upon  the 
full  stretch,  lal)oured,  witli  all  the 
honest  emulation  and  romantic  ar¬ 
dour  belonging  to  his  character,  for 
that  distinction  w'hich  is  the  dearest 
reward  of  genius.  Hut  how  often, 
when  crowned  with  success,  did  he 
turn,  in  disgust,  from  companions, 
who,  far  from  {larticipating  in  his 
])leMsure,  with  a  meanness  and  envy 
which  were  eoually  contemptible, 
endeavoured  to  detract  from  his  me¬ 
rit,  or  to  deprive  him  of  its  reward  ! 
He  turneil  from  them  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  sister,  whose  aftection 
for  him  had  never  been  tarnished  by 
one  hostile  feeling,  and  who  had  a 
pleasure  and  interest  in  his  success 
little  inferior  to  his  own.  Amid 
those  scenes,  too,  of  vice  and  bruta¬ 
lity,  to  which  he  was  sometimes  un¬ 
avoidably  a  witness,  would  her  pure 
and  pt^aceful  image  steal  upon  his 
mind,  as  if  to  preserve  his  love  of 
innocence  and  virtue ;  and  often,  af- 
ter  a  day  of  fatigue  and  mortitication, 
has  he  sunk  to  sleep,  soothed  by 
dreams  of  that  peaceful  home  of 
which  absence  only  heightened  every 
charm.  At  lengtn  that  period  ar¬ 
rived  which  is  anticipated  by  the 
student  with  so  much  eagerness,  a 
period  when  the  deserving  reap  the 
rewards  due  to  industry  and  genius  ; 
while  those  who  are  destitute  of 
such  qualitications  enjoy  the  meaner 
delights  of  freedom  from  <Iiscipline 
and  study.  William,  while  his  name 
resounded  through  the  classic  hall, 
as  the  successful  candidate  fur  many 
a  prise,  felt  the  glow  of  triumph 
mantle  on  his  cheek,  as  he  thought 
of  the  delight  he  should  give  at 
home,  where  he  was  sure  of  finding 
at  least  one  heart  that  would  proudly 
rejoice  in  his  succ^.  As  .^Iary,  in 


her  last  letter,  had  mentioned  that 
her  father  proposed  leaving  home 
about  this  time,  upon  business  of 
importance,  William  resolved  to  has¬ 
ten  his  return,  and  calculated  upon 
arriving  several  days  before  be  could 
possibly  be  expected. 

As  the  weather  was  fine,  and  his 
purse  light,  he  determined  to  travel 
on  foot,  and  set  out,  with  the  plea¬ 
surable  emotions  excited ^by  our  re¬ 
turn  to  a  happy  home,  after  a  first 
and  long  absence; — and  how  did 
these  emotions  encrcase,  as,  on  the 
third  day  of  his  journey,  he  drew 
near  those  objects  which  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  his  infancy ! 
The  spire  of  the  village  church  peep¬ 
ing  from  among  the  trees, — the  white 
foam  of  a  cascade,  which  he  had 
often  in  boyhood  gazed  on  with  si¬ 
lent  admiration,  and  which  was  now' 
sparkling  in  the  summer  sun,  with 
the  green  hedges  and  white  gate  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Manse, — all  sent  to 
his  heart  a  throb  of  inexpressible  de¬ 
light. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  the 
end  of  May ;  the  season  was  re¬ 
markably  far  advanced  ;  and,  as  the 
.  weather  had  been  fine  for  some  days, 
every  thing  appeared  to  the  fullest 
advantage.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  among 
the  trees  ;  no  sound  was  heard  but 
the  singing  of  the  birds,  mingled 
with  the  distant  murmur  of  the  cas¬ 
cade,  and  now  and  then  interrupted 
by  the  lowing  of  some  cattle  that 
grazed  in  a  neighbouring  field.  Wil¬ 
liam  gazed  on  the  peaceful  scene 
with  heartfelt  delight,  contrasted  as 
it  was,  in  his  imagination,  with  the 
noisy  din  and  bustle  of  the  city  he 
had  quitted.  He  stopped  at  the  gate 
of  the  Manse,  and  peeped  into  the 
green,  half  in  expectation  of  seeing 
some  old  friend  wandering  there ; 
no  one,  however,  appeared,'  and  he 
passed  on ;  “  my  first  meeting,” 
thought  he,  **  shall  be  with  Mary 
and  he  hurried  along  the  well-known 
path  leading  to  Woodside.  Every 
hush  and  tree  he  now  passed  wore 
the  aspect  of  an  old  acquaintance ; 
at  length  he  caught  a  view  of  his 
father's  dwelling,  and  his  heart  swell¬ 
ed  with  rapture  as  be  almost  bound- 
eil  along.  He  paused,  on  reaching 
the  gate,  to  consider  how  he  might 
give  his  sister  the  agreeable  surprise 
with  moat  effect ;  his  eye  uncon- 
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p  iously  rcsttil  upon  tlie  rose  which  that  succeed  the  extinction  of  every 
I  c  had  planted  there  the  night  before  cherished  hope  in  a  mind  unschool- 
llavin*"  home.  It  had  put  forth  its  ed  by  affliction,  at  the  moment  its 
biitls  *and  bloomed,  but  was  now  cup  of  happiness  seems  full  ?  The 
parched,  and  drooping  in  the  heat  of  wretched  William  shut  himself  up 
the  sun.*  A  feeling  slightly  allied  to  in  solitude,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
reproach  passetl  over  his  mind,  as  he  or  to  admit  any  one  to  his  presence; 
rewllected  that  Mary  had  said  it  even  his  ancient  friend  and  pastor 
should  be  in  full  bloom  when  he  re-  was  denied  that  consolation,  so  ab- 
turniil.  “  I  thought  she  would  have  sorbing,  for  a  season,  were  the  effects 
cherished  it  for  ray  sake,”  said  he ;  of  his  grief. 

but  he  had  now  reached  the  house-  Mr  Lindsay,  who  had  quitteil  his 
door,  and  every  other  idea  was  for-  home,  uncertain  when  he  might  rc- 
goitcn  in  the  expectation  of  erabra-  turn,  and  without  giving  any  posi- 
cing  his  beloved  sister.  I  shall  tive  direction  to  where  he  might  l)e 
steal  u[X)n  her,  as  she  sits  at  work,”  found,  was  spared  for  a  time  the  over¬ 
thought  he,  while  he  entered  with-  whelming  intelligence  that  awaited 
out  knocking,  and  stepped  softly  him.  His  daughter’s  illness,  which 
along  tlie  passage  to  the  little  parlour  had  seized  her  the  day  after  he  quit- 
usually  occupied  by  the  family,  ted  Woodside,  had  been  so  fatally  ra- 
Ile  entered  with  a  beating  heart;  pid  in  its  effects,  that  her  brother  had 
but  no  one  was  there.  With  a  feel-  set  out  on  his  return  home,  before 

ing  of  disappointment,  that  things  any  intimation  of  it  could  reach - . 

hail  not  happened  precisely  as  he  The  funeral  was  deferred  for  some 
had  anticipated,  he  rung  the  bell,  days,  in  the  hope  that  Mr  Lindsay 
and  then  looked  round  the  room,  to  might  return  ere  the  grave  had  closed 
enjoy,  for  a  moment,  the  satisfactory  for  ever  from  his  sight  that  daughter 
assurance  of  being  again  at  home.  It  whom,  a  week  before,  he  had  left 
seemed  as  if  he  had  left  it  but  yes-  blooming  in  health  and  beauty.  At 
torday,  so  little  alteration  had  taken  length,  however,  it  took  place,  with 
place  in  its  appearance.  The  tables  all  the  dismal  parapharnalia  attend- 
and  chairs  stood  in  the  same  places  ant  upon  such  occasions.  It  has 
they  had  occupied  for  years,  and  a  always  struck  me  that  there  is  some- 
bird,  belonging  to  his  sister,  still  ca-  thing  peculiarly  touching  in  the  ap- 
rolleil  its  accustomed  note.  Her  pearance  of  a  funeral,  amidst  the 
work-box,  too,  stood  upon  a  small  still  and  peaceful  scenes  of  the  coun¬ 
table  in  the  window,  where  she  try; — perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  its 
usually  sat,  but  seemed  to  have  been  more  frequent  occurrence,  that,  in  a 
untouched  that  day.  Not  a  book  town,  we  pass  by  with  indifference 
was  out  of  its  place ;  and,  indeed*  so  the  remains  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
little  did  the  room  wear  the  appear-  going  to  their  long  home,  while,  in 
of  having  been  inhabited,  that  the  country,  we  gaze  with  sympathy 
IV  illiam  was,  for  the  first  time,  and  melancholy  moralizings,  on  see- 
sinick  with  a  fear  that  his  sister  ing  some  simple  and  insignificant 
might  be  from  home.  As  no  one  peasant  laid  in  his  native  dust.  With 
^imwered  his  summons,  he  was  what  mingled  feelings,  then,  of  re- 
about  to  leave  the  room,  when  it  was  gret  and  pity,  did  we  look  upon  the 
entered  by  a  servant,  who  was,  how-  weeping  train  which  followed  youth, 

\r^’  I  “  Where  is  beauty,  and  innocence,  to  the  tomb, 

•  liss  Lindsay  ?”  said  he,  impatient-  headed  by  one  whose  speechless  sor- 
y .  the  girl  gazed  in  stupified  asto-  row  and  despairing  countenance  a- 
nis  ment,  as  she  exclaimed,  **  Miss  lone  told  how  much  he  had  lost ! 

Sir,  she  died  last  night!”  I,  who  had  been  as  another  father 

1  iny  God!  support  me!”  crietl  to  the  departed,  could  not,  without 
e  Wretched  youth,  sinking  into  a  feelings  of  the  most  overwhelming 
hi*?*  *5“  striking  his  forehead  with  nature,  see  the  mournful  group  mov- 
*  Reason  seemed  for  ing  along  the  path,  which,  a  few  Sab- 

o®ent  to  totter  on  her  throne.  baths  before,  she  whose  lifeless  clay 
ut  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  they  bore  had  trode  in  strength  and 
A  followed :  for  what  pen  beauty,  to  the  house  of  God.  Hct 
«cnbe  the  acronised  feelincrs  brother,  who  had  never  raised  hia 


eyes  from  the  bier,  bail  not  yet  re-  claimed,  in  a  voice  that  pierced  to 
cogiuaed  me  ;  but  when  we  liad  sur-  my  very  soul  ;  then  starting  up,  he 
rounded  the  grave,  and  the  coffin  cast  around  him  a  wild  and  hurried 
had  slowly  descenduil  into  the  earth,  glance,  till  his  eye  rested,  for  the 
he  cast  round  him  a  glance  of  wild  first  time,  upon  me ;  he  sprung  for- 
and  unutterable  anguish,  as  if  it  said,  ward,  and  grasping  both  my  hands 
“  Is  there  no  one  to  help  or  pity  in  his,  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  his 
•me?”  1  seiaied  his  hand, — he  gazed  relief.  “Oh!  Sir,”  he  exclaimed, 

on  me  for  a  moment  in  silence, — re-  “  jyoM  can  pity  me,  for  you  know 
turned  my  pressure,  and  burst  into  what  I  have  lost;  she  was  my  sister, 
tears.  'I'lie  kind  and  simple  hearts  my  friend,  my  all  ;  but  I  shall  soon 
of  the  villagers  were  melted  at  this  follow  her :  (iod  cannot  doom  me  to 
sight,  and  siified  sobs  were  heard  on  such  misery  long,”  added  he,  while 
every  side,  as  the  green  sod  was  laid  his  countenance  assumed  a  wild- 
over  her  whom  they  had  ever  regard-  ness  of  expression  that  terrified  me. 
eil  with  love  and  admiration.  \V’iU  “  William,  my  dear  William,”  said 
liam  retraced,  alone  and  in  silence,  1,  when  1  could  command  compo- 
the  path  to  his  father’s  solitary  sure,  “  inoilerate  these  transports,  and 
dwelling  ;  nor  did  1  judge  it  wise  to  learn  submission  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
iatrude  u)H)n  his  privacy,  till  the  ven  ;  this  violent  indulgence  of  your 
violence  of  his  grief  should  have  grief  is  impious  and  unmanly ;  it 
spent  itself,  and  left  him  open  to  the  renders  you  unworthy  of  /ler  you 
consolations  of  reason  and  religion.  mourn  ;  1  was  with  her  in  the  last 
The  evening  after  Mary  was  bu-  moments  her  pure  spirit  lingered 
ried,  I  directed  iny  footsteps  to  the  here :  *  Comfort  my  dear  brother,’ 
village  church-yanl,  that  1  might  said  she  to  me ;  *  tell  him  my  last 
there  indulge  my  melancholy  inu-  earthly  thoughts  were  of  him  and  of 
sings.  It  stiMHl  upon  a  rising  ground,  my  father  :  bid  him  live  to  be  a 
at  some  distance  from  lire  village,  comfort  and  pride  to  iny  poor  father, 
the  distant  hum  of  which  mingled  as  he  has.  ever  been  to  me.  Oh ! 
with  the  gentle  breeze  that  sighed  William,’  she  continued,  *  1  shall 
among  the  trees  surrounding  the  rus-  never  see  you  again  in  this  world  ! 
tic  burying-ground  ;  a  small  stream,  but  you,  Sir>  will  teach  him  to  look 
on  one  side,  meandereil  Ireneath  their  forward  to  our  meeting,  where  we 
peaceful  shade,  on  the  banks  of  shall  be  eternally  happy.*  These, 
which  the  village  children  were  wont  my  dear  son,  were  the  last  words  of 
to  sport  with  the  thoughtless  glee  your  sister — let  them  not  be  forgot- 
of  infancy.  All  now,  however,  was  ten.*  “  Oh !  never.  Sir,”  said  he,  in 
still ;  no  one  ventured  to  obtrude  a  subdued  and  faltering  tone  ;  “  grief 
near  the  spot  which  had  so  lately  had  almost  blinded  my  reason,  but 
beum  hallowed  by  affliction.  The  has  pointed  out  the  path  of  duty  ; 
sun,  as  1  reached  the  church-yard,  assist  me  to  tread  it,  so  shall  1  obey 
was  just  sinking,  in  full  splen-  the  last  wishes  of  her  who  was  vir- 
dour,  behind  a  distant  hill ;  not  a  tue  and  purity  itself.” 
cloud  was  on  tlie  blue  surface  of  the  1  have  seen  VV^illiam  frequently 
sky:  it  seemed  an  emblem  of  the  since  this  interview  ;  his  grief  is  now 
pure  unurnished  course  and  peace-  calm,  though  deep,  and  he  is  suc- 
lul  death  of  her  1  had  come  to  cessively  struggling  with  his  own  feel- 
iDOurn.  ings,  to  mitigate  the  misery  of  his 

While  I  sttml  for  an  instant  gazing  iiarent,  who  returned  two  days  after 
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“  Res  accendunt  lumina  rebus.” — Lucretius, 


VII.  FrofU  o  f  Capital  *. 

1 T  seems  to  me  that  the  rate  of 
profit  depends  principally  on  three 

circumstances:  ^ 

l.v/,  On  the  safety  or  hazard,  faci¬ 
lity  or  difficulty,  of  accumulating 
anil  employing  capital.  Difficulty 
and  hazard  raise  the  wages  of  pro- 
ductice  economy^  in  the  same  way 
that  they  raise  the  wages  of  produc¬ 
tive  labour  ;  they  raise  the  profits  of 
capital,  as  they  raise  the  profits  of 
industry;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  accumu- 
laiinp:  and  employing  capital  are  di¬ 
minished  by  political Justice  and  com¬ 
mercial  eifu  riencCf  the  wages  of  pro¬ 
ductive  economy,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  profits  of  capital,  will  gradually 
fall.  IVhatever  tends  to  secure  the 
capital  of  the  capitalist,  will  lower 
the  rate  of  profit.  Whatever  lessens 
the  difficulty  of  production,  will  les¬ 
sen  its  rewards.  It  will  lower  the 
price,  by  increasing  the  supply. 

()n  the  extent  of  the  market. 
The  narrower  the  mtwket,  the  smal¬ 
ler  will  be  the  capital  which  it  is 
possible  to  employ ;  and  the  smaller 
the  capital,  the  higher  will  be  the 
rate  of  profit.  “  The  capitalist  must 
not  only  live  by  his  trade,  but  live 
by  it  suitably  to  the  qualifications 
which  it  requires  f  and  the  price 
l>aid  tor  these  qualifications  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  demand  for  them. 

JW,  On  the  rise  or  fall  that  may 
take  place  in  the  value  of  currency, 
during  the  interval  between  the  pro¬ 


duction  and  the  sale  of  the  commo¬ 
dity.  A  rise  in  the  value  of  currency 
will  lower  the  price  of  commodities, 
lessen  the  difference  between  the  price 
and  the  cost,  and  consequently  lower 
the  profits  of  capital ;  and  a  fall  in 
the  value  of  currency  will  produce 
the  opposite  effects. 

Increase  of  commerce  must  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  demand  for  currency, 
and  raise  its  value.  Increase  of  com¬ 
mercial  confidence  must  lower  the 
value  of  currency,  by  lessening  the 
demand  for  ready  money,  (that  is, 
for  currency.)  Commerce  and  cre¬ 
dit  naturally  grow  together,  and 
counteract  one  another  ;  the  former 
tends  to  raise,  and  the  latter  to  lower, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  money  ; 
and  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
estimate  the  relative  strength  of  these 
opposite  principles,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
dict  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  value  of 
currency.  Commercial  confidence 
rises  or  falls,  under  the  influence  of  a 
great  many  political  causes,  of  which 
we  rather  feel  the  effects,  than  per¬ 
ceive  the  operation  if. 

An  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on 
trade  would  produce  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  relative  value  of  currency  §, 
and  lower,  proportionally,  the  prices 
of  goods,  and  the  profits  of  capital. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  the  price  of 
the  commodities  actually  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  fall  much  below  the  cost  of 
production.  This  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  consumers ;  and  it 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  pro- 


It  was  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  No.  II.,  that  when  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
bbour  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  its  productive  power,  it  raises  the  rate  of 
prolit.  This  is  a  mistake.  Its  tendency  is  to  raise  the  rent  of  land,  not  the  profit  of 
Mock.  The  cheapness  of  production,  coupled  with  the  great  demand  for  produce,  en¬ 
courages  production ;  this  raises  the  value  of  the  materials,  and  that  raises  the  value 
0  l^e  land  that  produces  the  materials. 

t  Wealth  of  Nations,  Vol.  I.,  p.  172,  Eighth  Edit.  8vo. 

^  See  Richard  III.,  Act  ii..  Scene  3d. 

8  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  bank  paper  now  in  circulation  would  be  exchanged 
^  ffold,  and  the  gold  would  be  exported,  in  exchange  for  foreign  commodities.  The 
®^rirculation  in  the  country  would  become  less,  and  the  commodities  circulated 
^>ecome  greater.  The  value  of  the  circulating  medium  would,  therefore,  be 
vaki  ways— -by  the  lesser  supply,  and  greater  demand  for'  it.  A  rise  in  the 

*0  circulating  medium  is  only  another  name  for  an  equal  and  universal  fall 

,  .Pficc*  of  goods.  I  suppose  that  this  is  what  some  political  economists  mean  by 
production. 
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ducers,  though  it  would  reilucc  their 
nominal  capitals.  The  reduction  of 
his  income  w’ould  be  coin|)ensated  to 
every  individual,  by  a  proportional 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodities 
consumed  by  him  ;  and  the  loss  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  universal  reduction  of 
income,  would  be  instantly  repaired 
by  an  universal  fall  of  prices. 

M'hen  the  value  of  money  rises, 
the  prices  of  all  goods,  the  rent  of  all 
landls,  and  the  nominal  amount  of  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  ought  to 
be  ftroportiunally  retlucetl.  The  ig¬ 
norance  of  some,  and  the  obstinacy 
of  others,  is  opposed  to  this  com¬ 
prehensive  ai\ju8tinent.  Hence  the 
complaints  of  tlic  scarcity  of  money, 
excess  of  protluction,  excess  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  evils  produced  by  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  war  to  peace,  See.  See. 
These  evils  proceed  from  the  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  capitalists  to  reduce  their 

f>rices  beloiv  the  cost  of  product  ion  ^  of 
andholdcrs  to  reduce  their  rents,  of 
creditors  to  reduce  the  debts  due  to 
them.  They  do  not  perceive,  that 
the  deduction  from  the  nominal  a- 
niount  of  their  incomes  takes  nothing 
from  their  relative  value,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  of  goods.  A 
capitalist  would  sustain  no  real  bss, 
though  he  were  compelleil  to  sell  all 
his  commodities  at  a  nominal  loss  of 
io  per  cent.,  provided  the  price  of 
all  the  commodities  consumed  by  him 
were  to  fall  in  the  same  ratio  *.  His 
money  would  be  50  per  cent,  less 
than  it  was  before,  but  the  icorth  of 
his  money  would  be  the  same.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  landlord 
whose  rents  are  reduced  50  per  cent. 

the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
public  creditor,  whose  income  is  di¬ 
minished  in  the  same  ratio,  by  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt, — to  the 
private  creditor,  who  is  willing  to  de¬ 
part  from  the  half  of  his  legal  right. 
See.  See.  It  seems  to  me,  that  a  re¬ 
duction  of  private  debts  might  be 
easily  accomplished,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  creditors,  if  every  insol¬ 
vent  debtor  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
ju^,  before  he  was  subjected  to  im¬ 
prisonment  or  loss.  A  reduction  of 


debts,  with  the  consent  of  crctlitors, 
is  a  measure  perfectly  similar  to  the 
reduction  of  rents  with  the  consent 
of  landholders.  The  last  measure 
has  been  accomplished, — the  former 
may.  The  elements  of  our  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  nature  are  the  very 
same  in  creditors  as  in  landholders. 
Do  we  really  believe  that  com  will 
grow  no  where  but  on  the  rigs  of 
Tillietudlem  } 

VIII.  On  lient. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  rent  of 
land,  and  the  interest  of  money,  are 
two  words  which  differ,  not  in  their 
meaning,  but  in  their  application. 
Rent  is  the  interest  paid  for  the  use 
of  land,  and  interest  is  the  rent  paid 
for  the  use  of  money.  Thus  we  say, 
a  pair  of  gloves,  a  couple  of  hounds, 
a  brace  of  wild-fowl,  See. 

The  rent  of  land  must,  cveier'is  pa¬ 
ribus,  be  proportioned  to  the  relative 
value  of  land,  and  the  value  of  land 
to  the  profits  of  agriculture.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  the  profit  arising  from  the 
cultivation  of  land  will  raise  the 
rent  of  land  in  the  same  way  that  an 
increase  in  the  profits  arising  from 
the  employment  of  money  raises  the 
interest  or  rent  of  money. 

The  profit  of  agricultural  industry 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  relative 
value  of  agricultural  produce ;  the 
value  of  land  produce  must  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  cost  of  productiont ; 
and  the  cost  of  production  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  relative  value  of 
labour.  It  is  by  the  employment  or 
consumption  of  labour  tliat  we  ob« 
tain  the  produce  of  land,  and  it  is 
by  the  consumption  or  employment 
of  land  produce  that  we  obtain  la¬ 
bour.  A  rise  in  the  relative  value  of 
labour,  therefore,  will  raise  the  re¬ 
lative  value  of  land  produce,  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  prorluction  ;  and 
a  rise  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
land  produce  consumed  by  the  la¬ 
bourer,  will  in,  the  same  way,  raise 
the  relative  value  of  labour. 

The  relative  value  of  land,  there¬ 
fore,  is  proportioned  to  the  relative 
value  of  labour ;  or,  in  other  words. 


In  other  words,  a  nominal  loss  of  50  per  cent,  would  produce  no  real  detriment 
to  anybody,  provided  it  were  universal. 

't  Cheapness  of  production  encourages  production,  as  the  cheapness  of  comroodi- 
tws  encourages  consumption ;  and  production  lowers  price,  by  increasing  supply* 
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i  nougnis  on  i3uujc\.i9 

il,ciuierostsof  the  landholders  and 
those  of  the  labourers  are  the  same. 

There  is  a  proverb  in  HindosUn, 
that  “  master's  favour  is  of  more 
value  than  ten  thousand  rupees." 

Ami  1  wish  that  the  landholders  jx.  On  Labour,  considered  as  a  Mea^ 

could  be  persuaded  to  oromo/e  their 
,,cni«Ws,byextendmgthis  •  ,  . 

tectionto  the  labourers.  Iheinte-  In  order  that  labour  maybe  an 
rests  of  the  landholders,  and  those  of  accurate  measure  of  value,  it  is  ne- 
the  radicals,  are  in  reality  the  same  !  cessary  that  its  own  value  should  be 
)\'hatever  raises  the  relative  value  invariable,  or  nearly  so.  But  this  is 
of  labour,  must  increase  the  cost  of  not  true,  either  of  the  real  or  of  the 
proiluction,  and  consequently  raise  exchangeable  value  of  labour  ;  and  it 
the  relative  value  of  those  commodi-  is  evident  that  there  is  no  other  sort 
lies  that  are  produced  rather  by  hu-  of  value. 

man  industry  than  by  mechanical  The  real  value  of  labour  is  propor- 
contrivance;  it  must,  in  the  same  tioned  to  the  real  happiness  which  it 
way,  lower  the  relative  value  of  the  gives  to  the  consumer  ;  and  this  de- 
commodities  that  are  produced  rather  pends  much  more  on  the  consumer's 
by  mechanical  contrivance  than  by  own  dispositions,  and  on  his  physi- 
huraan  industry ;  it  must,  therefore,'  cal  and  moral  capacity  of  enjoyment, 
raise  the  relative  value  of  land  pro-  than  on  the  quantity  or  nature  of  the 
(luce,  and  lower  the  relative  value  of  industry  exerted  in  his  favour.  The 
manufactures ;  it  must,  conseouent-  real  value  of  labour  varies  with  every 
ly,  increase  the  relative  wealth  of  change  in  the  physical  and  moral 
tne  landlord,  and  lessen  the  relative  condition  of  the  employer ;  and  it  is 
wealth  of  the  master  manufacturers*,  evident  that  nothing  can  be  more  va- 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  raises  riable  than  the  physical  and  moral 
the  relative  value  of  the  land  pro-  condition  of  so  capricious  and  unac- 
duce  consumed  by  the  labourer,  will  countable  a  being  as  man. 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and  The  exchangeable  value  of  labour 
consequently  raise  the  relative  value  is  nearly  proportioned  to  its  produc- 
of  labour  t.  tive  power ;  or,  at  least,  the  produc- 

The  poor  laws,  the  combination  tive  power  of  labour  cannot  be  in¬ 
laws,  and  all  other  laws  or  habits  of  creased  without  raising,  more  or  less, 
thinicing,  that  tend,  either  directly  or  its  value,  when  exchanged  for  other 
indirectly,  to  lower  the  relative  value  commodities.  But  every  new  inveii- 
of  labour,  must,  in  the  same  degree,  tion  in  art  increases  the  productive 
lower  the  relative  value  of  land.  The  power  of  labour,  and  consequently 
landed  aristocracy  is  the  class  which  raises,  more  or  less,  its  exchange- 
possesses  the  greatest  imlitical  power  able  value.  To  employ  labour,  there¬ 
in  almost  all  countries  ;  the  labour-  fore,  as  a  measure  of  value,  is  as  ab- 
ers  are  the  class  that  possess  the  least  surd  as  to  employ  the  foot  of  a  grow- 
pohiical  power ;  and  the  interests  of  ing  child  as  a  measure  of  length, 
the  first  class  are  the  same  with  the  For  the  same  reason,  corn  cannot 
iniert^ts  of  the  second.  We  have  be  an  accurate  measure  of  value, 
f  p  ®btjined,  from  the  science  Every  rise  in  the  exchangeable  value 
0  “ohtical  Economy,  a  purchase  or  of  agricultural  labour,  and  every  ob- 
in  favour  of  the  rights  of  stacle  to  the  extension  of  agriculture 


&c.  This  passage  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  the  reader  is  requested  to 
i)eruse  it  attentively. 


duce,  and  lower  the  relative  value  of 
manufactures ;  it  must,  conseouent- 
ly,  increase  the  relative  wealth  of 
tne  landlord,  and  lessen  the  relative 
wealth  of  the  master  manufacturers*. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  raises 
the  relative  value  of  the  land  pro¬ 
duce  consumed  by  the  labourer,  will 
increase  the  cost  of  production,  and 


ie  labourers,  which  we  could  never 
from  the  science  of 
oliiical  Government.  See  Edin^ 
Revitw,  VoL  XJIL,  p.  190, 


over  the  inferior  or  exhausted  soils, 
must  raise  the  relative  value  of  corn, 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  production. 
Do  we  neeil  a  measure  of  value  ^ 


am  l«8«en  their  absolute  wealth.  They  will  grow  richer,  but  not  in  the 

'hat  the  landlords  and  labourers  will  grow  richer.  Their  absolute  wealth 
t  relative  wealth  will  be  less, 

the  val  ^  *1*®  h*  value  of  labour  relatively  to  land  produce,  nor  in 

the  imi*  ”  produce  relatively  to  labour.  But  the  value,  both  of  labour  and  of 
ncc  that  subsists  the  labourer,  will  rise,  relatively  to  fnanu/acittres. 


t 
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Can  we  obtain  it  ?  1  conceive  that 

botli  these  Questions  ought  to  be  an¬ 
swered  in  tne  nt*gative.  The  object 
of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  mea¬ 
sure  quantities,  but  to  ascertain  their 
relations.  The  subjects  of  inquiry 
are  not  absolute,  but  relative  values. 
The  calculations  are  algebraical,  not 
aritliraetical ;  the  notation  is  literal, 
not  numeral.  I'he  combination  of 
letters  in  an  algebraic  formula,  dis¬ 
covers  to  us  the  relations  of  numbers, 
but  not  the  numbers  themscdves.  It 
is  the  same  in  those  general  reason^ 
ings  which  constitute  the  science  of 
Political  Economy.  We  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  the  value  of  any  commodity,  but 
by  comparing  it  with  the  value  of 
every  uiJter  comnnHiity  for  which  it 
is  exchangeable.  And  ns  we  cannot 
collect  tile  price  of  all  the  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  mutually  exchangeable, 
we  cannot  obtain  an  accurate  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  any 
commodity  whatever.  As  for  an  ac¬ 
curate  measure  of  real  value,  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  measuring  it  is  too  obvious 
to  require  illustration. 

it  is  common  in  Political  Econo¬ 
my  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that 
regulate  certain  events.  But  for  this 
word  **  regulate/*  1  think  that  we 
ought  always  to  substitute  the  word 
influence.  One  event  cannot  be  the 
regulating  cause  of  another  event, 
unless  it  is  the  only  cause  ;  because 
the  occurrence  of  a  second  cause  must 
modify,  if  it  does  not  change  alto¬ 
gether,  the  operation  of  the  first. 
The  first  cause,  tlierd'ore,  will  cease 
to  regulate  the  event ;  but  it  never 
can  cease  to  influence  it,  if  it  has  any 
operation  at  all  *. 

**  Toutes  choses  ^tant  causik's  et 
causantes,  aid<^  et  aidantes,  m^ 
diatenent  et  imm^iatement,  et 
toutes  B*entretenent  par  un  lien  na- 
turel  et  insensible,  qui  lie  les  plus 
eloignm,  et  let  plus  ditterentes,  je 
tient  impossible  de  connoitre  les  par¬ 
ties,  sans  connoitre  le  tout,  non  plus 
que  de  connoitre  le  tout  sans  connoi¬ 
tre  en  detail  les  parties.**  ( Pascal.) 
It  it  evident  that  this  knowledge,  at 
once  minutely  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  cannot  be  obtained  but  by 


C^'cl). 

the  mutual  intercourse  of  speculative 
men,  with  men  of  observation  and 
business.  Wbat  are  the  causes  which 
obstruct  this  intellectual  intercourse? 
The  first  step  towards  freedont  of 
trade  must  be  to  remove,  or  at 
least  lessen,  the  obstacles  whicli  ob¬ 
struct  the  commerce  of  the  mind. 


X.  On  Tyranny. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr  Chalmerg, 
that  “  the  success  produced  by  a 
more  vigorous  administration  of  the 
poor  laws,  has  suspended  the  desire 
for  a  reformation  of  them.**  (CArw- 
tian  and  Civil  Economy,  \’ol.  II.  p. 
S^68,  &c.  p.  277,  &c.)  It  is  evident, 
that  an  unnatural  law  cannot  bi'  cxe* 
cuted  at  all,  if  it  is  not  enforced  with 
severity.  The  error  in  the  princi¬ 
ple  necessarily  produces  severity  in 
the  execution  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
the  good  sense  or  humanity  of  those* 
who  administer  the  law,  or  of  those* 
w'ho  witness  its  operation,  prevents 
the  recourse  to  tyranny,  in  the  same 
proportion  is  the  inefiicacy  of  the 
law  ninnijesled,  and  the  progress  of 
political  improvement  accelerated. 
If  the  humanity  of  the  people  pre¬ 
vents  the  continuance  of  a  harsh  or 
oppressive  law,  and  if  their  good 
sense  prevents  the  continuance  of  a 
law  that  is  absurd  and  useless,  all 
such  laws  will  be  repealed  ;  other 
laws  will  be  substituted  which  are 
effectual,  without  being  oftpressive ; 
and  if  no  such  laws  can  devised, 
the  cure  of  the  evils  will  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  Nature. 

Tyranny  subdues  or  conceals  the 
natural  re-action  of  popular  reason 
against  an  ineffectual  Jaw,  and  of 
popular  sentiment  against  an  unjust 
law  ;  and  this  re-action  is  as  useful 
in  guiding  the  legislator,  as  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  compass  in  directing  the 
mariner.  The .  lawgiver  who  has 
recourse  to  tyranny,  acts  like  the 
mariner  who  throws  his  compass 
into  the  sea.  Severity  may  some¬ 
times  lessen,  and  more  frequently 
conceal,  the  immediate  evils  produ¬ 
ced  by  bad  laws  ;  but  it  perpetuates 
all  these  evils,  by  perpetuating  all 


•  For  the  same  reason,  the  political  economist  ought  to  be  content  wkh  pointing 
out  temdemcHs,  without  attempting  to  produce  ^ectu  We  cannot  predict  cer- 
teiirty  the  effects  of  one  cause,  tiU  wc  have  diacovered  all  the  causes  by  which  it  »» 
promoted  or  impeded. 
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the  laws  that  produce  them,  it  con¬ 
verts  all  the  acute  diseases  of  the 
body  politic  into  chronic  ones.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  mischief  in 
a  more  compendious  way. 

\7.  Securities  for  the  payment  of 
Debt* 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law, 
making  it  legal  for  a  lender  to  accept 
a  higher  rate  of  interest,  provided  he 
surrenders  his  right  of  prosecuting  his 
debtor  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  ? 
^V'e  should  see,  by  the  number  of 
such  loans,  (^which  might  be  record¬ 
ed  in  a  public  register  •)  and  from 
the  rate  of  interest  stipulated,  the 
exact  difference  between  the  natural 
and  the  artificial  securities  for  the 
payment  of  debt.  We  should  obtein 
a  political  barometer^  which  would 
shew  us  the  rise  or  fall  of  mercantile 
confidence,  and  from  which  we  might 
infer  the  rise  or  fall  of  mercantile 
prudence  and  integrity.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a  very  useful 
instrument,  both  to  the  philosopher, 
who  speculates  on  the  political  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
statesman,  who  wishes  to  bring  the 
results  of  speculation  to  practice. 
Every  political  improvement  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  moral  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  philosopher  ougnt  not 
to  recommend  a  hazardous  measure, 
or  the  statesman  to  attempt  it,  till  his 
barometer  indicates  that  the  moral  im¬ 
provement  has  been  accomplished. 

If  the  legal  securities  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  debt  were  abolished,  the  risk 
which  now  falls  on  the  borrower 
would  be  transferred  to  the  lender ; 
and  if  the  usury  laws  were  abolish- 
f|lj  the  interest  of  the  debt  would 
rise  in  proportion  to  the  risk.'  1  do 
tjot  ^rceive  in  what  way  the  pru¬ 
dential  and  moral  securities,  wnich 
^  has  provided  for  the  security 
?  ^he  lender,  are  either  less  effectual 
operation,  or  more  objection- 
*  e  in  principle,  than  the  securities 


provided  by  law.  Debts  of  honour, 
contracted  at  the  gaming-table,  are 
more  punctually  paid  than  any  other 
debts  whatever ;  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  honour  of  traders 
should  be  less  than  that  of  game¬ 
sters  t.  Their  religious  and  moral 
principles  cannot  surely  be  worse, 
and  the  temptations  of  their  situation 
are  much  less  violent.  And  if  the  na¬ 
tural  securities  of  the  lender  are 
fectual  in  their  operation,  they  cannot 
be  objectionable  in  principle,  because 
the  goodness  of  the  principle  consists 
altogether  in  its  being  effectual  to 
the  production  of  the  desired  effects. 
To  say  that  a  political  arrangement, 
which  is  effectual  in  its  operation,  is, 
nevertheless,  objectionable  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  to  affirm  that  a  dock  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  principle,  which  accu¬ 
rately  tells  the  hours  of  the  day. 
“  If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do 
some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou  not 
have  done  it  ?  How  much  rather, 
then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wasli, 
and  be  clean  !**  If  the  laws  for  se¬ 
curing  the  rights  of  creditors  were 
repealed,  there  would  be  no  loans 
without  confidence, — no  confidence 
without  honour, — and  the  progress 
of  mercantile  accommodation  would 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mercantile  morality.  The 
demand  for  mercantile  honour  would 
rise ;  and  1  perceive  no  reason  why 
the  supply  should  not  increase  pro¬ 
portionally.  The  demand  for  mili¬ 
tary  honour  has  always  been  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  proportional  supply  ; 
and  the  demand  for  mercantile  ho¬ 
nour  would  produce  the  same  effects, 
if  we  would  trust  more  to  the  wisdom 
of  Nature,  and  less  to  our  own  con¬ 
trivances!^.  The  difficulty,  of  bor¬ 
rowing  might,  for  some  time,  be 
greater,  and  the  interest  of  money 
would  rise ;  but  of  what  consequence 
would  be  this  temporary  inconve¬ 
nience,  when  a  permanent  good  must 
arise  from  it  ?  And  of  what  conse- 
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e  names  of  those  who  violate  such  engagements  ought  to  be  recorded  in  the 
tn, .  published  in  the  newspapers.  This  would  be  a  sufficient  compulsi- 

^  to  ensure  the  payment  of  debt. 

vices.  objected  to  this  argument,  that  gamesters,  notwithstanding  their 

of  the  •  '®*”P**^°”*  ^o  which  they  are  peculiarly  exposed,  have  generally  more 

areT*^  ^S^uilcmen  than  traders  have.  The  reason  (I  conceive)  is,  because 
^  *object  to  the  degrading  authority  of  the  laws.  The  insolvency  law  is 

♦  not  the  remedy. 

m*n»  5  *"  ^  **®n,  that  God  made  man  upright,  but  he  hath  found  out 
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quence  is  any  commercial  evil,  when  one  huge  half  of  all  the  misery 
it  is  productive  of  moral  good  ?  that  hath  been  since  Adam.  In  the 

In  order  to  prevent  an  injury  to  Gospel,  we  shall  read  a  supercilious 
those  who  have  alrca<ly  lent  their  crew  of  masters,  w’hose  holiness,  or 
money  under  the  security  of  the  ex-  rather  whose  evil  eye,  grieving  that 
isting  law,  and  who  may  conceive  God  should  be  so  facile  to  man,  was 
that  their  security  would  be  lessened  to  set  straiter  limits  to  obedience  than 
by  a  repeal  of  the  law’,  1  w’ould  pro-  God  hath  set,  to  enslave  the  dignity 
pose,  that  every  cretlitor,  w’ho  could  of  man,  to  put  a  garrison  u]wn  his 
prove  before  a  court  of  justice  that  neck  of  empty  and  over-dignifie<l 
iiis  debtor  was  able  to  pav,  but  not  precepts  i  and  we  shall  read  our  Sa- 
willing,  should  be  indemnified  at  the  viour  never  more  grieved  and  trou- 
expense  of  the  state,  and  that  the  bled  than  to  meet  with  such  madness 
name  of  the  debtor  should  be  pub-  in  men  against  their  own  freedom, 
lisbed  in  the  newspapers.  1  conceive  How  can  w’e  exjKJCt,  8ic.  1  am 
that  this  would  be  a  sufficient  com-  aware  that  those  who  admit  theprin- 
pulsitor  w’here  the  payment  of  the  ciple  laid  down  by  JMilton  may 
debt  was  possible  *  ;  and  where  it  is  question  the  propriety  of  my  ap- 
not  possible,  the  creditor  does  not  plication  of  that  principle  ;  but  the 
gain  much  by  confining  the  person  passage  is  so  charxictcristic ^  that  1 
of  his  debtor  within  four  walls.  The  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
dread  of  infamy  would  be  as  strong  ping  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  quote 
a  motive  to  prevent  the  contraction  it*  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  “  Df- 
of  debts  which  cannot  be  paid,  and  fensio  Seennda,**  in  his  eloquent  ad- 
to  enforce  the  discharge  of  debts  dress  to  Cromwell,  he  says,  Turn, 
which  can  bt'  paid,  as  the  dread  of  si  leges  non  tot  rogaveris  novas, 
confiscation  and  imprisonment ;  and  (ptoi  abrovageris  veteres  ;  sunt  enhn 
it  would  have  the  advantage  of  saepe  in  republica,  qui  nmltas  leges 
bringing  a  nobler  principle  of  our  ferendi,  est  versificatores  multa  car- 
nature  into  o|H*ration.  I  will  quote  mina  fundendi,  impetigine  quadani 
a  passage  from  Milton’s  Preface  to  pruriunt ;  sed  leges  quo  sunt  plures, 
his  “  Doctrine  and  Principle  of  Di-  eo  fere  sunt  deteriores,  &c.  Leges 
vorce,”  and  support  my  opinion  by  enim  ad  frenandam  inalitiam  solum 
-llie  authority  of  the  greatest  Chris-  sunt  comparatse,  virtutis  libertas>r. 
tian  and  civil  economist,  as  well  as  matrix  optima  atque  matrix  es^ 
the  most  sublime  poet,  which  this  Deinde  si  Juventutis  institutioni  ac 
country  has  pro<lucetl.  muribus  melius  prosjrexerisf  6sC.  Mil- 

“  What  middle  way  can  be  taken,  ton’s  opinions  on  political  and  reli- 
(may  some  interrupt,)  if  we  must  gious  economy  are  remarkably  like 
neither  turn  to  the  right  nor  to  the  those  of  Dr  Chalmers,  with  this  im- 
left,  and  that  the  people  hate  to  be  portant  difference,  that  be  was  niucli 
reformed.^  Mark,  then,  Judges  and  less  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
Lawyers,  and  ye  whose  office  it  is  to  contemporaries  t.  Were  it  not  fora 
Ih‘  our  teachers,  for  I  will  utter  now.  certain  peculiarity  of  manner  whicli 
a  doctrine,  if  ever  any  other,  though  marks  the  originality  of  his  thoughts, 
neglectetl  or  not  understood,  yet  of  one  would  have  almost  imagined  that 
great  and  powerful  importance  to  the  Hr  Chalmers  had  borrowed  his  opi- 
governing  of  mankind ; //ctcAo  tci.fc-  nions  from  Milton.  But,  at  all  e- 
ly  would  restrain  the  rrasonable  soul  vents,  the  exact  coincidence  between 
of  man  within  due  bounds^  must  first  the  opinions  of  these  two  men  is  the 
himself  know  perfectly  how  far  the  best  proof  of  the  justness  and  itn- 
ierritory  and  dominion  extends  of  portance  of  these  opinions.  There 
just  and  honest  liberty.  M  little  are  instances  of  prospective  ^acity 
must  he  offer  to  bind  that  which  God  in  the  works  of  Milton,  not  inferior 
hath  loosened^  as  to  loosen  that  which  to  that  of  Bacon  himself,  as  in  Pa- 
lU  hath  bound.  The  ignorance  and  radise  Lost,  Book  viii.  484. 
mistake  of  this  high  point  hath  heaped  “  First  crept  the  parsimonious  comet,  he*' 

•  If  the  debtor  could  pay  any  porUon  of  the  debt,  by  surrendering  a  part  of  hU 

propmy,  ^  a-ould  certainly  relinquish  as  much  as  the  law  ought  ever  in  justice  to 
lake  from  him.  ^ 

t  See  his  “  Hcason  of  Chunh  Government,”  Book  II.  Chap,  i. 
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*Tis  the  gunset  of  life  teaches  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before, 

LochieVs  Warning, 


MR  EDITOR, 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  scep¬ 
tics,  and  other  narrow-minded  per¬ 
sons,  to  reject  as  fabulous  every 
fact,  however  well  authenticated,  for 
which  they  are  unable  to  account, 
and  to  bestow  sundry  hard  epithets 
\i\wn  those  who  are  weak  enough  to 
believe  that  there  are  things,  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  which  are  not 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  As  one 
of  the  latter  class,  1  must,  of  course, 
be  content  to  be  pronounced  credu¬ 
lous  and  imbecile,  for  entertaining  a 
Hnn  belief  in  many  things  which  the 
wise  men  of  this  generation  will  pro¬ 
bably  pronounce  incredible,  or  set 
down  to  the  account  of  some  morbid 
affection  of  the  mind  ;  but  having  a 
great  faith  in  human  testimony,  when 
it  is  honest,  disinterested,  and  con¬ 
sistent,  and  when  the  facts  recorded 
fell  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  related, 
and  who  could  have  no  possible  mo¬ 
tive  to  embellish  or  mislead,  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  suffering  any  an¬ 
tecedent  improbability,  resulting,  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
from  the  imperfection  of  our  know¬ 
ledge,  to  weigh  against  such  unex¬ 
ceptionable  evidence.  In  my  view  of 
the  matter,  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
philosophical,  than  to  refuse  assent  to 
a  statement  merely  because  it  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  or  uncommon,  and  al¬ 
though  the  testimony  in  support  of 
It  be  ever  so  clear,  consistent,  and 
trust-worthy  ;  for,  admitting  that  a 
statement  of  this  kind  will  require 
more  evidence  to  authenticate  it  than 


one  of  an  opposite  kind,  and  in  son: 
measure  conformable  to  our  previoi 
experience,  it  does  not  surely  folio 
abstract  improbability 
"hich  U  only  relative,  is  sufficient  I 
neutralise  all  evidence,  and  destro 
fp^fy  ground  of  reasonable  belie 
i  his  were,  indeed,  to  cut  off  one  i 
he  most  important  sources  of  hums 
knowledge,  and,  by  leading  us  1 
Jnake  our  own  experience  the  mei 
sure  of  our  futh,  to  seal  up  the  ii 
Action  derivable  from  history,  an 


to  oppose  an  effectual  bar  to  human 
improvement. 

No  fact  is  better  authenticated 
than  this,  that  many  men,  distin¬ 
guished  for  personal  bravery,  and  the 
most  intrepid  contempt  of  danger  in 
its  most  appalling  forms,  have,  on  the 
eve  of  battle,  been  overwhelmetl  with 
a  fatal  presentiment  that  they  would 
not  survive  the  combat ;  and  that, 
in  no  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  this  presentiment 
been  falsified  by  the  event.  The 
self-doomed  victim  has,  in  every  case, 
fallen  as  he  had  foretold  and  antici¬ 
pated.  1  shall  mention  a  few  of  the 
numerous  accounts  of  this  prophetic 
anticipation  of  death  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  then  ad¬ 
venture  a  few  remarks  on  a  pheno¬ 
menon  as  singular  as  it  is  interesting. 

A  young  officer  of  great  merit,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  92d  Regiment,  was 
observed,  on  the  day  before  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  to  be  peculiarly  low- 
spirited  and  dejected  ;  which  was  the 
more  readily  remarked,  as  he  was  in 
general  gay,  cheerful,  and  full  of 
spirit.  Several  of  his  brother  officers 
inquired  the  reason,  and  received  no 
answer;  but  on  getting  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  alone  with  one  of  them 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  same  name,  and  from  the 
same  part  of  the  country,  M.,”  said 
he,  “  I  shall  to  a  certainty  be  killed 
to-morrow  ;  I  know  I  shall,  and  you 
will  see  it.**  Mis  friend  and  coun¬ 
tryman  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  this 
notion,' and  said  it  was  childish,  and 
unworthy  of  a  man  who  had  so  often 
beheld  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  to  har¬ 
bour  such  forebodings.  The  next  day, 
after  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  two 
young  men  met  by  accident,  and  he 
who  the  day  before  had  derided  the 
gloomy  imagination  of  his  friend,  ac¬ 
costed  the  other  with  “  What,  M. ! 
I  thought  you  were  to  have  been 
killed ;  did  1  not  tell  you  that  you 
should  not?*'  The  unfortunate  young 
man  replied  that  nothing  could  con¬ 
vince  him  that  he  would  ever  see 
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the  sun  of  that  day  go  down;  und, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  words 
had  scarcely  escaped  from  his  lips, 
when  be  was  struck  in  the  left  shoul¬ 
der  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  instantly 
expired. 

There  are  few  regiments  in  the 
service  which  have  not  some  anec¬ 
dotes  of  this  sort  to  record.  I  shall 
mention  one  or  two  more  which  were 
communicated  to  me  by  officers  of 
great  respectability  and  intelligence, 
who  only  stated  such  facts  as  were 
consistent  with  their  own  personal 
knowledge.  A  Lieutenant  M‘D.,  of 
the  4.‘td  Regiment,  felt  this  presenti¬ 
ment  so  strongly  on  the  eve  of  one 
of  the  battles  in  the  Peninsula,  that 
he  sent  for  an  officer,  (Captain  S,,)  a 
countryman  of  his  own,  but  belonging 
to  a  different  regiment,  (the  K8th,) 
and  requested  him  to  take  charge 
of  several  little  things,  and  see  them 
conveyeil  home  in  safety  to  his  rela¬ 
tions,  particularly  his  mother.  Cap¬ 
tain  S.,  in  surprise,  asked  him  the 
reason  why  he,  who  was  in  perfect 
health,  should  think  of  making  such 
arrangements?  To  which  M‘D.  re- 
plii'd,  “  Yes,  1  am  in  perfect  health, 
but  1  know  1  shall  never  return  from 
the  field  of  battle.”  Knowing  M*D. 
to  be  a  particularly  brave  man,  (at 
that  moment  he  wore  on  his  breast 
several  medals  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in 
testimony  of  the  high  approbation 
which  his  conduct  in  the  field  had 
rcpeaie<lly  called  forth,)  and  never 
haring  heard  him  express  himself  in 
such  terms  before.  Captain  S.  was 
lost  in  astonishment,  and  his  first  im¬ 
pression  was,  that  poor  M*D.  had 
caught  some  febrile  infection,  and 
that  hit  mind  was  wandering.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  remonstrate 
with  his  young  friend,  though  in  the 
gentlest  terms,  and  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  rally  him  out  of  that  de¬ 
sponding  presentiment  which  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  taken  such  deep  hold  on 
his  imagination.  M*D.  heard  him 
calmly,  and  without  taking  any  no¬ 
tice  of  what  he  said,  repeat^  his  re¬ 
quest  in  such  a  cool  and  collected 
manner,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
he  was  in  the  full  and  perfect  exer¬ 
cise  of  all  his  faculties;  Captain  S. 
having  therefore  given  him  a  pro¬ 
mise  ^at  all  his  wishes  should  be 
complied  with,  they  separated,  and 


each  went  to  his  post.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  after  the  tumult  and 
melfe  of  the  battle  had  subsided,  the 
British  arms  being,  as  usual,  victo¬ 
rious,  a  number  of  the  officers  met, 
to  congratulate  one  another  on  their 
safety.  AV'^hen  Captain  S.  joined  the 
party,  he  immediately  inquired  after 
ins  friend  \rD.,  but  none  of  the  sur¬ 
vivors  had  seen  him,  or  knew  any 
thing  of  his  fate.  The  conversation 
of  the  preceding  day  now  rushed 
upon  his  mind,  and,  without  saying 
a  word,  he  instantly  returned  to  the 
field  to  search  for  him  among  the 
wounded,  the  dead,  and  the  dying. 
Nor-,  was  the  search  in  vain.  He 
founil  him  already  stript  of  part  of 
his  regimentals,  but  knew  him  at 
once,  his  head  and  face  being  un¬ 
touched.  Captain  S.  became  deeply 
affected,  and  could  not  help  melting 
into  tears  as  he  bent  over  the  lifeless 
body  of  the  brave  and  gallant  youth, 
fore-doomed  to  so  premature  a  fate. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  the 
case  of  Seijeant  Macdonald  from 
Lochaber,  one  of  the  bravest  fellows 
who  ever  drew  a  sword  or  carried  a 
halbert,  and  who  had  been  at  least 
in  ten  or  twelve  general  engage¬ 
ments,  in  each  of  which  he  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  he  was  so  greatly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  presentiment  of 
death,  that,  on  the  day  of  battle, 
when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
advance,  his  limbs  refused  to  do  their 
office,  and  his  comrades  had  literally 
to  support  and  assist  the  man  to 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  as  an  example  and  model 
of  a  brave  soldier.  In  about  half  an 
hour  thereafter,  he  was  shot  through 
the  head,  and  died  without  a  strug- 
gle. 

A  private  of  the  name  of  Mackay, 
a  man  of  the  most  reckless,  daring, 
and  eccentric  character,  used  to  be 
the  delight  of  the  bivouacs  of  the 
42d,  during  the  Peninsular  War. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  that  coarse 
but  effective  wit  and  drollery,  which 
never  fail  to  call  forth  a  peal  of  in¬ 
extinguishable  laughter :  he  abound¬ 
ed  in  anecdotes  and  stories,  which  he 
told  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
naivete  and  humour ;  and  often  did 
he  beguile  the  watdies  of  the  night, 
as  poor  Allan  did  to  Mungo  Park, 
“  by  singing  the  songs  of  our  dear 
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live  land.”  The  moment  Mackay  “  I  am  not  unwell,  and  had  rather 
made  his  appearance,  hunger,  and  go  myself.  But  I  have  a  favour  to 
thirst  and  fatigue  were  forgotten;  the  ask  of  you;  you  have  been  always 
soldiere  clustered  around  him,  like  a  kind— very  kind— to  me,  and  I  am 
parcel  of  school-boys  eager  to  witness  sure  you  will  not  refuse  it.”  “  What 
rcocktight,  and,  seating  themselves  is  it }  What  is  it  ?  Speak  it  out  at 
round  the  watch-fires,  thought  only  once,  man,”  said  Mr  M.  “  It  is 
of  listening  to  the  joke,  the  ule,  or  borne  in  upon  my  mind  that  I  shall 
the  song.  Even  some  of  the  officers  fall  to-morrow,”  rejoineil  Mackay ; 
did  not  disdain  to  mingle  in  these  “  here  are  ten  dollars ;  will  you  take 
i)arties,  and  to  acknowledge  the  charge  of  them,  and  send  them  to 
powerful  fascination  which  hung  on  my  mother  ?  You  know  where  she 
the  lips  of  this  unlettered  soldier,  resides ;  and — and — if  it  were  not 
Nor  was  his  humour,  mirth,  and  too  much  trouble,”  he  added,  his 
wng,  confined  to  the  march  and  the  voice  faltering,  “  you  might  tell  her, 
camp ;  in  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  her  son  never  ceased,  till  his  last 
fire  he  was  the  same  person  as  in  the  hour,  to  implore  the  blessing  of 
bivouac.  “  Never,”  said  the  officer  Heaven  on  her  aged  head,  or  to  re- 
who  communicated  to  me  these  par-  proach  himself  with  having  disobey- 
ticulars,  “  never  shall  I  forget  the  ed,  and  left  her  solitary  and  desti- 
itnpression  made  upon  my  mind  by  tute.”  The  tears  now  flowed  down 
hearing  Mackay 's  full  and  deep-ton-  his  weather-beaten  cheeks.  Mr  M. 
od  voice  pealing  forth  ‘  Scots  wha  was  deeply  affected,  and  taking  the 
ha’e  wi’  Wallace  bled,*  under  the  de-  money  in  silence,  broke  away  from 
structive  diagonal  fire  from  the  ene-  Mackay,  in  order  to  conceal  his  emo- 
my's  artillery  on  the  heights  above  tion.  Mr  M.  retired  to  his  quarters, 
the  village  of  St.  Boes.  A  soldier  oppressed  with  the  melancholy  feel- 
only  knows  the  effect  of  such  an  in-  ings  which  this  strange  scene  had 
cident  at  such  a  moment !”  Yet  this  occasioned,  but  anxious,  at  the  same 
singular  man  was  seized  with  one  of  time,  to  persuade  himself  that  it  was 
those  fatal  presentiments  of  which  a  mere  nallucination  of  fancy,  and 
1  have  been  speaking.  On  the  eve  that  the  poor  fellow's  mind  was 
of  the  battle  of  Toulouse,  he  sud-  touched.  On  the  succeeding  day, 
denly  became  thoughtful  and  silent,  however,  when  the  remains  of  the 
His  previous  character  rendered  this  regiment  were  mustered,  after  the 
change  more  apparent,  and  his  com-  battle,  which  had  cost  so  many  va- 
rades  crowded  round  him  to  inquire  luable  lives,  Mackay  was  missing  ; 
the  reason,  being  at  first  inclin^  to  but  the  tears  of  his  surviving  corn- 
gibe  him  with  what  they  called  his  rades  sufficiently  indicated  that  his 
“  inethodist  face ;”  but  on  observing  presentiment  had  been  fulfilled.  He 
his  dejected  look,  the  wild  and  un-  nad  fallen  late  in  the  action,  beside 
earthly  expression  of  his  eye,  and  one  of  the  redoubts,  pierced  with 
me  determined  obstinacy  with  which  more  than  twenty  bullets, 
he  resisted  all  solicitations  to  join  The  last  instance  of  this  kind  I 
their  party,  as  usual,  they  stared  at  shall  mention  is  one  which  will  pro- 
each  other  with  astonishment,  and  bably  make  a  greater  impression  than 
ceased  to  annoy  him.  It  was,  more-  any  of  the  preceding,  as  it  is  deriv- 
over,  his  turn  to  go  on  duty  to  the  ed  from  an  authority  which,  on  such 
outposts,  and  he  soon  left  them.  On  a  subject,  must,  1  should  suppose, 
way  to  his  post,  he  met  a  young  prove  decisive.  Napoleon,  on  the 
oracer,  who  had  shown  him  much  7th  of  May  1796,  had  surprised  the 
indness,  and  whose  life  he  had  been  passage  of  the  Po  at  Piacenza,  while 
justruinental  in  saving.  “  Ha  !  Mac-  Beaulieu  was  expecting  him  at  Va- 
*y  •  said  the  officer,  is  it  vou  ?  leggio ;  and  General  Laham^  com- 
how  ill  you  look  ! — what  is  manding  the  grenadiers  of  the  ad- 
you, — are  you  un-  vanced  guard,  fixed  his  head-quar- 
nl  — I  will  go  to  the  Colo-  ters  at  Emmetri,  between  Fiombio 

on  *  him  to  allow  some  and  the  Po.  During  the  night,  Lip- 

e  else  to  take  your  duty.”  1  tay's  Austrian  division  arrived  at 
tnk  you  kindly,  Mr  M.”  said  Mac-  Fiombio,  which  is  only  one  league 
Jf  *’c*pwtfully  saluting  the  officer ;  from  the  river,  and  having  embattled 
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the  houses  and  steeples,  tilktl  them 
with  troops.  As  the  position  was 
strong,  and  Liptay  might  receive  re¬ 
inforcements,  it  became  of  the  ut¬ 
most  iin|)ortance  to  dislodge  him  ; 
w  hich  was  edected  after  an  obstinate 
contest.  Lahari>e  then  executed  a  re¬ 
trograde  movement,  to  cover  the  roads 
leading  to  Pavia  and  l.»odi.  In  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  regiment  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  appeared  at  his  out¬ 
posts,  and  created  considerable  a- 
larm,  hut,  after  a  few  discharges,  re¬ 
tired.  Nevertheless,  Lahariw;,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  piquet  and  several  odicers, 
went  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and 
)>articularly  to  interrogate,  in  per¬ 
son,  the  inhabitants  of  the  farm¬ 
houses  on  the  road.  Unfortunately, 
however,  he  returned  towards  the 
camp  by  a  diderent  road  from  that 
by  which  he  had  been  observed  to 
set  out ;  and  the  troops  being  on  the 
watch,  and  mistaking  the  recon¬ 
noitring  party  for  a  detachment  of 
tlie  enemy,  o|>ened  a  brisk  dre  of 
musketry,  and  Labarpe  fell  dead, 
pierced  with  the  bullets  of  his 
own  soldiers,  by  whom  he  was  great¬ 
ly  beloved.  “  Ji  was  rcnuirkedy 
ihaif  duriiiff  ihv  action  oj'  Fiombio, 
throughout  the  evening  preceding  his 
deathf  he  had  seemed  very  absent  and 
dejected  ;  giving  no  orders y  upfiear^ 
ingf  as  it  were,  deprived  of  his  usual 
JacuUies,  and  entirely  overwhelmed  by 


Cfcb. 

a  FATAL  I’KtSEMiMKNT.”  Gciieral 
Laharpe  was  one  of  the  bravest  iiitn 
in  the  Army  of  Italy  ;  a  grenadier 
both  in  stature  and  courage ;  and, 
though  a  foreigner  by  birth,  (a 
Swiss,)  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  a  (General  Officer,  by  his  skill 
and  gallantry  f  Na/toleons  J/r. 

moirs,  IIL  17^.  J 

Similar  details  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  to  almost  any  extent ;  but  the 
above  are  sufficient  to  serve  the  pur- 
)K)sc  1  have  at  present  in  view  ;  and 
the  question  that  now  presents  itself 
for  consideration  is.  Supposing  these 
facts  to  be  perfectly  authentic,  which 
on  the  strongest  moral  evidence  1  lx‘- 
lieve  them  to  be,  is  it  possible,  con¬ 
sistently  with  any  known  principle 
or  attribute  of  the  human  mind,  to 
Oder  any  explanation  of  this  remark¬ 
able  phenomenon  ?  It  is  obvious, 
from  the  preceding  anecdotes,  that 
this  “  fatal  presentiment,"  as  Na- 
poleon  calls  it,  cannot  be  considered 
as  an  hallucination  of  mind,  engen¬ 
dered  by  cowardice  or  fear,  as,  in  all 
the  instances  that  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  me,  or  1  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of,  it  has  happened  to 
men  of  approved  courage,  and  of 
great  firmness  and  intrepidity  of 
character.  One  of  the  most  striking 
concomitants  of  this  prophetic  anti¬ 
cipation  of  death  is  the  overweening 
conviction  that  it  will  be  inevitably 


•  Not  remotely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  following  anecdote,  upon  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  reader  may  rely  ;  On  the  night  before  Massena’s  attack  on 
Ixjrd  Wellington’s  position,  on  the  Sierra  de  Busaco,  the  troops,  not  expecting  that  the 
enemy  was  near,  had  laid  down  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  take  a  little  rest;  and 
numbers,  both  of  the  men  and  officers,  overcome  with  fatigue,  naturally  fell  asleep. 
Among  the  latter  w  as  the  gallant  officer  who  then  commanded  the  Connaught  Ran¬ 
gers.  He  had  not  slept,  however,  any  length  of  time,  when  he  started  up,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  great  alarm,  and  calling  one  of  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment,  who  had  laid 
down  quite  close  by  him,  said,  “  I  have  just  had  a  most  extraordinary  dream; 
such  as  1  once  had  before,  the  night  before  a  battle.  Depend  on  it  we  shall  be  at¬ 
tacked  very  soon.**  The  young  man  immediately  w’cnt  forward,  and  after  looking 
between  hun  and  the  horizon,  and  listening  for  a  while  to  every  sound  and  muriDur 
waAed  on  the  night-breeze,  returned,  and  rejx)rted  that  all  was  still.  The  Colonel 
w  aa  satisfied,  and  they  again  laid  down  ;  but,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  he  started  up 
a  Mcond  time,  exclaiming,  in  strong  language,  that  ere  an  hour  elapsed  they  would  be 
attacked  !  On  seeing  the  Colonel  and  his  young  friend  throwing  aside  their  cloaks, 
and  moving  off,  several  of  the  officers  around  them  took  the  alarm  ;  and  it  was 
time,-~for,  on  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  enemy’s  columns  of  attack  were 
aacendtng  the  heights,  with  the  utmost  secrecy  aixl  exjiedition.  It  is  kiKiwn  that  they 
had  re^hed  the  summit,  and  that  some  of  their  battalions  had  def^oyed  into  line  before 
the  British  were  reody  to  attack  them.  They  were  then  charged,  broken,  and  driven 
down  the  hill  with  great  loss.  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  some  gallant  oflkeer,  now  a 
<»cneral,  h^  a  similar  dream  in  Kgypt,  on  the  morning  of  the  81st  March,  before  the 
Bntish  position  was  attacked  by  the  French  under  cover  of  the  darkness. ■  -  The  reader 
Fill  6nd  a  case  nearly  parallel  in  the  7th  Chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges. 
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^  realized ;  a  conviction  so  strong  as 
not  to  be  shaken  by  either  argument 
'  or  ridicule ;  the  man,  therefore,  who 
marches  to  battle,  assured,  in  his 
own  mind,  that  he  will  never  return, 
by  that  very  act,  and  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  gives  the  most  deci¬ 
sive  proof  of  constancy  and  resolu¬ 
tion,  of  his  mastery  over  the  passion 
of  fear,  and  of  his  superiority  to  the 
weakness  with  which  some  minds 
i  are  overwhelmed  by  the  certainty  of 
I  death.  In  the  conflict  of  antagonist 
passions,  the  more  powerful  of  course 
prevails,  and  determines  human  con¬ 
duct;  in  other  words,  man  always 
acts  from  the  stronger  motive. 

IB  Nor  is  it  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  reason,  or  even  the  doc- 
i  trine  of  chances,  to  hold,  that  the 
realization  of  these  fatal  forebodings 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  accident  alone. 
The  result  of  all  the  information  I 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  on  the  sub- 
I  ject  is,  that  in  no  case  has  the  pre- 
!  sentiment  been  falsified  by  the  event ; 

I  and,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  very  im- 
I  probable,  that,  in  so  many  instances, 

1  the  prediction  should  be  follow^ed  by 
I  the  accomplishment,  were  there  no- 

)  thing  more  in  the  matter  than  a 
morbid  imagination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  remarkable  coincidence,  like 
=  that  of  re|)eatedly  throwing  the  same 
I  dice,  on  the  other.  Soldiers,  and 
particularly  veteran  soldiers,  familiar 
with  danger  and  death,  are  not  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  troubled  with  hypochon¬ 
driac  affections,  or  phantoms  of  vi¬ 
sionary  terror,  the  progeny  of  ennui 
or  jaded  epicurism  ;  the  evils  they 
suffer  and  feel  are  physical,  not  men¬ 
tal  ;  their  life  has  too  much  of  stern 
I  reality  to  be  embittered  by  the  phan- 
f  lasmagoria  of  the  brain ;  food  and 
j  rest  after  fatigue,  and  after  battle, 

I  'ictory,  and  glory,  are,  in  general, 

;  the  prime  objects  with  which  they 

wncern  themselves.  It  is  therefore 
I  tRbly  improbable  that  such  gloomy 
(  those  of  which  I  have 

writing  should,  in  the  first  in- 
!  8  ance,  be  occasioned  by  any  dis- 

I  tnpered  affection  of  the  mind  ;  and 
‘  et  improbable  that  the  con- 

sb  /j^ftltnent  of  the  prediction 
‘  ouki  be  a  mere  accidental  coinci- 
heard  at  least  a  hun- 
,  anecdotes  of  the  kind  of  which 

'  some  specimens  ; 

the  result  was  invariably  the 


same  in  all.  Now,  I  say,  that  it 
would  be  absolutely  miraculous  were 
the  dice  (supposing  them  not  loaded) 
to  turn  up  a  hundred  times,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  the  same  numbers.  It  ought 
likewise  to  be  remarked,  that  this  is 
one  of  those  predictions  wdiich  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  produce  its  own  ac¬ 
complishment ;  soldiers,  exposed  to 
an  enemy’s  fire,  can  scarcely  increase 
or  diminish,  by  any  act  of  their  own, 
the  hazards  to  which  all  are  equally 
exposed. 

Ujwn  what  principle,  then,  are  we 
to  account  for  the  appalling  certainty 
of  approaching  death  thus  irresisti¬ 
bly  “  borne  in”  upon  the  mind  }  By 
wnat  secret  intimation  is  it  thus,  in 
some  instances,  assured  of  the  near 
approach  of  an  event,  which,  to  the 
vast  majority  of  men,  clouds  and 
shadows  rest  upon”  till  the  fatal  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  is  revealed  ?  Whence 
the  overwhelming  conviction  with 
which  the  presentiment  is  accom¬ 
panied  ?  I  confess  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
1  believe  the  fact,  because  the  moral 
evidence  in  favour  of  it  is,  to  me, 
irresistible.  The  physiology  of  the 
mind  is  a  subject  of  which  we  are, 
and  will  for  ever  continue,  in  total 
ignorance.  It  may  have  latent  powers, 
which  only  a  particular  combination 
of  causes  can  call  into  action  ;  and 
that  combination  may  be  of  rare  oc¬ 
currence,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  inquiries,  when  it  does  happen. 
Many  of  the  lower  animals  are  gifted 
with  a  presentiment  of  danger,  the 
manner  of  acquiring  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  as  mysterious  as  that  which  we 
are  considering;  and  this  seems  to 
be  given  them  by  Nature  for  their 
preservation.  Man  is,  in  general, 
placed  in  a  less  enviable  situation, 
because  he  has  reason,  instead  of 
instinct,  as  his  guide.  Yet  it  has 
been  believed,  in  all  ages,  that  men 
have  been,  occasionally,  forewarned 
of  their  approaching  dissolution,  and 
that  ‘‘  sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,” 
are  intelligible  to  death's  prophetic 
ear.”  This  belief,  probably,  I  may 
add,  certainly,  originated  from  the 
observation  of  facts  similar  to  those 
1  have  mentioned  ;  hut  how,  at  the 
''  sunset  of  life,”  **  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before,”  is  a  mys¬ 
tery  which  we  shall  never  he  able  to 
penetrate.  It  is  equally  impossible, 
I  suspect,  even  to  conjecture,  with 
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any  degree  of  plausibility,  whether 
these  premonitions  result  from  any 
internal  consciousness,  or  external 
a^ncy, — from  some  latent  power  of 
tne  mind  suddenly  called  into  action, 
or  from  the  immediate  influence  of 
that  Mighty  Being  of  wliom  it  is 
only  an  emanation.  Be  this  as  it 


may,  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy 
to  accumulate  facts,  not  theories, 
and  where  these  are  few,  and  the 
connecting  principle  doubtful,  to 
avoid  all  hasty  generalizations 
1  am,  yours,  &c. 

Cassits. 

Edinburgh^  Feb.  6,  1824. 


bonnet  to  (2?bentn0« 

Bright  is  the  hour,  when,  bursting  from  the  sea, 
The  glorious  Sun  begins  his  course  on  high ; 
Then  Nature  smiles,  and  o'er  the  flowery  lea 
A  flood  of  music  streams  along  the  sky. 


But  dearer  far,  sweet  even-tide !  art  thou  ; 

Gentler  thy  breeze,  and  sweeter  still  thy  light ; 
Wliilst  yet,  perchance,  on  some  far  mountain’s  brow, 
A  sunbeam  rests,  in  mockery  of  night. 

O !  it  is  then,  when  every  sound  is  still. 

Save  where  the  lark  his  untaught  vesper  sings. 
Then  sinks  to  sleep,  beside  the  gurgling  rill 
Meand’ring  near,  and  rests  his  little  wings, — 

'Tis  then  that  I,  my  soul  to  rapture  given. 

Can  look  around,  and  fancy  earth  is  heaven  ! 


•  Having  confined  myself  to  military  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  presentiment  of 
approaching  and  inevitable  death,  I  shall  advert,  in  this  note,  to  the  well-known  case 
of  Henri  IV.  That  truly  great  prince,  on  the  night  immediately  preceding  the  day 
on  which  he  fell  by  the  knife  of  Ravaillac,  could  take  no  rest,  and  was  in  continual 
uneasiness,**  and,  in  the  morning,  he  told  those  about  him  that  he  had  not  slept, 
and  was  very  much  disordered.  Thereupon,  M.  de  Vendome  entreated  His  Ma- 
jesty  to  take  care  of  himself  that  day^  and  not  to  go  out  ;  for  that  day  was  fatal 
TO  HIM.**  ( Fere  de  T  EtoUc. )  The  King,  however,  treated  this  advice  with  derision; 
and  as  one  La  Brosse  had  {nedicted  that  he  would  fall  on  that  day,  he  seemed  re¬ 
solved,  like  Cssar,  to  brave  the  ides  of  March,  and,  if  possible^  to  give  the  prophet 
the  lie.  This  disturbance  and  disorder  continued  unabated,  till  the  very  moment 
that  he  formed  the  resolution  to  go  abroad  in  the  afternoon.  Mathieu,  in  recounting 
his  discourse  both  before  and  after  dinner,  adds,  that  “  he  could  not  stay  one  mo¬ 
ment  in  any  place,  nor  conceal  his  irresolution  and  disorder  ;**  and  that  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  “  My  God  !  there  it  something  here  vhich 
strangely  tronbies  me  ;  J  know  not  what  is  the  matter  /**  The  assassin,  who  was  on 
the  watch  for  his  opportunity,  hearing  that  the  King  had  ordered  his  carriage,  mut¬ 
tered  to  himself,  “  /  hax'e  thee — thou  art  loti  /**  and  the  dreadful  prediction  was  ful¬ 
filled.  ^  e  are  informed  by  Sully,  that  Henri  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension  of 
assassination  ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  probable  that  the  prediction  of  La  Brosse, 
coupled  with  the  constant  dread  that  he  would,  in  this  way,  be  immolated,  to  satiate 
the  implacable  rage  of  his  enemies,  may  have  occasioned  that  undefinable  irresolution 
and  disorder  for  which  he  himself  was  unsble  to  account.  It  may  therefore  he 
doubted  whether  the  state  of  Henri*8  mind,  immediately  preceding  his  death,  can  he 
considered  ss  that  of  a  person  labouring  under  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching  fate. 
He  deridi^,  or  affected  to  deride,  La  Bros8e*a  prediction  ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
oppreaaed  by  no  overmastering  conviction  that  his  hours  w’cre  numbered ;  he  only 
Mt  an  unusual  restlessness,  and  a  disorder  of  the  brain,  which  might  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  involuntarily  by  the  causes  already  mentioned.  The  circumstance,  however, 
was  altogether  loo  remarkable  to  be  pass^  over. 
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the  albigenses,  a  romance;  by  the  author  of  “  Bertram/ 

&c.  &c. 


This  is  really  a  very  good  Ro¬ 
mance  not  exactly  so  original  as 
wc  might  have  expected  from  Mr 
Maturin,  but  all  the  more  reasonable, 
pt  rhaps,  on  that  account ;  possessing 
much  eloquence,  some  pathos,  great 
hustle  and  variety  of  incident,  a  few 
ahsiirdities,  and  not  a  few  si>ecimens 
of  exaggeration  and  bad  taste.  There 
is  an  obvious  improvement,  however, 
in  tliis  last  particular,  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Melmoth,  which  we  can 
attribute  only  to  the  author’s  having 
abandoned  the  Devil  and  all  his 
vrorks ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  dispense 
with  his  personal  appearance  upon 
the  scene,  though  it  is  quite  evident, 
from  many  things  in  the  present 
work,  that  he  is  still  a  little  reluctant 
to  dissolve  the  connection,  and  has  a 
strange  hankering  after  all  sorts  of 
diablmCf  and  other  abominations. 
But  he  has  abandoned,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  falsetto  of  passion — the . 
systematic  rant  which  characterised 
his  former  works ;  and  here,  with 
all  the  versatility  of  Bottom,  “  he 
roars  us  as  gently  as  ’twere  a  sucking 
dove,  as  ’twere  any  nightingale,” — 

“  bridling  in  his  struggling  muse” 
with  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  elaborating,  his  style  with  a 
degree  of  vigilance  and  care  which  we 
had  hardly  given  him  credit  for.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  Romance, 
even  now,  is  a  very  common-sense 
reduction ;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
e  ever  has  written,  or  will  write, 
any  thing  which  it  could  not  be  easy 
for  any  ill-natured  critic,  with  more 
judgment  than  im^nation  about 
him,  to  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most  savage 
and  truculent  manner  ;  but  if  one 
could  just  allow  the  reasoning  faculty 
to  sleep  a  little,  and  let  the  imagina- 
fion  do  its  work,  and  yield,  unresist- 
^tigly,  to  the  influence  of  those  wild 
«nd  shapeless  fancies  over  which  Mr 
i  t*turin  has  so  great  a  mastery,  the 
IJ’^rest  of  his  Tales  must  far  over- 
•if  their  extravagance.  -  They 
^ill  hardly  bear  to  be  read  in  day- 
*Kut,  to  be  sure ;  and  we  should 
*t^*rcely  gpswer  for  the  quiescence  of 
our  risible  muscles  if  we  were  called 
on  to  read  them  aloud  at  any  time ; 
ut  If  we  were  to  take  them  up,  on 

^OL.  xjv: 


some  w’inter  evening,  in  the  country, 

“  Wliere  glowing  embers  Uirough  the  room 

Teach  light  to  connterfeit  a  gloom,* 

while  rocking  winds  are  piping 
loud”  among  leafless  boughs,  or  roar¬ 
ing  down  the  chimney,  or  the  rain 
comes  battering  the  windows  with  its 
**  arrowy  shower,”  we  should  certain¬ 
ly  feel  a  little,  or  rather  not  a  little 
tremulous,  after  yielding,  for  an  hour 
or  two,  to  the  spell  of  Montorio.  The 
early  part  of  that  Romance,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  author’s  opinion, (which, 
by  the  bye,  he  has  since  virtually  re¬ 
tracted,  by  imitating  it,)  appears  to 
us  by  far  the  most  splendid  and  suc¬ 
cessful  of  his  romantic  effbrts.  The 
midnight  watchings  at  the  Tomb  of 
Count  Orazio,  the  death  of  the  old 
Steward  interrupting  his  disclosures, 
and  the  meeting  in  the  ruined  house 
near  Naples,  are  masterpieces  of  the 
terrible ;  and  tbe  escajre  of  Filippo 
will  scarcely  suffer  from  a  compari¬ 
son  with  tne  exquisite  storm-scene 
in  the  Antiquary.  Like  all  other 
Romances,  however,  constructed  on 
the  system  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  its  con¬ 
clusion  is  unsatisfactory,  from  the 
obvious  inadequacy  of  the  means  as¬ 
signed  for  the  production  of  events 
apparently  supernatural,  yet  proceed¬ 
ing  from  natural  causes  ; — and  its 
popularity  was  injured,  we  have  no 
doubt,  by  the  monstrous  nature  of 
the  leading  idea  on  which  the  Tale 
is  founded.  With  all  its  defects, 
however,  it  could  never  be  confouml- 
ed  with  the  thousand  and  one  still¬ 
born  children  of  the  Minerva  Press ; 
— and  had  Mr  Maturin  never  written 
any  thing  but  that  Romance,  of  which 
he  now  speaks  with  so  much  indiffer¬ 
ence,  we  question  whether  his  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  novelist  would  not  have 
stood  just  as  high  as  it  does  at  this 
moment. . 

But  revenons  a  nos  nioittons*  The 
present  Romance,  we  are  informed, 
IS  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  Histo¬ 
rical  Romances,  descriptive  of  the 
progress  of  manners  from  the  <»m- 
mencement  to  the  decline  of  the 
feudal  system.  The  design  is  cer¬ 
tainly  striking  and  ambitious  enough  j 
and  the  subject  affords  fas  Mr  Ma¬ 
turin  rather  injudiciouwy  remarks) 
D  d 
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Maturins  AWigtntcs^ 
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room  “  for  all  that  is  picturesque, 
intelligent,  and  interesting  in  de- 
Bcription.’*  Hut  we  have  f  *r  doubts 
whether  Mr  Maturin  is  the  person 
to  realize  all  these  splendid  antici¬ 
pations,  and  bring  into  play  these 
capabilities.  M'e  suspect  he  is  de- 
heient  in  the  most  indispensable 
quuiitication  for  the  task,  namely,  a 
minute  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  tne  middle 
ages.  His  descriptions,  at  least,  are 
always  of  that  vague  and  convention¬ 
al  cast  which  may  be  executed  by 
any  one  mo<lerately  read  in  Froissart, 
and  tolerably  conversant  with  the 
less  recondite  sources  of  information 
contained  in  the  common  English 
and  (icnnaii  lloiiianccs.  Hut,  at  all 
events,  bt‘  his  information  limited  or 
exU'iisive,  any  one  must  see  that  it 
is  not  in  the  description  of  realities 
that  Mr  Maturin’s  forte  consists.  It 
is  in  the  conception  of  what  never 
has  been,  and,  in  all  probability* 
never  will  be,  that  he  is  peculiarly 
at  home,  and  the  restraint  of  history 
sits  heavy  on  him.  It  will  readily 
occur,  too,  to  any  one  who  lias  read 
the  Albigenses,  that  the  choice  of  a 
subject  was  rather  unfortunate,  as 
leading,  we  believe,  almost  necessa¬ 
rily,  to  some  obvious  coincidences, 
and  some  dangerous  competitions, 
w'ith  the  Author  of  >V’'averley.  The 
mind  is  continually  wandering  from 
Mr  Maturin  to  Old  Mortality  and 
.  Ivanhoe  ;  and  even  where  there  is  no 
•  iminiHliate  imitation  of  particular  in¬ 
cidents,  the  general  tone  and  manner 
of  the  book  irresistibly  recal  the  idea 
of  tnose  popular  novels.  We  must 
confess  we  Bnd  it  impossible  to  se- 
]>arate  the  character  of  Genevieve 
from  that  of  Rebecca,  and  equally  so 
to  disjoin  those  of  that  Member  of 
the  Church  Militant,  the  Bishop  of 
Toulouse,  and  the  Templar  Hois 
Guilbert.  One  would  swear  to  the 
identity  of  the  persecuted  Albigenses 
with  those  worthies  whom  an  Italian 
translator  of  our  novels  has  libelled 
under  the  title  of  “  1  fanatici  di  Sco- 
xia  ;**  and  the  misquoting  Abbot  of 
Normouticr  is  certainly  a  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  our  old  friend  Prior  Aymcr 
of  Jorvaulx.  But  all  this,  perhaps, 
is  a  little  invidious,  and  it  is  better 
to  let  Mr  Maturin  speak  for  himself. 

The  Tale  opens  about  the  year 
14U,  when  the  persecuted  Albigcn- 


ses,  after  their  midnight  flight  from 
Carcassone,  dispersed  over  the  coun¬ 
try  in  woods  and  caves,  arc  endea¬ 
vouring,  under  the  protection  of  the 
vacillating  Count  Raymond  of  Tou¬ 
louse,  to  make  head  against  the  Ar¬ 
my  of  the  Church,  commanded  by 
Simon  dc  Monfort.  I  n  this  situation, 
a  certain  Lord  of  Courtenaye,  strong¬ 
ly  suspected  of  cow’ardice  and  magi¬ 
cal  practices,  conceiving  his  money¬ 
bags  and  his  beautiful  niece  to  be  in 
danger,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  heretical  Albigenses,  summons  • 
the  ('rusaders  to  his  assistance.  The 
call  is  obeyed  ;  and  the  Hall  of  the 
(’astle  of  Courtenaye  soon  exhibits  a 
strange  and  varied  assemblage  of 
character, — the  warlike  Bishop  of 
l  oulouse,  ambitious,  fearU*ss,  luxu¬ 
rious,  and  sceptical, — the  Abbot  of 
Norinoutier,  a  gluttonous  man  and  a 
wine-bibber,  and  a  murderer  of  Latin 
quotations, — Sir  Aymer,  a  brave  old 
Knight,  somewhat  of  a  coxcomb 
withal,  and  still  endeavouring,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  “  weak  hams,”  to 
play  the  reveller  and  the  gay  de¬ 
ceiver, — Sir  Ezzelin  de  Verac,  the 
Piercy  Sbafton  of  the  Tale,  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  fashion 
of  his  garments, — Semonville,  a  dull- 
beaded  cypher, — Sir  Paladour,  the 
hero  of  the  story,  a  very  melancholy 
and  mystical  personage, — the  old 
Lord  of  Courtenaye,  and  his  niece, 
the  beautiful  Isabelle,  “the  cynosure 
of  neighbouring  eyes.”  This  Laey 
had  just  been  replying,  in  a  very 
flattering  manner,  to  a  speech  from 
Paladour,  when  the  sound  is  drown¬ 
ed  by  a  trumpet-blast  from  the 
walls.  It  announces  the  arrival  of  the 
redoubted  champion  of  the  Church, 
Simon  de  Monfort. 

The  heavy  tread  of  armed  steps  was 
heard  approaching  the  hall — the  folding 
doors  were  expanded  to  their  utmost  li¬ 
mits  by  the  |>ages— marshal  and  min* 
strel,  sewer  and  seneshal,  were  all  in  their 
places  to  perform  their  appropriate  rites 
of  ceremony— the  guests  rose  from  their 
seats,  and  the  Lord  of  Courtenaye  ww 
gracefully  carrying  the  cup  of  wine  to  his 
lips,  about  to  give  as  his  pledge  the  health 
of  De  Monfort,  when  the  object  of  all  this 
homage  strode  into  the  ball ;  and  follow¬ 
ing  him,  like  skiffs  in  the  wake  of  some 
mighty  galleon,  came  knights  and  squirts 
cf  noble  birth,  with  their  various  trains 
of  aflendants;  and,  as  they  floated  on  in 
a  tide  of  gorgeous  and  gloomy  magnifi- 
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thou  lackcst  motto  for  thy  crusading  ban- 
ner*  it  shall  go  hard  with  my  Latin  an* 

I  do  not  furni:sh  thee  with  a  meet  one— 

‘  qux  cnsem  capita  cnsc  pcribit*  ” 

“  1  have  thought  of  it,”  stiid  the  Abbot 
^  demurely,  who  sometimes  blundered  on 
a  right  construction ;  but  methought 
it  savoured  too  much  of  carnal  vanity  for 
a  churchman ;  wherefore,  I  pray  you, 
cherish  the  motto  for  yourself.” 

“  Sinful  man  that  I  am !”  said  Dc 
Monfort,  not  heeding  him,  “  and  have  I 
overpassed  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  ?” 

“  Champion  of  the  Church  !”  said  the 
Bishop,  “  Champion  of  the  Church  !  wc 
greet  you  well,  and  give  you  the  amplest 
benediction  of  the  cause  w'hose  noble  and 
approved  soldier  you  are.” 

The  warlike  savage  bow  ed  his  head  in 
short  reverence  at  these  w'ords ;  then 
raising  it,  and  shaking  back  his  thick  and 
uncombed  locks,  Now  foul  befall  the 
meddling  priests,”  he  exclaimed,  “  w  ho 
put  a  mitre  on  thy  head,  and  a  crosier  in 
thy  hand,  when  the  one  should  have 
borne  the  helmet,  and  the  other  wielded 
the  brand  !” 

“  The  sword  of  the  church,”  said  the 
Bishop,  “  is  tw  o-edged,  and  smiteth  both 
ways.” 

“  I  wot  it  well,”  said  the  rude  lord  ; 
“  one  edge  to  scare  the  w’olf,  and  another 
to  shear  the  flock.  How  now'.  Lord  Ab¬ 
bot  ?  Drain  not  thy  flagon  so  fast !  I 
am  sore  athirst ;  and  thou,  though  a  cru¬ 
sader  against  the  heretics,wilt  not,  on  such 
occasion,  deny  the  cup  to  a  layman  ?” 

“  By  the  bones  of  St.  Benedict,”  said 
the  Abbot,  much  incensed,  “  a  most’scurril 
and  profane  jest,  Icpide  ac facets  dictum!** 
“  And  who  be  tliese,”  said  Simon  De 
Monfort,  finishing  his  ample  draught, 
“  w'ho  cluster  round  thy  Ixitud,  Lord  of 
Courtenaye  ?— minstrels  or  mimes,  as  it 
should  seem  by  their  holiday  array.  What 
reputed  the  Lord  of  Courtenaye,  pageant,  what  device,  are  they  about  to 

show  us?  Let  them  forth  with  their 
1  of  Cour-  foolery,  that  we  may  laugh.” 

“  but  first  fpjjg  scrutiny  was  not  favourable, 
^  “  it  appeared,  to  the  company,  and  the 

•nch^  my  Knight  endeavoured  to  digest 

[  of  Cour-  spleen,  by  an  ample  indulgence 

,  y _  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The 

loutier  ? _  scene  that  follows  is  spirited  : 

taken  the  By  this  time  the  Lady  Isabelle,  shrink- 
1  we  may  ing  alike  from  this  gross  excess  and  ob- 
d  beat  out  vious  negligence  of  her  rank  and  sex,  rose 
e  Domini-  with  her  female  attendants  to  quit  the 
any)  with  banquet-hall,  polluted  by  the  presence  of 
;  fathers  to  the  brutal  lord  and  his  companions,  who 
I,  in  a  tone  were  fast  following  his  example  in  inso- 
Ji  **  where  be  thine  au-  lence  and  licentiousness, 
citations  and  quotations.  “  Stay,  lady,  stay  !”  cried  De  Monfort, 
knows  what  ? _ Nay,  if  as  be  saw  her  preparing  to  retire ; 


The  courtesy  with  wnicn  me  cuinpany 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  champion  of. 
the  church  was  repelled  by  the  uncouth 
and  unnurtured  fashion  in  which  he  made 
his  erlT)'.  Armed  from  head  to  foot, 
and  scanning  the  guests  through  the  bars 
of  his  helmet,  as  he  would  the  features 
of  a  foe,  he  stalked  to  the  board-end  of 
the  hall,  like  an  iron  tower  that^  was 
moved  by  some  internal  mechanism.' 

Arrived  there,  without  greeting  the  lord 
of  the  castle,  or  bowing  to  the  lady  of  the 
feast,  he  flung  himself  on  a  seat,  and 
made  signs  to  his  squires  to  undo  his  helm 
and  gorget  While  this  w  as  performing, 
he  growled  internal  curses  at  their  un¬ 
skilfulness;  and,  rending  all  asunder, 
flung  the  weighty  pieces  of  armour  on 
the  floor,  and  disclosed  a  visage  that  ac- 
oirdtd  with  the  promise  of  his  figure. 
The  latter  was  gigantic,  of  a  clownish, 
heavy  make,  but  unequalled  in  strength  ; 
the  former  were  coarse  and  inexpressive, 
but  sometimes  lit  by  a  gleam  of  rude  jo¬ 
cularity,  and  oftener  by  a  glare  of  ruth¬ 
less  and  savage  ferocity.  As  he  flung  his 
helmet  on  the  floor,  his  heavy  but  not 
undiscriminating  eye  rested  for  a  moment 
on  the  Lady  Isabelle ;  and  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  female  l)eauty  received  at  the 
moment  that  homage  of  imtinvt  w'hich  is 
perhaps  the  most  powerful,  as  it  is  the 
most  sincere.  As  he  viewed  the  fair  vi- 
!'ion,  the  jaw-s  of  the  uncourtly  gazer  in¬ 
voluntarily  expanded,  his  cold  eyes  twink¬ 
led  and  rolled  in  their  sockets,,  and  his 
vague  and  savage  laugh  indicated  that 
siiecies  of  admiration  which,  wanting 
^ords,  announces  itself  by  a  fierce  and 
involuntary  delight.  This  rude  homage 
piiid,  the  Count  de  Monfort  began  to  give 
n  glance  of  surly  recognition  at  the  guests. 

of  Monfort,  we  pledge 
jou,  reputed  the  Lord  of  Courtenaye, 
bolding  his  goblet  high. 

^  I  will  do  you  reason.  Lord  of  Cour- 
l^naye,”  answ’ered  the  Count ;  “  but  first 
me  know  those  who  pledge  me,  as 
*eU  as  thee.  Now,  by  my  faith,  that 
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nor  d«eni  ttat  bar  iMfl4  aiid 
htt  hurt  itall  «v«r  be  Iwtkoired  bat  xipaa 
yn  Jke  deems  worthy  of  theta,  wUhoat 
cooMh^iff*^  or  peoMot  on  the  be. 


*  The  lua^ty  De  Monfort  js  mo¬ 
ved  by  the  lofty  bearing  of  laabeUe, 
10  fur  u  to  proniiae,  that  if  a  knight 
can  be  found  to  undertake  her  cause. 


can  be  found  to  undertake  her  cause, 
aad  overcome  him  In  the  lists,  this 
compulsory  wedding  may  sdll  be 
avoided.  Psladour  ace^Hs  the  cbal- 
laaga,  and  is,  of  ooursa,  the  conquer¬ 
or  of  De  Monfort  and  of  the  heart  of 
InbcUe. 

^  But  die  approach  of  the  Albigsn- 
Kt  draws  tb<^  attention  to  a  aterner 
jnfore.  The  commencement  (k 
hostilities,  however,  is  prefsced  by  n 
theologicd  controversy,  or  rather  ha- 
nngi^  linoe  the  spewing  is  all  on 
one  nde,  the  preparations  for  which, 
and  ^  muster  of  the  rival  parties, 
ye  given  with  much  feme  and  splen¬ 
dour  of  descripiioai : 

The  next  ii]omi»:g,  at  the  dose  «f  the 


o^deptmobor  Itifi,  st  an  serty 
eavalmde  aet  eat  ftom  the  Castto 


J^OjWenaya.  Tha  Iwd  of  the  castle  had 
«rr  Umt  hia  own  ly^pamtnieat 
MHBdenUy  gofgaSos  ;  aod^So 
»  *piwidoiir,  be.  lequiiwd  that 
y  hdy  f  asbdie,  with  her  fomsle  stust. 

amukl  aeeeanpai^  him,...m  ta- 
2®awtt  which dw  compSiad  the  mm 
"^••knowing that  amy  feiayeiir 
^  ta  tha  vldnity  prapomd  to  jofo  io 

bh  ^  ^  Touioama 

gSM  and  fans,  URBiipid  80  as  to 


Haughty  twuu  sod  proud,** wdd  Da 
Mootot,  bitiaf  hki  Up  tiU  the  blood  came 
locBib  hie  mood,  ^  from  a  ward  to  her 
gaanUen  and  her  aovereign  f* 

M  gey,"  cfied  laabdla,  aiskiag  on  her 
diefr  of  aiate,  that  tremhied  with  her  tino. 
tte— **  aty  from  a  penecutad  but  not 
powotoi  femaki  to  her  oppnasor.** 

A  nMnmur,  Uka  a  (ial^  etorm,  begaa 
10  eir  end  gatiwr  tfamugh  the  banquet- 
halL  The  Crstodan,  who  bad  been  pee- 
pend  to  behold  De  Monfort  with  veneni- 
tion,  as  the  ebampkm  of  the  chorch  and 
their  leader,  end  to  greet  bun  with  defer- 
/ eaoe,  ee  a  peer  of  Fnmoe  andn  wanrior  af 
I  frtoe,  fdt  both  daiirie  dieeolved  by  hia  in- 
ailtiagaiid  brutal  besring  towardaalndy. 


beanr  mod  other  atsendsnts,  haUtad  aa^^SH 
•ptendkUy  and  inpoeingiy  as  foetoym*; 

Mon  ind  atatioQ  allowed,  auntiaiicUi^  ^^Hjl 
or  follofwing  $  the  ^wsgniieffnt  iiaadaC 
.  of  the  Oroaadera,  aloof  Is  the '  ^  X 

maadng  sun,  Uka  die  botioer  n  king, 
waving  before  htoit  the  Biaha|H  I 
loda  in  the  van,  **  hi  ehape  and 
proudly.. csttinaot,*’  and  aeemiiifr,  indeadyMBM 
frt  to  lead  tot  van  af  an  ariqy  of  kfnge.  %  AbJ 

The  Abbot  of  Normoutiart  wHh  nrarCa 
less,  pomp,  but  fter  leas  dignity,  foHowad 
In  the  tasK.  Next  In  ton  magnllieanC  ■ 
maveh  cams  the  horaeditteiv  of  the  %atd 
of  Ccmrteoaya,  the  lady  laabrite  wkh-iiae'MHK 
sitandeiiti,  and  a  train  of  nohla  frunsltoj^^^^ 

whom  devotion,  carioat^,  or -the  vriah  to 
disptoy  their  aumpmoira  haUtssod  fbnii* 
tma,  had  colksoicd  on  tost  day*  ASDund^^HjE 
them  rode  nobles  nod  knlghH^  thairsw*^^^ 
moor  axehanged  for  weeds,  of  peace.  and^HBI 
their  aquiree  and  attendanta  bearing  thaiif 
penailasindbanncrola^aetheiDdicationofl  HpI 
sank,  not  the  aanoanesnaent  of  hoatilltv.  . 

The  litter  in  which  the  lady  ImbeUe^y^g 
todewae  as  goiito’tts  as  that  which  Mar-^9Hi 
gnat  of  Vmkiim  described  with  soeh  he-  .i 
tentatknia  accuracy,  more  than  three  can-  ® 
tarioB  afoerwaidn'  The  cuahlone  wnre .  of 
nrivne,  embroidered  t  doorishingi  in  go1d,".fjt^>'.?g 
and  curious  paintings  of  toe  suflirtngs  af^^BB. 
Saints,  diversified  iu  csrvad  and  ^dad^SfTr 
panoals;  sod. the  Lord  of  Ckairtanaya, 
looking  back  from  hie  aeat,  saw.  withido# 

Ughted  vanity  the  enu  of  thahooekof 
Comttemft  blasoned  on  every  amril  frag 
that  rote  .from  the  oocnets  of  the  Uttar, 
like  the  pinnactee  of  a  church-bettkaneni^  . 
ar  toe  miaaKta  of  an  (>rkfital  inoeqne  r#  ^^|^^ 
for  the  mocning,  toough  in  autumn,  was  'i 
so  calm,  that  nvary  deeorativa  pendant  ? 
eloodasatiiLandgSeamad  as  fair,  aelfn 
bcccse  wein  naver  toeUrits  folds  agtan, 

Around  thl^dodother  ipicndid  Htfa<.tha 
Cvnaadera,  andhttendant  peoanod  I 
of  France,  made,  aa  they  rede,  thefarpaaod  I 
ataada  .  caracole^  aoirirtiinef 
them  alinoat  on  thafr  banoebet,  to  toawB^B 
haw  akiiftilly  and  dilBenhly  the  rider  ^ 

Ms  ueat ;  mad  they  toda  daa9''^^f^ 

I9  the  Uttera,  khafog;  toetr  tmglorad  7 
hands,  canring  them  to  make  eertaiir  ca-  ^ 
fakfo^wid^  dtow  im  a  fmot  Shriek, 
aad  tMilK^foi^  from  the  frdr  toM 
toat  a  wFd2Bs|Mfr  nedoa  foU  to  dSepbto 
haT<dAdiail|e  ibi  nuBitlea  of  of  ^ 
gthl»  toe AUfos  'tot ’gsnait' 
rate  eparlrUfig  wito  .told 
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him  among  the  firat  and  fairest  of  the  tons 
of  men,  the  renort  of  former  valour,  well- 
accredited  by  the  recent  glory  of  the  com¬ 
bat  in  which  he  had  encountered  the  giant- 
champion  of  the  Church,  and  rescued  the 
noblest  heiress  in  France  from  thraldom 
of  person,  will,  and  wealth.  Forohd  in 
that  perfect  mould  which  antiquity  chose 
for  that  of  her  gods,  yet  with  that  exqui¬ 
site  symmetry,  alike  obvious  in  the  robe 
of  silk  or  the  elastic  coat-of-mail.  Sir  Pa- 
ladour  rode  near  the  litter  of  the  lady  Isa¬ 
belle  ;  and  not  all  the  flutter  of  embla¬ 
zoned  banners,  the  gtirgeous  array  of  at¬ 
tendants,  ecclesiastical,  cixil,  or  martial, 
the  long  parade  of  caparisoned  deeds  and 
sumptuous  litters,  nor  the  glow  and  glit¬ 
ter  of  their  pnmd  riders,  could  prevent 
the  lady  from  often  waving  her  white 
hand  from  her  litter,  to  Sir  Paladour,~ 
nor  him,  though  many  heads  bowed  at 
the  signal,  from  understanding  to  whom 
that  mark  of  distinction  was  addressed. 
Rut  his  {m)ud  steed  felt  the  impulse  that 
the  rider  scarce  dared  own  ;  for  at  once 
he  felt  the  spur  and  the  rein,  and  his 
fiercest  bounds  at  the  unwonted  manege 
wm*  scarce  so  high  and  wild  as  the  throb- 
binga  of  l*aladour*s  heart. 

The  place  of  meeting  fixed  on  w'as  a 
vast  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and  in  the 
territories  of  ('ourtenaye-  The  eminences 
that  enclosed  this  plain  were  covered 
with  spectators,  many  hours  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  slow’-travelling  caval¬ 
cade  of  the  Crusaders:  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands,  had  risen  at  midnight, 
to  be  in  time  for  the  spectacle,  and  before 
daw’n,  their  dimly-defined  forms  were 
seen  moving  in  shadowy  masses,  like  mist 
on  the  hill-tO|)s  w’hich  commanded  the 
}>lain.  They  were  arranged,  in  spite  of 
their  immense  and  increasing  multitudes, 
in  amply-accomroodated  rows,  and  were 
**  at  large,  though  without  number,’*  till, 
as  the  sun  arose,  it  seemed  as  if  one  vast 
sheet  of  human  vegetatkMi  covered  the 
hills  with  a  kind  of  sjiontaneous  edioras- 
cence.  There  they  sat,  still  and  patient, 
forming  to  themselves  magnificent  ideas 
of  the  spectacle  they  were  to  w  itness ;  and 
a  few  hours  after  daw*n,  their  most  am¬ 
bitious  antici^nttons  were  realized,  as  the 
van  of  the  long  procession  of  the  Crusa¬ 
ders  appeared,  gleaming  in  gold  on  the 
summit  of  a  richly-wooded  hill,  like  the 
sun  rising  in  his  glory. 

The  plain  on  which  the  parties  were  to 
meet  seemed,  indeed,  like  an  apt  and 
ample  theatre  for  the  splendid  and  event¬ 
ful  drama  that  was  to  be  acted  on  it :  it 
arms  almost  square,  and  bounded  on  two 
of  its  sKics  by  rocks  of  dark  granite, 
hew  ed  hr  the  band  of  Nature,  into  a  re- 
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semblance  of  terraces,  and  crowded  to 
their  very  pinnacles  by  thousands  who 
“  sent  their  souls  into  their  eyes.” 

The  remaining  sides  W'ere  as  op{x)8itc 
in  their  character  and  scenery  as  in  their 
]K>sition.  The  march  of  the  Crusaders 
wound  by  an  c.isy’  |Xith  dowm  hills,  fea. 
thered  from  their  base  to  their  summit 
w  ith  the  larch,  the  pine,  and  the  piclu- 
rewjue  ash-tree,  with  its  hoary  trunk  and 
leaves  of  the  lightest  green  ;  and  on  the 
rich  sward  that  clothed  its  dt*clivities, 
flowers  were  glowing,  and  scents  were 
breathing,  and  all  that  is  grand  and  love¬ 
ly  in  Nature  was  effusing  ifs  bounty  and 
its  beauty.  As  the  pageant  first  rose  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  voices  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  pealing  in  thunder 
from  the  rocks  on  w  hich  their  dark  and 
crowded  masses  rested,  (like  the  clouds 
from  whence  the  thunder  issues,)  sent 
forth  a  shout  of  mingled  triumph  on  their 
ap}X’arunce  and  approbation  of  their  cause ; 
and  its  echoes  continued  to  roll  round  the 
hills  long  after  the  lips  of  the  acclaimers 
were  closed,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  had  caught  up  the  sound,  and  swell¬ 
ed  and  prolonged  it  with  the  powers  of 
more  than  mortal  intonation. 

And  now  betw'een  the  trees,  with  their 
dark  trunks  and  leaves  of  vivid  green 
slightly  discoloured  by  the  tints  of  au¬ 
tumn,  the  proud  array  of  the  Crusaders 
came  glancing  nearer ;  and  every  mt»- 
ment  were  more  distinctly  seen  the 
gleams  of  glittering  mantles,  of  steeds  ca¬ 
parisoned  in  embroidery,  of  floating  plum¬ 
age  and  gemmed  banners,  and  they  gor¬ 
geously  emblazoned  w  ith  all  the  rich  and 
fantastic  profusion  of  heraldic  devices; 
the  group  now’  emerging  from  the  green¬ 
wood  shade,  now  concealed  by  a  thick 
cluster  of  ancient  trees,  now  gleaming 
gaily  out  on  a  spot  of  greensward,  and 
now  at  length  pouring  the  full  glory  of 
their  march  in  all  the  splendour  of  broad 
sun-light  on  the  open  plain,  whose  sur¬ 
rounding  scenery,  with  all  its  magnificence 
of  Nature,  seemed  but  an  appendage  to 
the  dignity  who  w  ere  bern  to  be  her  lords. 

As  the  great  standard  floated  into  the 
valley,  the  multitudes  that  covered  the 
hills  mode  the  holy  sign  with  the  solemn 
ardour  of  rapturous  devotion.  The  Bisdmp 
of  Toulouse  caught  the  signal,  and  made 
a  sign  to  the  ecclesiastical  attendants  to 
raise  in  chorus  the  Psalm  “  Quare  fre- 
mucrent  gentes  ?”  Th*e  melody,  or 
chaunt,  adapted  to  these  words,  w  as  so 
simple  and  monotonous,  that  it  was  easi¬ 
ly  caught  and  repeated  by  those  to  whose 
ears  it  was  waf^  ;  and  thousands  on 
thousands  of  voices,  above,  below,  and 
around,  in  ascending  circles,  thundered 
“  Quare  fremuerent  gentes  ?”  till  the 
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vcrv  mountains  seemed  vocal  from  base  the  hills,  and  totally  defeated,  in  a 
to  summit,  and  Nature  and  the  elements  manner  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
apjxarcd  inspired  and  voiceful  in  the  spon-  stratagem  of  Adosinda,  and  the  de- 
unoous  eloquence  of  musical  devotion.  feat  of  the  Moors  in  Covadonga,  in 
night  opposite  to  the  richly-clothed  Southey *s  Roderick, 
and  verdurous  hill  from  which  the  Cru-  cannot  go  on  with  the  Talc, 

saders  had  descended,  rose  a  naked  r^k,  ^ijjg  place,  diverges  into  a 

Iwirc,  save  that  here  and  there  it  was  dot-  j  many  channels,  some  of  them 
,.,1  with  «  few  fi«,  the  stenltty  of  the  ^  ^  ,«^,-b8ttles, 

soil  denying  any  other  proauce  even  un.  .  lanilitti 

derthesnnnyskicsofl.angucdoc.  There  seizures,  rescues,  tonditti, 

wa.  no  iMth  down  iu  rude  sides;  the  and  the  Other  elcinente of  a  Romance 
passenger  had  to  make  his  iverilous  w'ay  school.  They  are  told, 

from  crag  to  crag,  slowly  and  ungrace-  however,  in  a  superior  style;  and 
fully.  Nothing  in  inanimate  nature  w’as  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  Mr 
ever  more  dreary,  comfortless,  and  un-  Maturin*s  talent,  than  the  fact  of  his 
lovdy;  and  nothing  in  animated  nature  having  contrived  to  impart  interest 
seemed  better  suited  to  the  cheerless  even  to  these  most  hackneyed  mate- 
scene,  than  the  group  of  the  Albigeois,  rials.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
who,  clad  in  the  grey  woollen  garments  in  which  he  has  exaggerated  even  the 
worn  by  the  peasantry’ (and  some  of  them  absurdity  of  his  models.  Nothing 
in  sheep-skins),  slowly  and  painfully  more  ridiculous,  now-a-days, 

wound  their  way  down  the  dangerous  de-  t^j^n  the  attempt  to  effect  a  de- 
clivities  of  the  hilk  The  ^oup  consisted  nouement  by  the  discovery  of  con- 

01  the  delegates  of  the  Albigeots,  and  cealed  marks  upon  the  skin.  This 
chiertv  composed  of  their  preachers.  Mat-  .  c  *  .  .  .  , , 

uthiis,  and  the  chief  of  their  military  is  as  old,  we 

leaders,  having  been  disabled  in  their  late  **  ^'y®* 

Ciintlict.  Pierre,  the  pastor,  was  in  their  discovered  in  some  such  way 

van;  and  from  long  habit  and  fond  asso-  Euryclea.  It  then  ran  its  course 
ciation,  believing  himself  unable  to  walk  through  the  Greek  Romances,  the 
without  the  aid  of  his  grand-daughter,  Comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
he  was  supported  hy  Genevieve.  This  (with  the  slight  alteration  of  trans- 
sole  appearance  of  an  humble  female,  ferring  the  marks  to  the  dress,  in- 
con^mted  by  duty,  and  sustained  Iiy  stead  of  the  body)  the  Romances  of 
motive  alone,  heightened  instead  of  de-  Chivalry,  and  the  Romances  of  the 
stroying  the  delicacy  among  so  many  per-  Minerva  Press;  though  we  believe 
sons  of  the  other  sex,  though  of  her  own  system  of  tattooing  is,  in  point  of 

tommunitv,  and  silently  enhanced  the  fact,  confined  to  the  seamen  of  the 

^  1  j-  L  ,  •  British  Navy,  and  the  North  Ameri- 

siivw  th^  can  Indians.  Not  content,  however, 

there  was  no  anninn^P  ”  discovery  of  this  kind,  Mr 

,  e^asno  applause,  no  echoed  thun-  ^  ,  i  ,,  lA- 

d^rs of  the  mountains:  violence  was  in-  introduces  two  brothers, 

deed  forbidden,  but  disdain  and  hatred  m^rkeiX  in  this 

"ere  strongly  expressed  in  the  profound  convenient  way.  No  doubt  he  may 

t'llcnoe  that  attended  their  progress  ;  and  j'lst  as  likely  the  ope- 

the  feeuit  and  ill-modulated  strain,  sup-  rator  might  have  performed  the  ce- 

p»rted  by  tuneless  tenors  and  hoarse  ba-  remony  to  two  as  to  one  ; — and  so 

contrasted  with  the  choral  magnifi-  far  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 

c^nce  of  the  Crusaders*  hymn,  to  which  him  ;  but  though  this  may  be  true 

^  verj'  air  bore  burthen,  struck  the  ear  on  a  common-sense  consideration  of 

**  appearance  did  the  the  matter,  it  is  rather  more  doubt- 

ecs  *  garment^  coarse  visa-  ful  under  a  romantic  point  of  view. 

helDifiM  procession,  stood  in  \y0  nmst  bid  adieu  to  Mr  Matu- 

«>”ld  boiwr!S**i^”i-  ^  Nature  ^in  for  the  present,  however,  assur- 

_ _  oveliness,  or  earth  could  ■n<r  liim  tiiof  wa  VtatzA  bAAn  vt»vv 
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CLEBICAL  ANECDOTES. 


The  Ute  Dr  D— ,  Minister  of 
?••••••,  was  somewhat  noto¬ 
rious  for  preaching  long  sermons, 
and  for  ill-disguised  self-approbation 
of  their  worth  ;  mistaking  length  for 
essence,  quantity  for  quality.  Upon 
one  occasion,  the  Doctor  had  spent 
the  greater  part  of  a  frosty  forenoon 
in  January,  in  lecturing  upon  the 
eventful  history  of  the  ill-starred  Ha¬ 
inan,  with  a  degree  of  warmth  which 
communicated  no  sympathetic  glow 
to  his  audience.  On  his  descent  from 
the  pulpit,  the  worthy  Doctor  said  to 
one  of  his  Elders,  **  ^\"ell,  did  1 
not  hang  Hainan  in  fine  style  to¬ 
day?”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  shivering 
cynic,  **  but  you  should  have  cut 
him  down  half  an  hour  earlier  1” 

A  strange  coincidence  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  texts  from  the  pulpit,  to 
existing  circumstances,  appears  in 
the  following  instances :  The  Col¬ 
lege  church  of  Edinburgh  was  then, 
as  it  now  is,  **  a  single  charge,”  but 
at  the  period  to  which  this  anecdote 
refers,  one  half  of  each  Sunday's  duty 
in  that  church  was  performed  by 
the  clergyman  last  introduced  into 
the  city.  In  conformity  to  that  ar- 
raugement,  Dr  Hardie  had  to  preach 
in  the  forenoon  of  that  Sunday, 
when,  in  their  annual  visits  to  the 
difiereni  churches  of  the  city,  be¬ 
fore  retiring  from  office,  the  Ma¬ 
gistrates  were  present  during  service. 
J^fore  sermon  in  the  forenoon,  they 
met  in  the  veatry,  and  there  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  among  them  was 
who  should  or  should  not  be  6rst, 
second,  and  third  Bailies,  and  who 
should  be  the  next  Dean  of  Guild. 
l>r  H.  preached  from  the  text,  “It 
doth  not  yet  appear  w'hat  we  shall 
bt.” 


In  the  afwrnoon,  Mr  L.,  the  then 
incumbent,  preached.  It  so  happened, 
that  he  had  had  some  oorresiwndence 
with  the  Town  Council  about  the 
atipendary  affairs  of  this  church,  and, 
before  sermon,  his  case  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  the  vestry. 
At  length,  Bailie  G.  intimated  to 
bit  brethren  in  office,  that  it' was 
quite  unneoetsary  to  prolong  tlie  de¬ 
bate,  or  to  trouble  themselves  any 
farther  in  the  matter,  as  he  could 


venture  to  prognosticate  Mr  L.'s  then 
state  of  health  such,  that  he  might 
spin  out  an  existence  of  a  month  or 
SIX  weeks,  but  that  life  for  six  months 
longer  must  be  to  him  a  hopeless 
case.  Mr  L.,  as  if  in  defiance  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  civic  prophet, 
read  this  text,  Lo,  I  am  witli  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.” 

One  more  instance,  at  present,  of 
the  aeria  mijta  Jocis,  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  texts.  Mr  T-,  Clergyman 
of  a  parish  in  >a  southern  county  of 
Scotland,  was  a  man  of  rather  small 
stature,  so  that  it  behoved  him,  in 
the  pulpit,  to  stand  upon  an  eleva¬ 
tion  above  the  ordinary  measure; 
nevertheless,  in  process  of  time  he 
mustered  courage  to  ask,  and  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife,  a  woman  of 
masculine  appearance  and  stature, 
whose  Christian  name  was  “  Grace.” 
For  the  Sunday  following  the  so¬ 
lemnization  of  his  matrimonial  en¬ 
gagement,  Mr  T.  bespoke  the  pul¬ 
pit  service  of  Mr  M.,  a  copresbyter. 
Mr  M.,  though  a  bit  of  a  wag,  was 
also  a  pious  and  orthodox  divine, 
and  it  is  hut  fair  to  state,  that  in 
the  discourse  he  then  delivered, 
nothing  escaped  his  lips  unbecoming 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  text,  or 
the  place  in  which  he  stood.  Never¬ 
theless,  some  young  men  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  were  compelled  to  bite 
their  lips,  and  some  young  women 
had  to  lower  their  bonnets,  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  titters,  when  the  preacher 
read  out  these  as  “  the  subject  of  the 
following  discourse” — “  Unto  me, 
who  am  the  least  of  the  apostles,  is 
this  great  grace  given.” 

Colonel  B.,  while  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kirkaldy,  was 
wont  to  attend  the  public  ministra¬ 
tions  of  Mr  Shirreff',  of  Paul  Jones 
notoriety,  and  preacher  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciate  Congregation  of  the  “ 
Toun.”  Circumsunces  deuining  ih^ 
Colonel  at  honie  on  one  Sunday,  he 
inquired  of  his  servant  John,  tto 
returning  from  chapel,  what  sub¬ 
ject  had  that  day  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Mr  S.  and  the  congregation . 
“  Oh,  Sir,”  said  John,  “  be  was  on 
faith,  and  a  grand  discourse  we  bad- 
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**  and  in  inculcating  habits  of  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  constituted  and  lawful 
authorities.  The  Government  ap¬ 
preciated  his  services  in  its  cause;  so' 
far  as  to  aw^ard  him  its  thanks,  and 
Mr  B.,  then  Sheriff  of  Fife,  was  de¬ 
puted  to  deliver  unto  Mr  S.  the  Gu- 
1.  Mr  B.  according¬ 
ly  found  a  friend,  who  introduce 
him  to  Mr  S.  for  the  purpose  of 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  Co-  his  mission.  The  reply  of  Mr  S. 
lonel  H.  met  the  reverend  and  loyal  to  the  Government-deputy  was,  in 
seceder,  in  one  of  his  meditative  subsUnce,  as  follows  :  “  I  do  not 
rcooils,  on  the  sands  of  Kirkaldy,  want  the  thanks  either  of  you,  Mr 
when,  after  some  preliminary  talk,  B.,  or  of  tlie  Government :  1  have 
( olonel  B.  took  the  liberty  of  in-  always  been  of  opinion,  that  no  so- 
forming  Mr  S.,  that,  in  the  foregoing  ciety  can  long  exist  without  a  grada- 
instance,  his  illustration  was  pe-  tion  of  rank,  and  the  consequent 
culiarly  unfortunate ;  that  in  all  the  subordination  which  that  gradation 
annals  of  navigation,  no  mariner  must  necessarily  impose.  In  the 
ever  did,  or  could,  cast  anchor  in  the  Bible,  we  read  of  constituted  autho- 
Hay  of  Biscay  with  safety  ;  that  its  rities — of  the  gradation  of  ranks,  both 
swell  is  enormous,  its  depths  unfa-  in  Heaven  and  Hell ;  we  read  there 
thomable,  and  that  to  cast  anchor  of  Angels  and  Archangels— of  Che- 
tbere,  were  to  run  all  risks  of  losing  rubim  and  Seraphim— of  Beelzebub, 
anchor,  ship,  and  mariners  to  boot,  the  Prince  of  Devils — of  the  submis- 
“  IVeel,  weel,’*  replied  Mr  Shirreff,  sion  to  the  powers  that  be, — and 
“  I’m  no  gec^apher ;  but  1  thank  why  not  so  upon  earth?  In  this  firm 
your  honour  for  the  information,  and  belief,  1  have  done  nothing  more 
sinct'  the  Bay  of  Biscay  will  not  do,  than  my  duty.  But,  Mr  B.,  I  have 
1  maun  e’en  tell  my  Christians,  when  not  hitherto  had  the  pleasure  of  your 
next  1  preach  upon  faith,  to  cast  acquaintance  ;  I  knew  your  father 
their  anchor  in  some  other  bay.”  and  mother  well,  and  worthy  people 
Mr  Shirreff  was  no  less  remarkable  they  were — ever  zealous  in  the  cause 
for  his  loyalty  to  the  British  Govern-  of  religion.  If  the  Sunday  was  rainy, 
inent,  than  for  his  zeal  in  matters  of  they  went  to  the  Church  of  Kinghorn; 
religion.  At  that  period  when  the  if  a  fine  day,  they  went  to  the  Church 
l>romulgation  of  republican  princi-  of  Auchtertool.  I  have  never  yet 
i»les,  and  the  meetings  of  those  who  heard  of  you,  Mr  B.,  their  son,  be- 
htre  styled  themselves  “  Friends  of  ing  in  either  of  these,  or  indeed  in 
the  Peoule,’*  produced  a  strong  sen-  any  church  ;  but,  ray  man,  (clapping 
sation  throughout  our  island,  Mr  S.  him  on  the  slioulder,)  you’ll  yet 
was  peculiarly  active,  by  addresses  take  a  thought,  and  become  a  better 
from  the  Dulnit  and  fVAm  tVio  nroca  (rrAnf  vmi  mav  !’* 


15-^4.] 

“Aye,”  said  the  Colonel, 
vhat  did  he  say  about  faith,  John  ?” 

“  Oh,  Sir,”  replied  John,  “  besides 
many  other  beautiful  things,  he  told 
us  that  the  Christian  who  lives  the 
life  of  faith,  casts  his  anchor  in  hea¬ 
ven,  as  sure  and  steadfast  as  the 
mariners  who  cast  anchor  in  the  Bay  vernment  award, 
of  Biscay.”  “  Indeed  !”  replied  the  ly  found 


TO  J.  M.,  AUTHOR  OF  STANZAS  TO  A  LADY. 

Un!  .IKE  the  lustre  of  thine  own  sweet  bow,” 
Whose  tints  evaporated  **  ray  by  ray ;” 

Thy  melting  strains  with  such  enchantment  glow. 
Their  charms  can  never,  never  pass  away  !” 

And  while  sweet  Fancy,  with  her  magic  art, 
Ilenews  the  pictures  of  the  poet’s  dream. 

Their  truth  and  worth  must  fascinate  the  heart. 
Their  brightest  colourings  still  brighter  gleam  ! 

Andrew*St  Feb,  13,  1824. 


Varira  and  the  Ionian  Islands 


•  Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  comprehending  a  Refutation  of  the  Quarterly  Be- 
▼iewand  of  Lieut.*General  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  on  the  subject ;  with  a  Report  of 
the  Trial  between  that  Officer  and  the  Author.  By  UeutTColond  C.  P.  de  Bosset, 
Ac.  Ac.  London,  1821. 

A  Historical  and  Topographical  Rssay  upon  the  Islands  of  Corfu,  Leucadia,  Cc- 
phalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Zante :  vrith  Remarks  upon  the  Character,  Manners,  and 
**!***•»  ^Be  Ionian  Greeks ;  descriptions  of  the  •  scenery  and  remains  of  ant^ttity 
discovered  therein,  and  Reflections  upon  the  Cyclopean  Ruins.  By  W.  Goodis*ot'» 
A.  R.,  Assisunt*8urgeon  in  His  Majesty's  76th  R^ment.  London,  1822. 

7“  The  name  given  to  Ali  Pasha  by  the  Albanian 
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^24,]]  rarga  ana  me 

attention  of  our  readers  to  a  subject, 
which,  though  the  mere  amateur  of 
novelty  may  regard  it  as  vn  mu  jmsse, 
nresciits  strong  claims  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  consideration  of  those  who,  to  a 
prevailing  love  of  truth,  unite,  like 
ourselves,  an  extreme  sensibility  to 
every  act  which  can,  in  any  degree, 
however  remote,  tarnish  the  lustre  of 
British  renown,  or  tend  to  lower 
that  moral  pre-eminence  among  the 
nations  which  made  the  name  of 
Englishman  be  respected  even  when 
the  tide  of  fortune  set  in  most  strong¬ 
ly  against  us,  and  to  which,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  to  our  great  power,  or 
any  other  cause,  we  have  been  in¬ 
debted,  ultimately,  for  our  unparal¬ 
leled  successes. 

Barga  is  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Epirus,  or  Albania,  op- 
|)osite  the  southern  end  of  Corfu, 
and  the  northern  extremity  of  Paxo  : 
it  is  built  on  a  conical  rock,  the 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
furtifieil  building,  or  citadel,  and  the 
base,  which  is  on  three  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  is  surrounded  with  walls. 
From  this  isolated  rock,  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  which  above  the  level  of  the 
sta  is  about  245  feet,  the  eye  ranges 
over  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
prospects:  in  the  back-ground  are 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Albania  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  fore-ground  the  Ionian 
^ :  on  the  right,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  are  the  little  islands  of 
Baxo  and  Antipaxo;  on  the  left, 
Santa  Maura  and  the  famous  pro¬ 
montory  of  Leucate,  immortalized  by 
the  death  of  Sappho :  and  further 
on,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  ap- 
P^r  the  mountains  of  Cephalonia. 
f  he  town  itself,  from  which  this  glo¬ 
rious  coup  d  *acil  is  obtained,  consists 
of  only  one  street,  with  a  few  narrow 
before  the  expatriation  of 
the  Barguinotes,  contained  between 
three  and  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Anterior  to  the  same  event,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Parga  extended  along  the 
three  miles  on  either  side 
ot  the  fortress,  and  two  into  Albania, 

here  It  is  bounded  by  a  ridge  of 
^haidcreble  elevation, — the  hand  of 
having  apparently  marked  it 
••  an  ab^e  fitted  for .  a  small, 

PPy>  and  independent  community. 


Parga  and  the  Ionian  Islands* 


All  the  accounts  we  have  seen  con¬ 
cur  in  representing  this  as  one  of  the 
most  smiling  and  delightful  spots  on 
which  the  eye  of  man  could  wish  to 
rest;  while  its  picturesque  beauty 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  springs 
and  rivulets  which  water  every  part 
of  the  soil.  It  was,  in  fact,  one  con¬ 
tinued  olive  grove,  agreeably  diversi¬ 
fied  by  a  few  scattered  cottages,  with 
oaks,  plane-trees,  or  cypresses;  by 
plantations  of  citrons,  oranges,  and 
cedrats  *,  which  last  constituted  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce, 
and  by  here  and  there  a  vineyard  or 
a  field  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
corn. 

The  Parguinotes  differed  material¬ 
ly  in  language,  manners,  and  cos¬ 
tume,  from  their  neighbours  the  Al¬ 
banians  :  the  first  was  the  Romaic, 
with  a  large  mixture  of  Italian  ;  the 
second  were,  many  of  them,  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  the  last  was  that  of 
the  Greek  Islanders.  Their  peculiar 
position  in  regard  to  the  Turks,  with 
whom  they  were  almost  constantly 
in  a  state  of  hostility,  rendered  them 
brave — their  habits  of  industry,  tem¬ 
perate.  Agriculture  and  navigation 
constituted  their  principal  occupa¬ 
tions, — and  they  excelled  in  both. 
Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  which 
have  been  so  basely  propagated  in 
this  country,  they  appear,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  a  moral  and  vir¬ 
tuous  community ;  superstitious,  in¬ 
deed,  but  certainly  not  more  so  than 
their  countrymen  of  the  islands, 
whom  they  greatly  surpassed  in  cou¬ 
rage,  independence,  and  hospitality. 
The  very  circumstances  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  existed  so  long  as  a  separate 
state  in  the  bosom  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  latterly  defied  the 
whole  power  of  the  Pasha  of  Epirus, 
furnish  sufficient  proof  of  their  cou¬ 
rage  and  independence  of  spirit; 
while  their  hospitality  was  honour¬ 
ably  displayed  in  the  generous  pr^ 
tection,  .which,  at  their  own  immi¬ 
nent  peril,  they  afforded  to  the  un¬ 
happy  Suliotes,  who  escaped  from 
the  general  massacre  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  by  the  blood-thirsty  and 
merciless  All. 

Parga  cannot  boast  of  any  high 


•  Citrus  decumana. 
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antiquity  *.  Prior  to  the  year  1 400, 
the  principal  residence  of  the  Par- 
fiainotes  was  situated,  beyond  the 
modern  limits,  at  a  mountainous  spot 
now  called  Pala*o  Pai);a,  where  are 
still  seen  the  ruins  of  a  church  or 
temple,  and  of  some  dwellings  t»  A 
traditional  legend  ascribes  the  mi¬ 
gration  of  the  Parguinotes  from  their 
elcvateil  position  on  the  adjacent 
mouutain,  to  some  miraculous  freaks 
|»erforincd  by  an  image  of  the  Pana- 
gia,  discovered  by  a  shepherd  in  a 
cavern  of  the  rock  on  which  the  mo¬ 
dern  town  w’as  afterwards  built,  and 
which,  though  carried  by  him  to 
Pala‘0  Parga,  returned,  in  an  invisi¬ 
ble  manner  of  course,  to  the  ]>lace 
where  it  had  been  found  ;  thus  con- 
>X‘ying  to  the  people  a  broad  hint — 
which  was  not  lost — to  follow  it. 
St*tting  this  fable  aside,  which  looks 
very  like  a  trick  of  |x)licy,  played  oft" 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  mea¬ 
sure  wise  and  judicious  in  itselft  it 
is  clear,  that  the  existence  of  the 
present  town  cannot  be  traced  far¬ 
ther  back  than  the  irruption  of  the 
Turks  into  Greece  under  Mobam- 
nuxl  II. 

In  1401,  the  Parguinotes,  alarmed 
by  the  great  |)ow’er  and  successes  of 
the  Moslems,  invoked  the  j)rotection 
of  the  Venetian  Rc‘]mblic,  which  then 
commanded  the  Adriatic,  possessed 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  cxteuiled  her 
commerce  and  inftuence  throughout 
the  whole  of  tlie  Levant.  This  pro¬ 
tection  was  granted,  and  (particularly 
after  14i7)  numerous  privileges  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  |>eople.  But  all  tlie 
authority  and  might  of  the  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  could  not  prevent  Parga, 
in  1500,  from  being  sacked  and  burnt 
by  the  Turks ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1571  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Par¬ 
guinotes,  and  fortifiinl  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians.  Subsequently  to  this  event, 
from  which  its  existence  as  a  separ¬ 
ate,  and  in  some  sort  independent 


community  is  to  be  datoil,  one  of  the 
nobility  of  Corfu,  with  the  title  of 
Governor,  regularly  presided  in  Par¬ 
ga  ;  but  the  inferior  magistrates  were 
appointed  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  people,  by  which,  when  the  Go¬ 
vernors  were  guilty  of  malversation 
in  office,  they  could  be  put  under 
arrest  till  justice  were  obtained  from 
Corfu,  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Venetian  possessions 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  By  their  pro¬ 
tectors,  the  Parguinotes  were  uni¬ 
formly  treated  with  great  indulgence 
and  favour.  Though  the  garrison  of 
the  fortress,  which  generally  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  company  of  Italian  or  Sclavo- 
nian  troops,  was  entirely  dependent 
on  the  orders  of  the  Governor,  the 
Parguinotes,  among  other  advan¬ 
tages,  enjoyed  a  total  exemption  from 
direct  taxes,  or  from  customs  on  the 
com motli ties  either  exported  or  im¬ 
ported,  together  with  the  lilxTty  of 
cultivating  and  manufacturing  to¬ 
bacco  ;  while  natives  trading  with 
other  Venetian  possessions  paid  only 
half  the  duties  established  and  exigi¬ 
ble  in  those  places.  Thus  encour¬ 
aged  and  protected,  Parga  continutd 
to  prosper  till  the  destruction  of  this 
venerable  republic,  in  1797,  when  it 
sharetl  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  was  taken  military  possession  of 
by  the  French,  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon,  at  the 
head  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Army 
of  Italy,  would  lead  to  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  France,  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Of 
this  the  Vizier  Ali,  Pasha  of  Epir^> 
— who  had  lately  been  intriguing 
with  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  decla¬ 
ring  himself  **  the  staunchest  disciple 
of  the  Jacobin,  religion,**  and  pro¬ 
testing  that  he  was  most  anxious 
to  be  initiated  into  the  worship  of 
the  Carmagnole,  actually  miatalupg 


*  No  antique  cocos,  or  vestiges  of  Grecian  mins,  are  to  be  found  in  the  district  which 
lately  constituted  the  Temtor>-  of  Parga. 

t  TV*  Quarteriy  Review  says—**  According  to  MUethia,  Paleo  Parga,  or  Old  Parga, 
contain^  a  greater  number  of  inhabiUnts  than  any  other  (Parga  ?)  in  the  Thespro- 
tian  division  of  R|Mru8 ;  but  of  thi8-~r/iofic  perirre  ruime,**  The  aaaertion  contained 
in  tbe  concluding  quoution  from  Lucan,  is  contiadtcicd  by  Colonel  de  Boseet  and 
others,  and  though  of  no  earthly  consequence  in  itself,  it  shows  that  the  Reviewer 
was  more  sobcitotts  to  foist  in  three  wurdis  of  Latin  than  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  hi* 
statement.  \\  e  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  the  bhindecs  of  tb»f  Journal  relative 
to  Parga.  in  matters  of  more  pith  and  moment. 
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Jacobinism  and  its  excesses  for  a  new  under  the  joint  proUction  of  the 
religion,”— prepared  to  take  advan-  Porte  and  its  ally,  and  by  the  name 
uge,  by  endeavouring  to  get  posses-  of  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands. 
^n*of  the  places  formerly  held  by  Prereza,  Parga,  Vonitza,  and  Bu- 
ihe  Venetians  on  the  Continent.  ^  trinto,  were  ceded  to  the  Porte,  on 
successful  had  he  been,  indeed,  in  condition  that  they  should  enjoy  the 
cajoling  and  deceiving  the  French  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  reli- 
Generals  in  Corfu,  that  though  Na-  gion  ;  that  Maharamedans  should  be 
poleon,  on  his  landing  in  Egypt,  de-  forbidden  to  acquire  any  property 
spatcbed  an  advice-lmt  for  France,  among  them  ;  that  **  the  usages  of 
with  orders  to  touch  at  the  Ionian  the  country,  relative  to  civil  and  cri- 
Islamls,  and  put  the  officers  in  com-  mioal  procedures,  the  nature  of  pos- 
inand  thereon  their  guard,  they  con-  session,  and  the  order  of  hereditary 
tiuued  almost  to  the  very  last  mo-  possession,”  should  not  be  changed ; 
uient  in  the  dark  as  to  the  views  of  and  that  from  the  Rayahs  of  those 


the  Viaier,  who  easily  foresaw  that 
the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands 
might  soon  change  masters.  Accord- 


countries,  “  who  were  now  to  be  for 
the  first  time  subjected  to  the  Su¬ 
blime  Porte,”  the  same  tribute  only 


ingly,  in  1798,  he  suddenly  sat  down  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay 


In-fore  Vreveza  with  a  considerable  to  the  ex-republic  of  Venice  should 
army,  assaulted  and  carried  the  place,  be  exacted.  But  the  privileges  thus 
massacring  a  great  part  of  the  inha-  solemnly  guaranteed  to  the  inhabi- 
biiants  in  cold  blood.  The  object  of  tants  of  these  islands  existed  only 
this  atrocious  act  was  not  so  much  to  on  the  parchment  of  the  treaty.  The 
glut  bis  appetite  for  blood,  as  to  in-  Porte  naturally  detested  the  Giaours  ; 
timidate  the  Parguinotes,  and  in-  and  the  Russian  guarantee  proved  a 
duoe  them  to  submit  to  his  power,  mere  delusion.  Fortunately  for  them- 


duoe  them  to  submit  to  his  power. 

Ill  this  view,  he  wrote  letters  to  se-  selves,  the  Parguinotes  from  the  first 
veral  of  the  leading  individuals,  ur-  refused  to  submit  ;  they  knew  too 
ging  them  to  rise  on  and  put  to  death  well  the  inveterate  and  deadly  re- 
ihe  French  garrison,  and  to  admit  venge  which  the  Vizier  Ali  cherish- 
his  Albanians  into  the  fortress.  But  ed  against  them  for  so  often  baffling 
neither  the  hollow  promises,  nor  the  his  cupidity  and  ambition  ;  they  had 
foriuidable  menaces  of  this  subtile  before  their  eyes  the  massacres  he 
and  merciless  barbarian,  could  alter  had  perpetrated  at  Gardiki,  for  an 
the  determination  of  the  Parguinotes  outrage  committed  forty  years  bc- 
to  maintain  their  independence,  and,  fore  on  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
if  possible,  to  attach  themselves  to  at  Preveza,  merely  as  a  piece  of  what 
the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  he  conceived  policy  ;  they  were  a- 
rrench  were  immediately  apprised  ware  that  no  promises  could  bind 


Irencli  were  immediately  apprised 

of  all  that  had  occurred ;  but  the  him,  and  that,  by  means  of  his  lar- 
coiubined  attack  of  the  Turks  and  gesses,  his  influence  with  the  Divan 
Kussians,  which  soon  afterwards  took  was  such  that  he  could  readily  pro- 
l»laa,  now  occupied  the  attention  of  cure  their  sanction  to  any  atrocity, 
their  protectors,  and  forced  them  to  especially  when  committed  against 
v^hdraw  from  the  other  islands,  in  Christians  *  :  accordingly,  they  held 
ojwr  to  concentrate  their  forces  in  out  for  six  months,  that  is,  till  to- 
onu.  From  the  Russians,  how-  wards  the  end  of  1800 1,  **  without 
jtwt  arrived  in  Zante,  any  other  than  their  own  arms.” 
e  rai^inotes  received  a  promise  of  Perceiving,  however,  the  impossibi- 
protecuon.  Ijjy  Qf  continuing  much  longer  this 

si  f*  ^nown  that  the  expul-  unequal  resistance,  they  despatched 
bv^tb  these  islands,  a  deputy  to  Constantinople,  and,  by 

Tu  forces  of  Russia  and  means  of  the  Minister  of  the  Septin- 

of  K  ^  followed  by  the  treaty  sular  Republic  at  the  Divan,  suc- 
inio  formed  ceede<l  in  procuring  a -Voivode,  or 

a  separate  and  independent  state.  Governor,  to  be  sent  them  as  a  pro- 

of  the  Divan,  this  crafty  and  merciless  ruffian  was  simamed 
+  hion,  solely  on  account  of  his  massacres  of  the  Epirote  Christians, 

of  1800  bears  date  the  21st  of  March. 
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tcction:  and  in  this  state  they  re¬ 
mained  till  1806,  with  only  a  single 
Moslem  residing  in  the  fortress. 

In  that  year,  war  having  broke  out 
between  the  Vorte  and  Russia,  AH 
Pasha  seized  upon  Preveza,  Butrinto, 
and  Vonitza,  expellctl  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  confis- 
cateil  their  property.  The  treaty  of 
1800,  upon  which  so  much  stress 
has  l^n  laid,  was  violated  in  all  its 
parts,  and  the  Christians  exposed  to 
the  most  wanton  outrages  and  cru¬ 
elties.  The  Parguinotes  could  not 
possibly  view’  uninovetl  the  fate  of 
their  neighbours,  or  put  any  faith  in 
a  treaty  which  had  served  only  to  en¬ 
snare  and  ruin  those  who  had  been 
credulous  enough  to  rely  upon  it. 
They  were  conscious  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Ali,  many  of  the  victims  of  whose 
tvranny  their  hospitable  walls  had 
snelter^,  the  same,  or  even  a  hea¬ 
vier  fate  awaitetl  them  :  they  there¬ 
fore  solicited  and  obtained  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Russian  Admiral  com¬ 
manding  on  the  station,  w’ho  sent  a 
garrison  to  occupy  their  fortress. 
But  things  were  destined  soon  to  take 
a  different  turn.  By  a  secret  article 
in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Tilsit  in 
1807,  the  Ionian  Islands  were  once 
more  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  Emperor,  who  seems  to  have 
consideroil  the  possession  of  them  as 
necessary  to  some  ambitious  schemes 
he  had  formed  for  assailing  our  em- 

{>ire  in  the  East.  The  same  views 
eil  him  to  endeavour  by  all  means 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Ali,  with 
whose  character  and  position  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Divan  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  who,  he  imagined, 
might  be  renderetl  instrumental  in 
forwarding  his  projects.  But  he  had 
to  do  with  a  man  hardly  inferior  in 
talents,  and  his  equal  in  dissimula¬ 
tion  and  energy  of  character.  Per¬ 


ceiving  at  one  glance  the  advantages 
of  his  situation,  and  never  having, 
for  a  moment,  lost  sight  of  Parga, 
the  French  Governor-General,  Ber- 
thier,  had  hardly  reached  Corfu, 
with  instructions  to  maintain  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Pasha,  even 
at  the  expence  of  some  concessions, 
when  Ah  despatched  a  messenger  to 
claim  that  fortress  in  the  name  of  the 
Porte,  and,  as  he  pretended,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1800.  Berthier  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  a  demand  urged 
so  positively  and  plausibly,  when  a 
deputation  from  the  Parguinotes, 
who  had  been  apprised  of  what  was 
going  forward,  arrived  at  Corfu  in 
time  to  counteract  this  favourite  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Pasha,  by  informing  the 
General  of  the  facts,  and  earnestly 
imploring  his  protection.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  instructions  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  policy  which  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  pursue,  these  facts  appeared  to 
him  so  irresistibly  conclusive,  that 
he  not  only  refused  to  accede  to  the 
Vizier's  demand,  but  sent  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  300  men  to  garrison  Parga  ; 
and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  met 
the  entire  approbation  of  his  master. 

In  this  state  matters  continued 
till  1814,  when  the  dreadful  reverses 
of  Napoleon  revived  the  hopes  of 
Ali,  and  once  more  turned  his  views 
to  the  possession  of  Parga,  which,  by 
a  happy  combination  of  prudent 
and  firmness,  had  so  long  baffled  his 
power.  For  this  purpose,  he  caused 
his  troops  to  advance  towards  the 
Parguinote  territory, — seized,  with¬ 
out  ceremony,  on  Aja,  a  village  on  the 
frontier, — and  ordered  his  nephew, 
Daut  Bey,  to  endeavour  to  carry 
Parga  by  a  conp~de-main.  By  tht* 
vigilance  and  bravery  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  partially  aided  by  the  garrison, 
the  attempt  failed,  but  not  till  after 
some  sharp  fighting  *,  in  which  the 


•  The  account  of  this  occurrence  by  the  Quarterly  Review  (XLV.  115.)  or  rather 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  (for  it  turns  out,  strangely  enough,  to  be  sure,  that  the 
article  on  Par^  in  that  Journal  is  merely  the  justificatory  despatch  of  the 
High  Commimoner  partially  redacted,  and  dressed  up  In  the  usual  style  of  reviews,) 
is  toio  coeh  difl'erwt  from  that  which,  on  the  very  best  authority,  we  have  given  in 
the  text.  It  is  this  A  favourite  nephew  of  the  Pasha  was  shot,  at  the  head  of 
h»  trcx>ps,  by  a  Parpiinote  lying  in  ambush.  No  othrr  perttm  was  kiUed  on  fithrr 
star ;  yet  the  Parguinotes  boasted  of  a  great  victory,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
*‘‘*”*^*^^  de  Boaset  that  they  hod  fought  desperately  in  their  own  defence,  and 
repulsed  the  Turks.**  Unfortunately  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Reviewer,  CoU  de  Boaset 
does  by  no  means  monopolize  the  “  perstuision**  that  the  Piuguinotes  “  fought  des- 
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utphew  of  the  Paslia  was  slain.  This  Paxo,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness 
was  certainly  a  daring  proceeding,  on  when  a  favourable  moment  should 
the  part  of  a  power  at  peace  with  present  itself  for  occupying  Parga. 
France ;  but  General  Donaelot  was  About  the  same  time,  two  English 
tlien  placed  in  such  a  critical  predi-  frigates,  the  Bacchante,  Captain  (now 
cainent,  that  he  was  prevented  from  Sir  William)  Hoste,  and  the  Ha¬ 
protesting  against  this  act  of  vio-  vannah,  Captain  Black,  arrived  at 
lence ;  while  the  English  could  not  Paxo  ;  and  the  French  commandant 
be  supposed  to  interfere  or  remon-  in  Parga  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
strate  against  a  proceeding  which  favourable  terras  being  otFered  him. 
was  as  much  directed  against  their  This,  however,  he  flatly  refused  to 
enemies,  the  French,  as  the  Par-  do  upon  any  conditions :  and  Captain 
guinotes.  Of  tliis  forbearance,  Ali  Hoste,  the  senior  officer,  not  feeling 
did  not  fail  to  take  immediate  ad-  himself  sufficiently  authorized  to  at- 
vantage,  by  constructing  a  fort  at  tack  the  fortress,  and  not  being  per- 
Aja,  situate  on  a  commanding  hill  fectly  assured  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
on  the  frontier,  and  calculate  to  inhabitants,  caused  them  to  be  in- 
ovcrawe,  and  keep  in  per^tual  ,a-  formed,  that  a  written  declaration, 
lann,  the  inhabitants  of  tnis  little  signed  by  the  principal  Parguinotes, 
territory.  expressive  of  their  real  intentions, 

By  the  month  of  March  1814,  all  would  be  required,  in  the  first  in- 
ihe  Ionian  Islands,  except  Corfu,  stance ;  and,  further,  that  if  they 
had  been  taken  by  the  English,  themselves  would  take  possession  of 
while,  from  the  closeness  of  the  the  Citadel,  and  substitute  the  Bri- 
blockade,  the  relief  of  that  place  had  tish  for  the  French  flag,  the  English 
become  next  to  impossible,  and  the  forces  would  come  to  their  aid,  and 
conimuiiication  with  the  garrison  in  they  w’ould  be  received  under  the 
I’arga  extremely  difficult.  The  Par-  protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
guinotes  seeing,  therefore,  they  could  These  conditions  were  complied  with 
IK)  longer  rely  upon  the  protection  of  to  the  letter.  The  required  declara- 
France,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  tion,  bearing  date  the  17  th  of  March, 


l^rately.”  In  animadverting  upon  the  details  of  the  cruelties  of  Ali  Pasha,  given  by 
lobhouse,  Pouquevill^  Duval,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review',  he  himself,  after  express- 
his^doubis  of  their  truth,  adds,  “  those  stated  by  Dr  Holland  are  entitled  to 
then,  does  this  traveller,  confessedly  “  entitled  to  credit,”  say  of  this 
air .  “  The  Parguinotes,  after  repelling  bravely  an  attack  made  on  them  by  the 
of  Ali  Pashoj  cordially  received  the  English  into  their  town,  hoping  for  an 
from  their  power.”  How  will  the  Reviewer  reconcile  this  with  his 
ry  of  a  single  Parguinote  lying  in  ambush,  and  with  his  broad  assertion  that, 
hSL-  P«^on  was  killed  on  either  side  ?  Were  the  Pasha’s  attacks  as 

**,^bo8e  of  the  Italian  Condottieri  ?  But  we  have  still  more  minute  and 
sa  1^  ^^fimony  to  produce.  “  The  French  garrison  having  retired  into  the  citadel,” 
e  Kev.  T.  S.  H  ughes,  “  the  only  opposition  was  made  by  the  bravery  of  the  in- 
Pan  marched  out  with  exultation  to  the  defence  of  their  country,  accom- 

^  ^  y  ff'eir  women  and  children,  who  handed  ammunition,  and  loaded  the  muskets 
w  hiubands  and  their  parents.  The  contest  was  neither  long  nor  sanguinary,  for 
having  the  advantage  of  ground  and  shelter,  efi'ectually  checked  the 
la  th  *  '^ho  were  obliged  to  retire,  qfter  losing  Hveral  of  tJuir  companions 

e  evening,  we  took  a  long  walk  through  the  environs  of  Parga,  which  had  been 
Pasha’s  late  defeat ;  the  olive  trees  all  around  were  marked  with 
We  might  also  quote  Pouqueville  and  others  ;  but  have  confined  our- 
w  authorities,  which  the  Reviewer  acknowledges  to  be  “  deserving  of  credit.*’  . 
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out  delay  to  the  British  authorities  and  at  Paris  in  1815 :  at  last,  how. 
at  Paxo  ;  the  British  flag  was  hoist-  ever^  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia 
cd  on  the  citadel  by  the  inhabitants,  were  induced  to  offer  to  Great  Bri- 
who  had  surprised  and  overpowered  tain  the  sovereign  protection  of  the 
the  French  garrison ;  and  on  the  Septinsular  Republic ;  and  the  first 
2«d  the  fortress,  the  French  garrison,  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  of  date 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  ammuni-  November  5,  1815,  by  which  that 
tion,  stores,  and  the  whole  country,  ofiTer  was  ratified  and  consummated, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  Briti^  is  in  the  following  words : — “  The 
forces,  under  Sir  Charles  Gordon ;  Isles  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zante, 
without,  be  it  observed,  a  single  ob-  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and 
jection  ^ing  stated  to  the  condition  Paxo,  with  their  dependencieh, 
so  formallv  and  prominently  stated  or  designated  in  the  treaty  between 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Primates,  hix  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
From  this  time,  till  March  1817,  a  Russias  and  the  Ottoman  Forte,  eon- 
small  detachment  of  British  troops,  eluded  on  the  ^Ist  tf  March  1WH>, 
amounting,  we  believe,  only  to  thirty,  shall  form  a  single,  free,  and  inde- 
did  duty  in  the  Citadel ;  but,  at  this  pendent  State,  under  the  denomina- 
latter  period,  it  was  found  necessary,  tion  of  the  United  States  of  the 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  who  had  Ionian  Isles."  Now,  two  questions, 
succeedetl  General  Campbell,  to  rein-  which  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
force  the  garrison,  in  order,  as  he  solve,  here  present  themselves ;  and 
emphatically  enough  said,  to  put  it  these  are.  What  is  meant  by  the 
in  a  condition  to  resist  any  of  the  dependencies"  of  the  Ionian  Isles P 
“  tricks*  of  Ali  Pasha  to  gain  pos-  and.  Was  the  treaty  of  1800  revived, 
session  of  it,  bretd  manu*  and  re*enforced  by  that  of  Paris  in 

We  have  now,  therefore,  reached  1815?  In  answer  to  the  former  of 
the  period  at  which  the  first  and  these  questions,  we  beg  leave  to  quote 
main  branch  of  the  case, — namely,  a  passage  from  the  copy  of  Instruc- 
whctlier  the  stipulations  made  on  tions,  dated  Corfu,  lith  May  1815, 
the  part  of  the  Parguinotes,  when  and  furnished  by  General  Campbell, 
they  agreed  to  surrender  their  for-  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  the 
tress  and  territory  to  the  British,  Ionian  Islands,  to  the  officer  coin- 
and  tacitly  acceded  to  by  the  officers  manding  the  detachment  of  British 
to  whom,  at  their  own  special  re-  troops  in  Parga:  “  The  fortress  of 
quest,  those  conditions  were  present-  Parga  is  considered  as  an  appendage 
ed,  gave  the  inhabitants  a  right  to  of  the  Government  of  the  Seven 
the  continuance  of  British  protec-  Ionian  Islands,  and  more  por/ic«/ar- 
tion  ;  and  whether  the  treaty  of  ly  as  an  oviieork  of  the  garrison  of 
1^0  was  so  far  obligatory  on  Bri-  {.’orfu,  towards  the  Turkish  frontier.” 
tain  as  to  leave  our  Government  no  This  is  a  correct  description  of  the 
alternative  but  the  surrender  of  Par-  fact ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ga  to  the  Porte,  in  terms  of  that  six  years  immediately  succeeding  the 
treaty,  ami  in  violation  of  the  agree-  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1800, 
ment  entered  into  byour  own  officers,  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman 
-~naturally  falls  to  be  discussed.  The  Porte,  when  a  single  Turkish  Voi- 
destiny  of  the  Ionian  Islands  was,  vode  resided  in  Parga,  at  the  express 
it  seems,  a  matter  of  much  delibera-  request  of  the  people  themselves, 
tion,  both  at  the  Congress  of  \’ienna  they  had  invariably  **  followed  the 

*  It  sounds  strange  in  our  ears,  we  confess,  to  hear  of  Austria  amd  Prussia,  who 
do  not  both  possess  as  many  slitps  of  war  as  would  suffice  to  silence  a  ten-gun  batter)', 
well  sm-cd,  generously  “  ojfering**  to  Britain  the  soifercign  protection**  of  colonies 
which  her  own  forces  had  wrested  fVom  the  common  enemy.  This,  however,  may  be 
part  of  the  ciaoteric  mysteries  of  diplomacy  which  none  but  the  inhiated  arc  able  to 
comprahend.  Upon  the  same  principle  (and  it  is  only  flrom  general  principle*  that 
we  ^  reason  on  such  subjects)  they  might  have  kindly  offered'*  her  the  “  w>- 
vereign  protection**  of  htr  Indian  Emigre,  which  she  holds  by  no  better  title  than 
did  th^Kepublic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  anterior  to  this  gracious  and  condeacendinp 

**  offer  on  the  |iart  of  the  powers  abo^  named.  Of  Rns!:ia  wc  sav  nothing,  bccau**^ 
in  her  exsc,  at  least,  there  is  no  abeuidity. 
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fateoftlie  Ionian  Isles,  and  been  al-  havoc  and  destruction.  It  is  noto- 
wavs  under  tlie  same  jurisdiction  •  rious,  moreover,  that  he  was  burning 
Hut  we  shall  here  be  answered,  that  to  wreak  his  fury  on  the  devoted 
the  dq>endencies '  of  the  Ionian  Parguinotes,  and  to  consign  them  to 
Iblcs  are^  expressly  pointed  out  by  slaughter,  in  revenge  for  the  nume- 
the  words,  as  desi^ated  in  the  treaty  rous  disappointments  and  repulses  he 
of  between  Russia  and  the  Otto^  had  met  with,  and  particularly  for 
man  Porte,  according  to  which,  Pre-  the  death  of  Daut  Bey,  liis  favourite 
vt*za,  I’arga,  Vonitza,  and  Butrintro,  nephew,  over  whose  body  he  erected 
are  caied  to  the  latter  power,  under  a  monument  within  view  of  the 
certain  spccitietl  conditions  solemnly  ramparts  of  Parga,  thereby  giving 
guaranteed  by  the  former.  The  ex-  warning  what  fate  was  decreed  for 
auunation  of  this  plea  will  constitute  them,  should  fortune  jdace  them  in 

the  answer  to  our  second  question.  his  power.  This  barbarian  was  as 
The  treaty  of  1800  was  either  re-  smooth,  supple,  and  insinuating,  as 
vived  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  still  he  was  unpitying  and  remorseless. 

in  full  force,  or  it  was  not.  If  the  In  reference  to  his  real  character,  his 
former  be  assumed,  then  we  were  fierce  but  well-disguised  passions, 
bound  to  undertake  the  Russian  and  his  long-cherished  and  never- 
^arantec,  not  only  in  the  case  of  satiated  revenge,  as  contrasted  with 
Harga,  but  also  in  that  of  Preveza,  his  outward  mildness  and  placid  ad- 
Vonitza,  and  Butrintro,  and  to  en-  dress,  Dr  Holland,  has  remarked, 
sure  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  with  singular  truth  and  felicity  of 
those  towns  the  free  exercise  of  their  illustration,  that  it  was  the  fire  of 
religion,  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  a  stove,  burning  fiercely  under  a 
of  their  personal  and  real  property,  smooth  and  polished  surface.”  To 
and  the  continuance  of  their  own  talk  of  construing  a  treaty  rigidly 
usages,  relative  to  civil  and  cri-  to  the  letter,  in  favour  of  a  man 
minal  procedures.”  If,  on  the  con-  whom  no  treaty  could  bind,  when 
trary,  the  latter  be  assumed,  namely,  either  liis  passions  or  his  interest  was 
that  the  treaty  of  1800  was  no  longer  concerned  in  the  breach  of  it,  is  as 
ill  force,  then  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  ridiculous  in  reason  as  it  would  have 
‘hat  neither  Ali  Pasha  nor  the  Porte  proved  inhuman  in  its  consequences, 
had  the  least  right  or  title  to  set  up  But,  says  the  Quarterly  Review, 
any  chiin  for  the  surrender  of  Parga,  “  there  is  no  article  in  the  British 
Jis  that  town  is  not  so  much  as  men-  Treaty  of  1815  which  confirms,  or 
tioneii  in  the  treaty  of  1815  ;  and  by  by  which  Great  Britain  takes  upon 
the  supposition  the  former  one,  upon  herself  the  conditions  of  1800;  they 
which  the  Pasha  invariably  ground-  were  perfectly  foreign  to  her  ;  they 
id  his  claim,  was  no  longer  in  force,  could  not  have  been  listened  to  for  a 
Hut  even  if  the  treaty  of  1800  had  moment ;  and  that  treaty  was  refer- 
hcen  still  in  force,  it  is  manifest,  that  red  to  merely  as  the  means  of  deJin- 
tio  pe^n  in  the  world  could  plead  ing  the  limits  of  the  new  territory  to 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  with  a  he  placed  under  her  jirotection.**  If 
Worse  grace  than  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  this  was  the  case,  how  comes  the 
'’iolated  every  one  of  them,  who  had  Reviewer  to  state,  as  he  does  in  the 
t'xtenmnated  or  expelled  the  Chris-  preceding  page,  that  **  every  ar- 
tun  inhabitants,  confiscated  their  rangement  which  related  to  Parga 
property,  and  reduced  Preveza,  Bu-  was  comprehended  in  the  treaty  be- 
Jnntro,  Suli,  Nivitza,  Aghio  Vassali,  tween  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
•ardiki,  and  other  neighbouring  which  was  still  in  full  force?” 
places,  to  heaps  of  smoking  ruins.  Now,  with  respect  to  whom,  wc 
and  whose  course,  like  that  of  the  would  ask,  was  this  treaty  “  still  in 
of  Death,  was  marked  by  full  force?”  Not  on  the  part  of 

This  is,  in  some  degree,  admitted  by  Sir  T.  Maitland  himself.  In  the  preamble 
th/i  P****®*!  In  the  Second  Session  of  the  First  Pariiament  of  the  United  States  of 
Inlands,  under  date  May  22d  1819,  and  declaratory  of  the  state  and  con- 
**  i^^^e  inhabitants  of  Parga  and  its  territory,  we  meet  with  the  following  words  t 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  city,  fort,  and  territory  of  Parga,  have  ever  been 
as  ciihens  of  the  Ionian  States,  ^e,  4^.** 
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Britain ;  for  that,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  formally  disavowed  :  Uut  on 
the  part  of  Russia  ;  for  she  was  no 
longer  to  iH)s»ess  the  Ionian  Islands, 
which  renilert*<l  her  guarani^'e  unne¬ 
cessary:  not  with  resj>ect  to  the  Porte, 
to  whom,  by  the  treaty,  Russia 
alone  could  deliver  up  the  towns  on 
the  Albanian  coast :  not  on  the  ])art 
of  Parga  ;  for  that  llitle  state  had 
constantly  resisted  the  surrender  of 
its  fort  and  territory,  and  been  aid- 
tnl  and  abetted  by  Rubs;a  herself  in 
that  resistance.  But  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  reconcile  these  ineon- 
gridties,  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 
treaty  of  IhOO  “  was  referred  to  mere¬ 
ly  as  the  means  of  defining  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  new  territory  to  be  placed 
under  the  j>rotcetion  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,”  our  negociators  must  have 
been  very  inattentive  indeed  not  to 
perceive,  that,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stancisof  1H15,  this  would  lead  to 
great  confusion,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  specify  distinctly 
what  was  to  be  considered  :is  “  de- 
|)endencies”  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  than 
to  dismiss  the  matter  with  a  mere 
vague  reference  to  a  treaty  which 
ought  to  have  expired  with  the  events 
that  gave  it  birth.  Whether  from 
neglect  or  intention,  no  mention  is 
made  of  Parga  in  the  treaty  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  though  at  the  very  time  when 
that  treaty  was  signed,  it  was  occu- 
pietl  by  British  troops,  who  had  been 
admitted  by  the  inhabitants  uf)on 
erttain  conditions,  ami  though,  as  the 
Be  vie  WIT  contends,  the  surrender  of 
that  territory  was  then  contemplated 
by  the  British  Ministers.  'I'his seems 
to  us  sufficiently  strange.  It  is  true, 
the  Reviewer  strenuously  main¬ 
tains,  that  “  no  stipulations  whatever 
were  enterctl  into  by,  or  in  behalf  ol, 
the  British  Government ;  no  other 
promises  were  made — no  other  assu¬ 
rances  given,  than  such  as  held  out 
to  them  (the  Parguinotes)  generally 
a  continuance  of  security  and  protec¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  the  British  flag  sliould 
fly  on  their  fort and  he  quotes,  in 
support  of  his  allegation,  some  let¬ 
ter  said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Sir  James  C  ampbell,  “  a  few 
days  before  his  death,”  but  of  which, 
unfortunately,  no  copy  has  been 
nven  to  the  public.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  think,  that  a  positive  contract 


might  be  inferred  from  certain  }nihlic 
acts,  with  nearly  as  much  certainty 
as  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  foncal 
deed,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  deed,  these  acts  form  the  only 
data  from  which  a  conclusion  can  bi* 
drawn.  Now,  what  are  the  public 
acts  in  this  case  ?  A  declaration  U 
required  from  the  inhabitants  of  Par¬ 
ga,  and  that  declaration,  engaging  to 
submit  their  “  country  and  territo¬ 
ries  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,” 
is  given,  coupled,  however,  with  a 
condition y  expressive  of  the  ‘‘  deter¬ 
mination  of  tile  country  to  follow  the 
fate  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  as  it  had  uU 
watfs  been  under  the  same  jurisdic¬ 
tion.”  Will  it  be  pretended  that 
this  condition,  when  tendered,  was 
refused?  Surely  that  was  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  apprize  the  Primates  of  the 
exact  amount  of  the  dependence  they 
were  to  place  on  British  protection. 
The  Parguinotes  stated,  fairly  and 
explicitly,  their  object  and  views  in 
throwing  themselves  into  the  ai  ms  of 
Britain,  and  they  had  every  right  to 
expect  the  same  good  faith  in  return : 
the  more  esjieciully  as  (according  to 
the  declaration  of  Capt.  Hoste)  “  the 
dispossessing  the  enemy  of  Parga 
would  considerably  distress  Corfu,” 
then  closely  blockaded.  It  is  allow¬ 
ed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Parguinotes 
firmly  believed  that  they  were  taken 
under  tlie  permanent  protection  ot 
Britain,  and  that  they  would  ulti¬ 
mately  form  an  appendage  of  the  Io¬ 
nian  Islands.  Why  were  they  al¬ 
lowed  to  cherish  this  belief,  wh^n 
one  word  might  have  undeceiv¬ 
ed  them,  and  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  formally  certified  that  they 
were  only  taken  provisionally  under 
British  protection,  and  till  the  fate 
of  their  little  country  should  be  de¬ 
termined  at  a  general  peace?  The 
Reviewer  and  bis  client.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Maitland,  are,  therefore,  between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma :  either  the 
condition  specified  by  the  Parguinotes 
was  accepted,  or  the  British  officers 
acted  with  a  degree  of  bad  faith  not 
often  exceeded  :  they  may  take  their 
choice.  Had  the  Parguinotes^  ever 
dreamt  that  Britain,  from  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  deference  to  a  defunct  treaty* 
would  deliver  up  their  country  to 
their  mortal  enemv,  a  catastrophe 
which,  amidst  all  the  political  cont- 
moiions  and  changes  of  the  last  thirty 
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dictions  and  absurdities ;  that  Parga 
was  delivered  up  to  the  British  for¬ 
ces  under  a  distinct  stipulation,  rati¬ 
fied  and  accepted  hy  the  act  of  the 
English  (’ominandcrs,  that  it  should 
“  follow  the  fate  of  the  Ionian  Isles; 
and  that  the  surrender  of  this  little 
territory,  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  ex- 
,  termination,  to  abandon  the  country 
of  their  birth  and  of  their  forefathers, 
— endeared  to  them  non  (juia  Inrga, 
scd  (juia  sitUy  and  by  the  struggles 
which  they  had  made  to  defend  and 
preserve  it, — was  reudered  obligatory 
upon  us,  neither  in  respect  to  nation¬ 
al  honour,  nor  the  faith  which  this 
country  has  uniformly  and  proudly 
maintained  in  the  matter  of  treaties. 
A\"e  shall  now  proceed  to  reeord, 
briefly,  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  final  abandonment  of  this 
unhappy  country. 

From  the  moment  of  the  British 
occupation,  the  hopes  of  Ali  Pasha, 
who  had  never  lost  sight  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  object,  were  revived ;  and  one 
of  his  first  steps  was  an  act  of  such 
coarse  and  vulgar  fraud,  as,  while  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  man,  renders 
it  utterly  ridiculous,  nay,  monstrous, 
pro-  to  talk  or  reason  of  the  faith  of  trea- 
\  as  ties  as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  He 
caused  a  memorial,  or  petition,  to  be 
drawn  up,  in  the  name  of  the  Pargui- 
Now,  this  plea  notes,  with  the  forged  signatures  of 

_ j  _ _ _ in  fifty  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and 

the  highest  degree  honourable  and  addressed  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  en- 
praiseworthy,  did  we  not  unfortu-  treating  that  power  to  place  Parga 
happen  to  know  that  Mr  Cart-  under  its  direct  and  immediate  ju- 
wright,  the  Commissioner  appointed  risdiction.  But  General  Campbell, 
Ihomas  Maitland,  used  every  who  then  commanded  at  Corfu,  and 
ttfbrt,  in  conjunction  with  the  Otto-  who  was  not  to  be  cajoled  or  hum- 
iiian  Commissioner,  Hamed  Bey,  to  bugged,  like  his  successor,  discover- 
induce  the  Parguinotes  to  give  up  ed  this  j)aitry  trick,  and  defeated  its 
their  inuation  to  emirate,  and  to  object.  Ali  was  not,  however,  dis¬ 
trust  to  the  hollow  and  deceitful  couraged.  He  had  long  intrigued 
promises  of  the  Vizier.  %vith  the  Divan,  the  members  of 

PuHpt  K  •  1  •  which  sapient  conclave  had  frequent- 

.p,  *  blood  and  marrow  of  his  sunjects. 

have  seen,  that,  during  By  means  of  this  very  intelligible 
ne  iluKian  and  French  occupation  logic,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
®  isles,  the  pretensions  Divan  to  demand  Parga,  as  the 

oj  Ah  Pasha  to  the  possession  of  price  of  the  accession  of  the  Otto- 
WCTe  either  directly  or  indi-  roan  Porte  to  the  Convention  of  Pa- 
even  when,  as  in  the  ris;  and,  what  is  more  wondered 
of  the  former,  the  treaty  of  1800  still,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Minis- 
^  in  full  force  ;  that  the  assumed  ter  at  Constantinople  agreed  to  the 
treaty  by  that  of  Paris  proposition  of  the  Divan,  and  that  a 
1814,  involves  numberless  contra-  Commissioner  from  the  Porte  should 


years,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  wiles 
'iiul  power  of  Ali  Pasha,  they  had 
successfully  struggled  to  avert,  there 
cannot  be*  a  doubt,  we  think,  that 
tluy  would  have  tempted  ail  hazards, 
anil  braved  every  extremity,  rather 
than  have  witnessed  the  British  flag 
Hoating  over  their  ramparts. 

but  farther;  if  Britain  was  really 
bouml  to  deliver  up  the  place  at  all 
she  was  hound  to  do  ;iO  uncondition¬ 
ally,  just  as  she  would  a  sugar  or  a 
.pice  island  to  the  French  or  Dutch 
at  the  end  of  a  w  ar :  and  if  the  inha¬ 
bitants  chose  to  emigrate,  it  w^as  no 
affair  of  lu.s;  she  was  not  bound  to 
procure  them  an  equivalent  for  the 
property  they  voluntarily  aban¬ 
doned ;  they  might  stay  and  enjoy 
it,  as  heretofore,  or  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  extremely  improbable  that  Ali 
I’a.sha  would  have  subscribed  to  such 
an  arrangement,  had  he  felt  that  his 
title  to  the  possession  of  Parga  w’as 
clear  and  undisputable.  But  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  rather  of  the  Lord  High 
Coiiiraissioner,  in  this  matter,  it  has 
been  said,  was  dictated  by  humanity, 
by  a  desire  at  once  to  preserve  to  the 
I'arguinotes  the  value  of  their  [** 
perty,  and  to  enable  such  of  them 
chose  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to 
withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
I'asha's  vengeance.  Now,  ims  p 
would  not  only  be  creditable,  but 


repair  to  Vanina^  to  treat  with  a 
C’ommissioner  to  be  Bent  thither  by 
Sir  T.  Maitland,  for  the  definitive 
cession  of  Parga.  This  was  a  most 
extraordinary  arrangement,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  east  **  ominous  conjecture**  on 
the  whole  affair.  What !  send  Com¬ 
missioners  to  treat  under  the  very 
Pasha's  nose,  in  his  capital,  expos¬ 
ed  to  all  his  insidious  manoeuvres, 
intrigues,  and  cajoleries,  for  the 
cession  of  a  place  which  he  had  ne¬ 
ver  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment  du¬ 
ring  all  the  events  and  changes  of 
twenty  of  the  most  memorable  years 
in  the  history  of  the  world !  And  yet, 
with  equal  impudence  and  presump¬ 
tion,  it  has  l^en  averred,  that  **  it 
was  neither  with  Ali  Paslia  that  the 
negociatious  res])ecting  Parga  were 
conducted,  nor  to  Ali  that  it  was  to 
be  surrendered  !**  These  are  the 
words  of  tlie  Quarterly  lleview,  and 
they  are  the  mere  echo  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland’s  :  “In  respect  to  its  (Par- 
ga’s)  being  cedeil  to  Ali  Pasha,  I po^ 
sitivelif  (kntf  that  such  a  thing'  ever 
took  place!'*  Now  this,  however 
strongly  asserted,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
gain  even  a  moment’s  credit.  Who 
had  all  along  shown  such  an  anxiety 
to  get  iK)ssession  of  Parga?  It  was  Ali 
Pasha.  To  whom  was  Parga  at 
length  delivered  up?  It  was  to  the 
troops  of  Ali  Pasha.  Who  paid 
what,  with  cruel  mockery,  has  been 
called  the  equivalent  ultimately 
awarded  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
property  they  were  to  abandon  ?  It 
was  Ali  Pasha.  And  who  was  Ali 
Pasha  ?  The  most  powerful  of  the 
Turkish  Pashas,  who  had  hardly  pre¬ 
served  the  semblance  of  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  Porte, — who  had 
a  court,  a  capital,  an  army,  and 
a  territory  of  his  own, — who  had 
once  already  been  at  open  war  with 
the  Grand  Seignior, — and  who,  not 
m^y  months  after  the  completion  of 
this  disgraceful  transaction,  was  de- 
clarcil  Jirmanlce  by  the  Divan,  and 
attacked  by  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But 
(brtui^tcly  we  can  contradict  this 
apaertion  on  the  best  possible  autho¬ 
rity — that  of  Sir  Thomas  Maidand 
hiiQKlfl  In  a  letter  to  Colonel  de 
Boi»t,  dated  the  SJd  of  April  1817, 
Sir  Thomas  thus  writes :  “  You  al- 
waya  inendon  to  me  the  Viaier,  but, 
'n*®®  present  occasion^  howeves 


MUCH  WE  MAY  BE  AWARE  THAT 
TO  HIM  ultimately  PaKGA  WILL 

FALL,  still  the  Commissioner  from 
the  Porte  is  the  only  person  with 
whom  we  can  officially  treat  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it.  And  though  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  1,  in  Corfu,  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  keep  Ali  Pasha  in  good  hu¬ 
mour,  YOU  AT  Parga  must  never 
MENTION  HIS  NAME,  but  that  of  the 
Commissioner  nominated  btf  the  Porte, 
viz-  Hamed  Bey**  We  leave  these 
matters  to  make  their  own  impres¬ 
sion  ! 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Hadgec 
Khan  Haine<l  Bey  at  Yanina,  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  aware  that 
Ali  Pasha  was  assembling  troops, 
and  justly  afraid  that  he  would  play 
one  of  his  old  “  tricks,**  surprise 
the  garrison,  and  thus  cut  short  the 
negociations,  deemed  it  cxj>edient 
immeiliately  to  reinforce  Parga  by  a 
detachment  of  300  men,  and  to  give 
the  command  of  the  fort  to  Colonel 
de  Bosset,  a  highly-respectable  offi 
cer,  who  had  performed  some  distin 
guished  services  under  General  (now 
Sir  John)  Oswald  at  the  capture  of 
Santa  Maura,  and  been  appointed,  by 
that  discriminating  judge  of  merit 
to  the  command  of  Cephalonia.  He 
also  nominated  Mr  Cartwright  (then 
British  Consul  at  Patras,  and  subso 
quently  Consul-General  at  Constan 
tinople)  to  treat  with  Hamed  Bc*y 
in  quality  of  British  Commissioner, 
and  to  arrange  all  matters  rela 
tive  to  the  cession  of  Parga.  Alter 
a  residence  of  two  months  at  the 
Pasha’s  capital,  these  Commissioners 
signed  a  convention,  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  were  both  to  re 
pair  to  Parga,  ascertain  the  number 
of  inhabitants  wdio  wished  to  leave 
the  country  after  the  cession,  and  to 
value  their  property  “in  a  prompt 
and  equitable  manner.**  While  this 
was  going  forwanl,  the  Pasha  was 
not  idle:  he  endeavoured  to  sow 
jealousy  and  division  among  the 
Parguinotes,  and  to  excite  them  to 
some  act  of  violence  against  the  Bri< 
tish  garrison ;  and  be  caused  a  re¬ 
port  to  be  circulated,  that,  for  “  a 
consideration,"  as  the  old  iniaer 
Trapbois  says,  the  British  were  to 
put  Tiim  in  possession  of  Pai^,  at-* 
to  pocket  the  money.  In  this,  how¬ 
ever,  be  was  unsuccessful,  chiedy,  ta 
it  should  seem,  by  the  firmness,  mo- 
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aeration,  ami  iutegrhy  of  Colonel  de 

^*Ulthout  pursuing  aU.»tlie  details 
and  doublings  of  this  affair,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
mention,  that  when,  after  many  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  negociations,  the  Com- 
missioners  reached  Parga,  it  was 
found  that  the  people  had  unani¬ 
mously  deterniineil  to  abandon  their 
country,  rather  than  put  themselves 
ill  power  of  Ali  Pasha.  Nothing  now 
remained  but  to  value  the  property 
of  the  inhabitants  “  in  a  prompt  and 
equitable  manner  and,  had  the 
intention  been  to  proceed  fairly  to 
work,  this  might  have  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  preliminary  esti¬ 
mate,  or  approximate  valuation  made, 
under  the  superintendance  of  Colonel 
de  IJosset,  by  the  inhabitants  them¬ 
selves.  A  dreadful  outcry  has  been 
raised  against  poor  de  Bosset  for  this 
proceeding,  and  even  Sir  Thomas 
I  Maitland  sneers  at  the  **  rare  saga¬ 
city”  which  could  suffer  people  to 
I  value  their  own  property.  We  shall 

j  soon  see  how  groundless  this  cla¬ 

mour  was,  and  with  how  much  rarer 
I  sagacity  this  Whig  Lord  High  Com- 
;  inissioner  proceeded  in  respect  to  the 
f  valuation  made  by  individuals  ap- 
.  pointed  by  himself,  and  who  had  not 
j  been  guilty  of  any  such  hHise  as 
allowing  the  people  to  have  a  voice 
in  estimating  the  value  of  their  own 
property.  According  to  the  approxi¬ 
mate  valuation  made  by  the  inhabi- 
j  tanis,  under  the  inspection  of  Colonel 
de  Hosset,  there  were  839  houses, 
j  and  81,321  olive  trees  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions  :  according  to  the  valuation 
made  by  the  “  four  gentlemen  of 
respectability  in  the  Island  of  Cor¬ 
fu,  '  the  bouses  and  cottages  amount¬ 
ed  to  852,  and  the  olive  trees  to 
89,935  ;  which  considerably  exceeds 
the  numbers  which  the  Parguinotes 
themselves  had  specified.  The  va¬ 
lue  of  this  property  the  Parguinotes 
*l*ted  at  X.500,000,  which  he  asserts 
^  much  as  it  was 
^or\h,“  and  of  which  £.200,000 
^ere  for  the  olive  trees  alone  ;  the 


('orfu  C'ommissioncrs,  ap]H)inicd  by 
Sir  T.  Maitland  himself,  fixed  it  at 
£.280,000,  which  is  more  than  half 
the  Parguinote  valuation ;  and  the 
C/om missioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Sultan  made  it  so  low  as  £.5&,75G. 
Let  us  now  attend,  for  a  moment,  to 
the  principle  on  which  such  a  valua¬ 
tion  oufrht  to  be  constructed. 

“  The  value  of  an  olive  tree,”  says 
Mr  Goodisson,  “  when  once  it  begins 
to  yield  its  crops,  is  very  fi^reat,  in 
proportion  to  the  ground  it  covers ; 
and  the  labour  and  expence  which 
it  afterwards  requires  is  very  incon^ 
siderahle,  compared  with  the  frain 
from  its  produce.”  (p.  18.)  “  Will 

any  traveller  in  Greece,”  asks  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  Hughes,  “  or  any  other 
person  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
say  that  Hi, 000  of  the  finest  olive 
trees  in  the  world  (as  the  district 
in  which  Parga  is  situated  is  called 
Eliatis  by  Thucydides,  kut 
for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of 
these  trees)  are  not  alone  worth 
more  than  the  whole  sum  given  by 
Ali  Pasha  for  the  Parghiote  terri¬ 
tory  ?  This,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
without  any  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  gathering  of  the  /hn7  alone, 
in  an  abundant  season,  is  worth 
more  than  was  given  for  the  trees.” 
“  An  acre  ])lanted  with  vines,  or 
olives,”  says  Michaelis,  on  the  Laws 
of  Moses,  “  however  arid  or  rocky 
the  soil  may  be,  will  very  easily  be 
wortli  ten  times  as  much  as  an  acre 
of  the  richest  corn  land.”  Now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Parguinote  valuation, 
81,000  olive  trees  were  estimated  at 
£.200,000,  or  about  £.2,  9s.  each 
tree,  which,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  what  we  have  just  quoted  from 
different  writers,  does  not  api>ear  to 
be  very  extravagant.  Again,  839,  or, 
according  to  the  Corfuotc  estimate, 
852  houses,  with  about  eig-hteen 
square  miles  of  the  richest  territory, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fortress  and 
the  public  buildings,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  rated  very  high  at 
£.300,000  *  ;  at  least  according  to 
any  idea  of  the  vajue  of  property  in 


In  the  “  Ufe  of  Ali  PacluiP  publisbed  some  time  ago,  and  which  is  principally  a 
of  the  French  work  entitled  “  Vie  d*Ali  Paeha,"  of  M,  Beauchamp,  the 
*uUw  haa  been  ^ilty  of  innumerable  blunders  on  the  subject  of  Parga;  which 
Wore  surprising,  as  the  means  of  correct  information  were  surely  within  his 
Whether  the  following  nonsense  is  to  be  charged  against  M.  Beauchamp,  or  his 
***“*“tor,  we  cannot  tell ;  the  French  were  never  famous  for  a  very  minute  attention 
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those  parts,  which  we  liave  been 
able  to  form.  At  all  events,  it  would 
certainly  have  been  desirable,  had 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland  and  his  de¬ 
fenders  furnished  us  with  some  cer¬ 
tain  data  on  which  we  could  have 
j)roccedcd  in  forming  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  between  the  conHicting  valua¬ 
tions  ;  that  of  the  Sultan's,  or  rather 
Ali’s  Commissioners,  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  little  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  Corfuote,  and  one- tenth  of  ihe 
Parguinote  estimate.  Thisliorrid  dis- 
crejiancy  did  not,  however,  surprise 
Sir  'rhomas  Maitland  in  the  least, 
for,  in  his  justificatory  despatch,  he 
remarks,  with  the  most  bewitching 
naivete  of  manner,  “  that  certainly 
the  difference  o/’  £.130,000  was  not 
more  than  the  state  oj  the  case  gave 
fis  full  rciuton  to  antici^mte  ! !’*  We 
do  not  happen  to  know  exactly  what 
idea  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
attached  to  a  “  diff  'ereucc  but  it 
occurs  to  us,  that  £.130,000,  being 
nearly  the  half  of  the  Corfuote  esti¬ 
mate,  and  tnore  than  double  that  of 
Ali’s  ('ommissioners,  were,  after  all, 
no  such  trifle  as  he  seems  to  imagine  ; 
and  that  to  2700  people  this  sum 
(or  “  difference”)  must  have,  been  a 
matter  of  rather  serious  concernment. 

The  parties  were  certainly  most 
grievously  at  issue  in  this  business  : 
and  how  does  Sir  T.  Maitland  bring 
them  to  an  adjustment?  ^^’hy,  he 
at  once  proi>oses  to  accept  £.150,000 
Sterling,  or  6GG,000  dollars,  in  lieu 
of  all  claims ;  and  to  this  sum  the 
l*orte,  or  rather  Ali,  ultimately 
agreed.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
£.130,000  less  than  the  “  four  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen,”  appointed  by 
himself,  had  agrt^d  on,  and  rather  a 
serious  “  difference”  ui>on  so  small 
a  concern  ;  but  still  it  was  something, 
and  would  have  done  the  ])eople  a 
great  deal  of  good,  had  they  received 
it  without  farther  deduction.  This, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  case : 
and  lest  we  should  be  supposed  to 
misrepresent  Sir  Thomas  Alaitland, 
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we  sliall  give  the  statement  in  his  own 
words:  “  The  original  stipulation  was 
£.150,000,  or  666,000  dollars,  in  the 
ultimate  adjustment  of  the  affair; 
however,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  re. 
mit  33,000  dollars  out  of  the  666,000, 
on  condition  that  the  money  was  all 
paid  in  Spanish  or  Imperial  dollars, 
instead  of  the  current  coin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Turkey.”  Now  it  was 
never  minted  at,  pending  the  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  Parguinotes  were  to  he 
paid  in  a  debased  or  depreciated  coin ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  along  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  payment  w’as  to  he 
made  in  Sterling  money,  or  Spanish 
dollars ;  and  how  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land  could  take  upon  him  to  make 
such  a  deduction,  is  more,  we  confess, 
than  we  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  true,  he  enters  upon  a 
most  extraordinary  calculation,  in¬ 
tended  to  prove,  that,  even  with  this 
deduction,  the  Parguinotes  obtained 
more  than  if  the  valuation  by  the 
“  four  respectable  gentlemen”  had 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect : 
and  this  calculation  is  as  follows : 
Property,  he  assures  us,  (and  we 
have  nothing  but  his  ipse  dixit  for  the 
fact,)  is  33  per  cent,  less  valuable  in 
Parga  than  in  Corfu,  according  to 
the  standard  in  which  latter  place 
the  valuation  was  made ;  while  25 
per  cent,  were  to  be  deilucted,  “  in 
consequence  of  immediate  payment  of 
the  whole  purchase-money  in  cash 
making  a  deduction  or  abatement  of 
58  per  cent,  in  all,  and  leaving  just 
£.117,000  of  the  £.280,000  to  reach 
the  pockets  of  the  unhappy  Pargui¬ 
notes  !  The  Quarterly  Review  says, 
that  the  33  per  cent,  difference  be¬ 
tween  Corfuote  and  Parguinote  pro¬ 
perty  w  ere  determined  “  by  the  rule 
in  force,  even  under  the  Venetian 
llovcrnment,*’  which,  the  reader  will 
remember,  expired  in  the  year  1797; 
but  no  explanation  is  attempted,  ei¬ 
ther  by  the  Lord  High  Commission¬ 
er  or  his  defender,  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  or 


io  foetid  and  the  translator  seem.*:  as  ignorant  as  his  original.  “  The  first  esUmate,” 
nays  the  work^  p.  257,  “  now  made  of  public  and  private  property  ;  and  about 
£<400,000  was  (were)  ctmsidcred  a  just  equivalent  for  a  wetU^uUt  town,  containing 
400t*  citisens,  binides  its  villages,  extending  aliout  twenty  mites  round,  ihe  inhaHtanls 
itf  which  were  stilt  more  numrrom,  81,000 yirri  of  olive  plantations  enriched  a  toil 
the  fertile,  perlMpi,  e\er  known,  and  yielded  the  finest  oil  of  the  Levant**  The 
ignorance  displayed  in  this  passage  requires  not  to  be  particularly  pointed  out  * 
it  is  erroneous  in  almost  every  respect,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  discover  flnom  the  text. 
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ouc'fourth  for  ready  money;  and 
therefore  we  must  leave  this  part  of 
the  calculation  as  we  found  it.  We 
presume,  however,  the  Targuinotes 
never  contemplated  any,  far  less  this 
enormous  discount,  and  considered, 
that,  when  they  abandoned  their 
country  and  their  homes,  the  victims 
of  the’most  mischievous  and  jugg¬ 
ling  policy,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
immediate  payment  in  cash  of  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  property  they  surrendered. 

Hy  this  decisive  logic.  Sir  Thomas 
MaitUnd  proves,  to  his  own  entire 
satisfaction,  that  the  Parguinotes, 
whj  might  have  been  paid  with 
£.117,000,  were  liberally  dealt  by  in 
receiving  £.150,000,  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  33,000  dollars,  or 
£.7 132.  But  by  referring  to  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  Constantinople 
and  London,  at  the  period  when  this 
transaction  took  place,  it  will  be 
found  that  £*.150,000  would  produce 
670,491  dollars,  or  449  4  dollars  more 
than  the  estimate  of  Sir  T.  Mait¬ 
land,  which,  with  the  33,000  dollars, 
as  above  stated,  makes  a  total  dimi¬ 
nution  of  37,494  dollars  from  the 
sum  fi.xed  by  Sir  T.  Maitland  him¬ 
self  ;  an  error  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
his  superlative  skill  in  financial  oper¬ 
ations.  “  I  then  ask,”  says  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  **  whether  ha- 
ving  given  the  Parguinotes  £.93,244 
more  *  than  the  valuation  made  by 
their  fellow-countrymen,  (The  Otto-- 
nuin  Commissioners  of  the  purchaser, 
Ali  Pasha !)  under  all  the  deprecia¬ 
ting  circumstances  in  which  that  pro¬ 
perty  was  then  placed,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  whole  being  immediate¬ 
ly  paid  in  cash,  was  either  an  unfair 
or  an  inequitable  arrangement  V* 
>  ith  all  deference,  we  would  remark, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Alaitland  was  re¬ 
quired  to  **  give”  nothing  but  justice, 
or,  in  other  words,  cause  the  property 


of  Parguinotes  to  be  fairly  and  equit¬ 
ably  valued,  and  to  secure  to  them 
the  price  of  it.  Hut  it  is  singular 
tnoiigh,  and  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  reader,  that  every 
operation  he  performs  is  clearly  and 
incontestibly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pasha,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  p<mr 
people,  who  were  almut  to  forsake 
tlieir  hearths,  and  carry  their  house¬ 
hold  gods  into  a  strange  land  ;  and 
that  nothing  can  surpass  the  ingenui¬ 
ty  with  which  he  lays  hold  of  every 
pretext,  and  presses  into  his  service 
every  expedient,  however  absurd  or 
extraordinary,  in  order  to  reduce 
more  and  more  the  sum  which  would 
ultimately  fall  to  be  paid,  by  his 
good  friend  Ali,  to  these  ^‘  fellows** 
of  Parga.  It  is  a  great  evil  for  men 
to  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  coun¬ 
try  of  their  forefathers,  the  spot 
wdiere  they  first  drew  breath,  and 
which  a  thousand  associations  have 
endeared  and  embalmed  in  the  deep¬ 
est  affections  of  the  heart.  The  cost 
of  such  a  sacrifice  cannot  well  be  es¬ 
timated  in  dollars  or  piastres.'  It 
would  not,  therefore,  have  been  too 
much  to  expect,  that,  if  a  stern  policy, 
which  makes  no  account  of  human 
feelings,  rendered  such  a  measure 
imperative,  a  full  pecuniary  recom- 

{)ence,  for  the  actual  property  left  be- 
lind,  would  at  least  have  been  secu¬ 
red  ;  and,  farther,  that  opportunities 
would  not  have  been  anxiously  sought 
for  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  a  wretch, 
who  had  shed  more  blood,  and  caused 
more  misery,  than  any  despot  of  his 
time,  one  only  excepted.  If  a  fair 

estimate  had  been  made  of  the  Par- 
giot  property,*'  says  Mr  Hughes, 
whom  we  have  already  quoted,  “  I 
know  Ali  Pasha  enough  to  say,  that 
he  never  would  have  become  the  pur¬ 
chaser  !” 

But  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  feels 


h  Lordship  is  here  in  error.  He  does  not  surely  mean  to  say  that  he  “  gave** 
33,000  dollars  deducted  on  account  of  the  particular  currency  in 
culat'  ^  ®  ^*8  effected,  or  the  4494  dollars  of  loss  sustained  by  his  miscal- 

d  ^  exchange.  Let,  then,  37,494  dollars,  or  about  £.8444,  be  de- 

remain  only  £.84,800,  as  the  excess  of  Sir  T.  Maitland’s  award 
valuation  of  the  Ottoman  Commissioners.  Col.  de  Bosset  explains 
T  **Jt^|**^J^  cause  of  the  lowness  of  that  valuation.  Before  they  left  Yanina,  the 
^  i*h  Appr^sers  were  called  before  Ali,  who  told  them,  with  great  gravity,  that  it 
^  justice  to  every  one,  and  that  an  olive  tree,  worth  eight  piastres, 
and  •  1  eight  piastres  ;  and  one  worth  ten,  at  ten.  They  took  the  hint, 

Tk  '  accordingly  :  to  have  done  otherwise  w’ould  have  endangered  their  heads. 
overage  price  (fan  olive  tree  is  about  FIFTY  piastres  !  , 
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that  the  ilctluction  of  the  33,000  dol¬ 
lars  has  an  awkward  and  ugly  aspect; 
be  therefore  recurs  to  the  subject, 
and  asks,  **  Were  the  Parfpiinotes 
taken  l*y  surprise  on  the  subject  T* 
Here  w'e  meet  him  at  once,  and  say 
most  decidetUy,  that  they  were  taken 
by  surprise.  Let  the  reader  mark  the 
proof.  In  his  proclamation,  dated  the 
4th  of  March  1819,  the  F.<ord  High 
Commissioner  informs  the  Pargui- 
notes,  that  the  sum  of  £.1^0,000  had 
been  definitively  iixeil  on  as  a  full 
indemnification,  and  that  each  indi¬ 
vidual  w'ould  receive  a  ticket  in  writ¬ 
ing,  stating  the  amount  of  his  share  ; 
but  he  makes  no  mention  of  any  mo¬ 
dification  or  deduction  whatever ;  and 
the  tickets  w’hich  wrere  at  the  same 
time  delivered,  were  calculated  on 
the  full  sum  of  £.150,000.  Parga 
was  delivereil  over  to  Ali  Pasha  on 
the  10th  of  May  following,  and  the 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants  had, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  been  comple¬ 
ted  a  few’  days  earlier  :  but  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  the  above-mentioned  de¬ 
duction  w’as  given  till  the  9th  of 
dune,  thirip^six  daps  ajfer  their  ar<~ 
rival  in  Corfu  !  Now,  Sir  Thomas 
himself  admits,  that  the  deduction 
was  first  contemplated  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ali  Pasha  the  £.150,000, 
and  consequently,  ajier  the  Pargui- 
notes  had  arrived  at  Corfu ;  with 
what  face,  then,  can  it  be  asserted, 
that  “  the  Parguinotes  were  not  ta¬ 
ken  by  surprise,”  and  that  “  it  was 
left  to  their  option  either  to  remaix 
AT  Parga,  or  to  accept  the  money  ?’* 
This  is  adding  insult  to  injustice, 
and  is,  moreover,  no  bad  specimen  of 
the  blundering  impetuosity  of  which 
the  whole  defence  furnishes  so  many 
striking  examples. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
dedui'tiuns  !  ! !  A  fifth  part,  viz. 
£.VH,400,  was  directed  to  be  withheld 
until  the  expenses  of  the  commission, 
as  well  as  the  expemse  of  transport¬ 
ing  the  money  from  Preveza  to  Cor¬ 


fu,  in  a  king's  frigate,  were  known, 
and  cleared  off ;  and  in  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  the  Parguinotes  to  Karl  Ba¬ 
thurst,  dated  the  8tli  of  January 
1850,  it  is  stated,  that,  “  notwith¬ 
standing  his  Excellency's  engage¬ 
ment,  and  this  first  deduction,  (viz. 
the  33, not)  dollars,)  the  Commission 
obliged  every  proprietor,  who  recti v- 
ed  a  sum  above  £.700  sterling,  to 
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MONEY,  and  to  suffbr  the  consequent 
exhorbitant  loss*.”  These  are  in¬ 
deed  “  heavy  charges,”  and  even  yet 
call  loudly  for  investigation.  It  \% 
remarkable  that,  in  his  defence,  8ir 
Thomas  Maitland  cautiously  avoids 
even  so  much  as  alluding  to  them  ; 
and,  we  think,  with  very  good  rea¬ 
son.  The  story  of  the  Spanish  dol¬ 
lars,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  payment  was  effected,  being 
procured  from  Constantinople  “  by 
the  voluntary  liberality  of  Haincd 
Bey,  at  the  expense  of  33,000  dol¬ 
lars,”  is  obviously  an  entire  fiction  ; 
for  it  was  Ali  Pasha,  who  had  enor¬ 
mous  treasures  secreted  in  all  his  se¬ 
raglios  and  strong  places,  who  was  to 
pay  what  has  been  facetiously  called 
the  equivalent ;  and  even  if  the  Porte 
had  engaged  to  pay  the  money,  it 
would  never  (as  Col.  de  Bosset  justly 
observes)  ‘‘  have  been  sent  *  from 
Constantinople ;'  but,  as  is  the  uni¬ 
form  practice  in  money  transact U>*is 
between  the  Porte  and  its  jirovincrs, 
Ali  would  have  rcfccived  an  order  to 
advance  the  money,  and  deduct  it 
from  the  annual  amount  of  tribute 
due  from  his  Pashaliks.” 

In  a  speech  to  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Ionian  States,  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  completion  of  these  memor¬ 
able  transactions.  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land  says,  **  I  flatter  myself  it  (the 
cession  of  Parga)  presents  a  strong 
instance  of  British  humanity  and 
British  consideration  /*'  Go<l  forbid  . 
He  is  nearer  the  truth,  however, 
when  he  says  it  came  **  to  an  isiuc 
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•  We  have  had  (iccasion  to  learn,  from  the  most  undoubted  authority,  that,  anterior 
to  the  CQs&ion  of  Parga,  Government  were  by  no  means  aw’are  of  all  the  beanug^'  o 
the  caae,  nor  had  they  received  correct  information  from  those  whose  business  and 
w'hose  duty  it  wa*  to  supply  it.  We  could  s{)eak  more  explicitly  if  we  chose ;  hut 
we  beg  once  for  all  to  caution  our  readers  against  drawing  any  inference,  either  from 
our  statements  or  reasoning*,  criminative  of  the  Government  at  home.  They  acted 
on  the  beat  infomialion  they  had  received  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  truth 
late  to  prevent  an  act  dertigatorv  to  the  character  of  the  country,  and  so  far  injurious 
to  the  intrrots  of  an  ally,  whiNn  it  wa*  ostensibly  meant  to  aerve. 
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usfRhCEDESTEDtn  the  annols  of  the 
BritUh  Government, on  whose  records 
it  will  go  down  to  posterity!  not^  &s 
he  conceitedly  says,  ^'as  a  solitary 
emblem  of  the  effect  of  British  jus¬ 
tice,*'  but  as  an  enduring  memorial 
of  Ali  Pasha’s  success  in  cajoling  and 
humbugging  a  British  lird  High 
Commissioner.  Sir  T.  Maitland’s 
whole  defence  breathes  a  domineer¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  full  consciousness  that 
be  stood  by  influence  peculiar  to 
himself :  but  it  is  past  all  endurance 
gravely  to  assert,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  the  cession  of  Parga  is 
a  solitary  emblem  of  the  effect  of 
British  justice.”  If  such  be  Sir  T. 
Maitland’s  notion  of  British  jus¬ 
tice,”  we  think  we  cannot  conceive 
or  utter  a  better  wish  for  our  coun¬ 
try,  than  that  this  **  emblem”  may 
long  remain  a  solitary  one.” 

^  much  for  the  substantial  merits 
of  the  case.  The  story  of  the  disin¬ 
terment  and  cremation  of  the  bones 
of  their  forefathers,  by  the  Pargui- 
notes,  anterior  to  their  emigration, 
is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Critic,  who  confidently  refers 
to  Sir  Frederick  Adam  and  Lieut.- 
Col.  Gubbins  for  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  and  triumphs  not  a  little 
on  their  expected  confirmation.  The 
same  assertion  is  repeated  by  Assist- 
anuSurgeon  Goodisson,  who  calls  it 
a  "mere  fabrication.”  Now,  Sir 
Frederick  Adam  was  not  present 
when  Parga  was  delivered  up,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  a  competent  person  to 
jvfer  to :  he  could  only  speak  to  what 
he  had  heard  or  what  he  believed, 
flut  Lieut.-Col.  Gubbins  was  pre- 
^nt,  and  to  him  Col.  de  Bosset  re- 
lers  as  confidently  as  the  Critic. 
7  r  can,  therefore,  be  said, 

^ol.  Gubbins,  whose  veracity  is 
pw^ectly  indisputable,  choose  to  re¬ 
gain  silent  'The  Critic,  however, 
.  u  cautiously  kept  his  retreat  open, 
in  case  his  appeal  should  not  prove 
**  successful  as  it  is  confident. 
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**  Whether,”  says  he,  a  story  so 
destitute  of  truth,  was  wholly  ima¬ 
gined,  or  built  on  tome  trifling  dr- 
cumstance,  it  is  not  material  to  in¬ 
quire.”  Now  we  think  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  material,**  where  a  flat  con¬ 
tradiction  has  been  given  upon  a 
mere  reference  to  individuals  who, 
for  ought  we  know,  may  be  dead,  or 
may  chuse,  from  whatever  motive, 
to  remain  silent,  to  **  inquire”  into 
every  circumstance,  however  **  trif¬ 
ling,”  that  the  truth  may  be  elicited, 
and  the  shame  and  guilt  of  wilful  fal¬ 
sification  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
right  person. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
persuade  the  public  that  the  Pargui- 
notes  were  not  only  satisfied,  but 
grateful  for  what  Sir  Thomas  Mait¬ 
land,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  **  had 
given”  them  ;  and  tourists  and  tra¬ 
vellers,  who  have  visited  Corfu,  and 
experienced  civilities  from  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  all  unite  in  as¬ 
serting  the  same  thing.  Goodisson, 
whose  silly  book  is  now  before  us, 
chimes  to  the  same  tune.  “  The 
fact  is,”  says  the  assistant-surgeon  *, 
“  that  this  people  (the  Parguinotes) 
are  at  present  happily  and  contented¬ 
ly  situated,  being  identified  with  the 
population  of  each  island  where 
fancy  or  their  connections  led  them 
to  settle  in  ;  and  having  received  fti// 
compensation  of  their  property,  they 
enjoy  there  all  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  with  the  security  of  Ionian 
subjects.”  (p.  26-27.)  Such  unsub¬ 
stantiated  statements  as  this,  we  mean 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  being 
convinced  that  they  had  “  received 
full  compensation  for  their  property, 
when  placed  in  opposition  to  tne 
whole  circumstances  of  the  transac¬ 
tion,  and  particularly  to  their  own 
repeated  and  earnest  remonstrances 
and  complaints,  merit  only  contempt 
— and  receive  it.  But  even  were 
they  as  true  as  they  are  demonstra¬ 
bly  the  reverse,  they  would  not  prove 
that  the  Parguinotes  had  received 


M  (  ^  should  chance  to  reach  a  second  edition,  we  would  recommend  to 

to  to  procure  the  benefit  of  some  hand  more  experienced  than  his  own, 

off  a  few  of  the  glaring  deformities  that  ^  stare  the  reader  in  the  face,  on  every 
His  style  is  miserably  bad,  as  well  as  inaccurate.  A  man  who  quotes  Greek 
Plural^'  though,  we  fear,  only  at  secoi^-hand,  should  be  able  to  form  a  guess  at  the 
the  bl  •  ****  “  oeropolis.*^  We  had  marked,  for  citatkm,  a  great  number  of 

mushes  to  which  we  refer ;  but  we  have  no  room  for  a  more  lengthened  notice 

*t  present. 
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full  compensation,  but  only  that  they  A  considerable  while  before  he  was 

were  satisfied  with  what  they  had  destroyed,  however,  he  had  been 
been  able  to  preserve  of  the  wreck  of  abandoned  to  his  fate  even  by  bis 
their  property ;  and  that  their  in-  own  children — a  memorable  lesson  to 
dustry  and  enterprise  had  not  aban-  tyrants  !  and,  among  other  places, 
doned  them,  when  the  name  of  their  Parga,  where  Ali  had  deposited  a 
country  was  extinguished,  and  when  considerable  part  of  his  treasure,  was 
the  desire  to  “  follow  the  fate  of  the  surrendered  by  his  grandson  Mehe- 
lonian  Islands’*  had  been  somewhat  met  Pasha.  No  sooner  did  the  scat*  ' 
too  literally  fulfilled.  tered  Parguinotes  learn  this  event, 

The  history  of  Parga,  subsequent  than  they  applied  to  the  Sultan  for 
to  the  cession,  may  be  soon  told,  permission  to  return  to  their  native 
The  interest  which  this  event  excit-  country,  under  the  protection  grant¬ 
ed  throughout  all  Europe,  extended  ed  them  by  the  treaty  of  1800.  To- 
even  to  the  Turkish  Capital,  and  wards  the  end  of  September  1820, 
the  Divan  found  that  it  had  too  Ismael  Pasha,  who  had  superseded 
readily  yielded  a  place  which  only  Ali,  sent  them  an  earnest  invitation 
went  to  strengthen  and  aggrandize  a  to  return  to  their  country,  holding 
subject  already  too  powerful.  The  out  the  most  ample  promises  of  pro- 
enemies  of  Ali  Pacha  watched  the  tection  and  security,  but  unaccom- 
favourable  moment:  the  Sultan’s  panied  by  any  special  guarantee, 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  atrocity  of  They  thanked  the  Pasha  for  his  of- 
his  general  conduct,  as  well  as  the  fer,  but  craved  permission  to  wait 
danger  that  he  mighty  soon  shake  off  the  result  of  their  application  to  the 
all  semblance  of  submission,  and  Sultan.  In  the  meantime,  they  ap- 
kindle  an  insurrection  in  Greece,  al-  plied  to  Sir  T.  Maitland,  informing 
ready  known  to  be  ripe  for  revolt :  him  of  the  step  they  had  taken,  and 
his  immense  treasures  inflamed  the  humbly  supplicating  the  good  of- 
cupidity  of  those  who  were  callous  to  flees  of  the  British  Government  in 
his  crimes  ;  and  the  romantic  escapes  their  favour.  To  this  application, 
and  daring  character  of  Pascho  Bey,  it  was  answered,  that  they  had  been 
a  native  of  Y  anina,  and  the  deadly  guilty  of  a  crime  in  holding  corn- 
foe  of  Ali,  though  connected  with  munication  *  with  a  foreign  power, 
him  by  marriage,  turned  the  scale  without  previously  obtaining  the 
against,  the  Vizier.  An  immediate  sanction  of  Government ;  that  his 
attack  was  ordered  both  by  land  and  Excellency  was,  however,  plenscd  to 
sea ;  and  no  sooner  did  Pascho  Bey  overlook  their  offence  ;  and  “  that 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  land  forces,  he  had  no  commission  whatever  to 
on  the  confines  of  All’s  territory,  than  grant  them  any  further  benefits,  be- 
thc  numerous  Albanian  tribes  spon-  yond  the  distinguished  proofs  of  Bri^ 
taneoualy  rose  against  Ali ;  and  the  tish  consideration  and  generosity  fly¬ 
man  who,  so  lately,  appeared  more  ready  heaped  upon  them  ! We  have 
than  a  match  for  the  whole  Otto-  not  learned  that  their  application  to 
man  power,  was  speedily  compiled  the  Sultan  has  ever  been  so  much  as 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  and  noticed ;  although  there  cannot  be  a 
trust  to  a  few  desperate  followers,  doubt,  that,  had  their  application  to 
the  instruments  of  his  former  crimes,  the  Divan  been  backed  by  British 
for  iu  defence.  Here,  however,  he  influence,  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
made  a  long  and  desperate  stand  ;  stored  to  their  native  country,  and  a 
but  the  Old  Lion  was  at  last  drawn  just  and  honourable  atonement  *nadc 
into  the  toils,  and  disposed  of  in  that  for  an  act  which  can  only  be  viewed 
summary  manner  common  in  such  in  one  light  by  every  candid  and  im- 
cases  among  the  followers  of  the  Pro-  partial  inquirer, 
phet. 

[The  remaining  part  of  this  article,  which  treats  of  the  state  and  government  ^ 
the  Ionian  Islands,  will  be  published  in  a  fiitare  Number.  The  Author  has  received 
sonw  new  and  curious  information,  which  he  is  anxious  to  incorporate  with  that  to 
which  he  had  previously  had  access.] 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Riego  and  his 
Family,  including  a  history  of  Spain  from 
the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  lime,  are  preparing  for  publication, 
under  the  su|x;rintendance  of  the  Canon 
Uiego,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of 
that  unfortunate  General.  The  work  will 
be  illustrattd  with  several  i>ortraits  and 


fac-similcs. 

It  is  alleged  that  a  manuscript  work  of 
Milton’s  has  been  discovered  in  the  State- 
l’a|)er  Office,  but  in  the  hand  of  his  ne- 
jthew’  Phillips. 

Mr  G.  Dyer,  formerly  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  announces  for  early 
publication  his  long-promised  work  on 
“  the  Privileges  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.” 

An  account  of  Six  Months’  Residence 
and  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  W.  Bullock, 
F.L.S.  with  a  map  and  many  plates,  is  in 
the  press. 

Capt.  Parry’s  Second  Voyage  for  the 
Hiscoveiy  of  a  North-west  Passage,  with 
twenty-five  plates,  from  the  drawings  of 
Capt.  Lyon,  and  with  numerous  charts, 
&c.  is  nearly  ready. 

I’rojxwals  are  circulated  for  publishing, 
by  subscription,  a  prose  translation  of 
lasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered,  by  Miss  L. 
Princeps. 

Dr  Thornton's  Green-house  Compa¬ 
nion  is  considerably  advanced  in  printing, 
and  w  ill  soon  be  ready  for  publication. 

A  V’^oluine  of  Critical  Researches,  on 
Philology  and  Geography,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  few  days. 

-Mr  Henry  Phillips,  author  of  the 
“  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables,*’ 
”  Sylva  F  loriflTera,”  &c.  has  a  work  on 
the  eve  of  publication,  entitled  Flora  His- 
torica,  or  the  Three  Masons  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Parterre,  historically  treated,  with 
observations  on  planting,  to  secure  a  re- 
^lar  succession  of  flowers  hrom  thecom- 
‘nencement  of  spring  to  the  end  of  au¬ 
tumn.  To  which  are  added,  the  most 
approved  methods  of  cultivating  bulbous 
^  other  plants,  as  practised  by  the  most 

florists  of  England,  Holland, 
and  France. 


An  original  work,  under  the  title  c 
e  tnglUih  Spy,  bus  been  for  some  tim 
is  nearly  ready  fc 
-  R  embraces  characteristi 

scenes  of  the  present  ag 
Ftn«  ***'^*^^*^'y  includin 

*.  ^  Universities.  A  series  t 
^  plates  and  wood  engravings  wi 
pany  each  part,  designed  by  Cruil 
XIV. 


shank  from  the  life,  and  containing  por¬ 
traits  and  scenes  drawn  upon  the  spot. 

Mr  J.  Williams,  the  editor  of  the  la.st 
edition  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  is 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Poe¬ 
tical  Works,  with  copious  notes  and  il¬ 
lustrations.  This  edition  will  l>e  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  criticism  of  Dr  Johnson, 
with  numerous  emendations  and  correc¬ 
tions  of  the  misconceptions,  misrepresen¬ 
tations,  and  party  prejudices  and  partiali¬ 
ties,  of  the  critic;  and  it  will  contain 
many  additional  facts  and  circumstances 
which  have  been  omitted,  or  imjx;rfectly 
stated,  in  the  biographer's  life  of  the  poet. 

Dr  Hooker,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Glasgow  University,  is  pre|)aring  a  com¬ 
plete  System  of  Plants,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  natural  orders,  with  a  Lin- 
nean  Index,  and  illustrated  with  nume¬ 
rous  coloured  plates.  One  object  of  the 
author  is  to  divest  the  study  of  Botany 
of  the  repelling  feature  of  u  dead  language, 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  clothed,  by 
adopting  our  owm  instead  of  the  Latin, 
and  thus  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
the  science  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

Mr  Blore's  work  of  Monuments  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  in  February.  Mr 
B.  has  recently  returned  from  a  journey 
in  the  north,  fbr  the  purjwse  of  collecting 
materials  for  this  w'ork,  and  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  tracing  and  restoring  some  very 
valuable  specimens  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  of  the  early 
Douglases. 

Damm’s  Etymological  Lexicon  to  Ho¬ 
mer  and  Pind^,  is  preiwiring,  in  one  vo¬ 
lume,  quarto.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Berlin,  in  a  thick  quarto  volume,  in  1765. 
This  “  Herculei  laboris  !'*  as  Heyne  cha¬ 
racterized  it,  has  been  long  and  exten¬ 
sively  known  to  the  learned  world  :  but, 
for  some  years  post,  copies  have  been  so 
very  rare,  and  consequently  so  expensive, 
that  the  w'ork  has  been  unattainable,  })ar- 
ticularly  to  youthful  scholars. 

Biographia  Poetica,  or  Lives  of  the 
British  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper, 
In  four  volumes,  octavo,  including  every 
poet  in  the  collections  of  Chalmers, 
Campbell,  &c.  and  those  of  the  early  bib¬ 
liographers,  whose  w’ritings  or  whose 
names  retain  sufficient  interest  to  be  com¬ 
prised  in  an  historical  collection.  VoU  1. 
is  nearly  ready. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Lord  Erskine, 
with  obseiA’ations  on  the  character  of  his 
eloquence  at  the  Bur  and  in  Parliaroynt, 
and  critical  notices  of  hU  speeches  and 
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writings  intcrsixjreetl  with  private  ancc-  A  Treatise  on  tlie  Theory  and  Practice 
dotes,  is  preparing  by  H.  Cooper,  Esq.  of  of  Music,  is  preparing  by  G.  F.  Graham. 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Law’,  in  two  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  announces  the 
vols.  octavo.  Wanderings  of  Cain. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Man  whose  Edu-  Marston  Moor,  or  the  Queen's  Page, 
cation  has  Ixjen  neglected,  by  the  Author  an  Historical  Novel,  in  3  vols.  is  in  the 
of  “  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  press. 

will  soon  ap|K>ur.  The  History  of  the  Roman  Empire 

The  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea,  by  the  from  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
Author  of  “  the  Spy,"  “  Pioneers,"  &c.  Death  of  the  Younger  Antonius,  is  pre. 
is  forthcoming.  paring  by  W.  Hay  garth,  Esq. 

The  Old  Englisli  Drama,  a  selection  of  The  Good  Samaritan,  or  an  Appeal  to 
Plays  from  the  early  English  dramatists,  the  Sympathy  of  the  Young  on  behalf  of 
which  will  include  the  whole  of  Dodsley's  the  Heathen  World,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hoo- 
Collection,  and  every  play  of  any  excel-  per,  A.M.  w’ill  soon  appear. 

Icnce,  is  printing  in  small  octavo,  with  J.  Buckinghiun,  Estj.  author  of  “  Tra. 
biographical  and  critical  notices,  and  will  vels  in  Palestine,"  will  shortly  publish 
be  published  in  monthly  jiarts,  at  a  mo-  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes  of  the 
derate  price.  Countries  East  of  Syria. 

Mr  G.  Cruikshank  is  engaged  in  illus-  One  Hundred  Original  Songs,  by 
trating  two  volumes,  entitled  Tales  of  Cunningham,  in  one  volume,  and  Scot- 
Irish  Life,  written  from  actual  observa-  tish  Songs,  ancient  and  modern,  in  fou 
tion,  during  a  residence  of  several  years  volumes,  are  in  preparation, 

in  various  (xirts  of  Ireland,  and  intended  The  New  Shepherd's  Calendar,  by  J. 
to  display  a  faithful  picture  of  the  habits,  Clarke,  may  soon  be  expected, 
manners,  and  condition,  of  the  people.  Specimens  of  the  early  French  Poets, 
The  stime  ingenious  and  original  artist  is  with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  arc 
also  preparing  several  designs  for  a  hu-  in  the  press. 

niorous  exix)sition  of  the  Tread-mill.  The  Mother’s  OflTering,  or  Tales  in 

A  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in  England,  Rhyme  for  Children,  is  preparing  for 
rollectc<l  and  arranged  with  the  permit-  publication,  by  a  Lady,  embellished  with 
sion  of  the  proprietors,  and  divided  into  sixty-two  superior  engravings, 
counties,  is  about  to  appear  periodically.  H.  \V.  Williams,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh, 
In  a  few  days,  a  Shilling  Pamphlet  will  author  of  “  Travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  Ac." 
appear,  entitled  A8|x;rsions  Answered;  w’ill  shortly  publish  Select  Views  in  Greece, 
an  Explanatory  Statement  addressed  to  to  be  comprised  in  six  numbers,  each  con- 
the  public  at  large,  and  to  every  reader  taining  six  plates,  with  descriptive  letter- 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  in  particular,  press. 

by  William  Hone.  A  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education 

A  small  volume  of  Notes,  Biographical,  at  New  Lanark,  by  R.  D.  Owen,  is  in 
Critical,  and  Poetical,  on  the  Portraits  of  the  press. 

“  the  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Cowqier,"  Mr  J.  E.  Gray  is  preparing  the  EIc- 
is  in  pre|)aration.  ments  of  Zoology,  containing,  besides  an 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Perej’  B.  outline  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phy- 
Shelley,  Esq.  are  in  the  press.  siology,  and  a  natural  disposition  of  the 

The  Rev.  S.  Piggott’s  volume  on  Sui-  animal  kingdom,  with  an  analytical  table 
cide,  in  a  series  of  anecdotes,  and  actual  of  the  genera,  an  explanation  of  all  the 
narratives,  with  reflections  on  mental  dis-  terms  used  in  the  science,  illustrated  by 
tress,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  numerous  engravings, 
the  month.  jyjj*  jn  Beche  will  shortly  publish  a 

Mrs  Lanfcar  has  a  small  volume  near-  Selection  of  the  Geological  Memoirs  cor- 
ly  ready,  entitled  Letters  to  )oung  La-  tained  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,*  to¬ 
dies  on  their  first  entrance  into  the  World;  gether  with  a  synoptical  table  of  equivn- 
lo  which  will  be  added,  Sketches  from  lent  formations,  and  M.  Brongniart’s 

Real  Life.  TableoftheClassificationof  Mixed  Rocks. 

Dr  Uwins  will  shortly  publish  a  Com-  ..-.i.. 

pendium  of  Medical  Theory  and  Practice,  EDINBURGH, 

founded  on  Cullen’s  Nosology  .  An  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 

A  second  part  will  toon  appear  of  Geo.  of  the  late  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Profw- 
Cruikshank  s  etchings,  entitled  Points  of  sor,  of  Moral  Philosphy  in  the  University 
Humrur,  containing  passages  from  celc-  of  Edinburgh,  will  soon  be  published  by 
l>rated  comic  writers,  selected  for  the  hu-  the  Rev.  D.  Walsh, 
mw  of  situation,  illustrated  by  original  TradiUons  of  Edinburgh,  or  h^nd* 
wMigns,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Croik-  and  Anecdotes  respecting  the  City  in  fo*"* 

******^*  nier  times,  are  preparing. 
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The  Scottish  Tourist  and  Itinerary ;  or,  ing  some  Account  of  the  recent  Rcvolu- 

a  (iuideto  the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Na-  tions,  together  with  Observations  on  the 

lural  Curiosities,  and  Remarkable  Objects  State  of  Society  in  those  Countries.  By 

in  Scotland  and  the  Western  Islands  ;  Caj)tain  Basil  Hall,  R.N.  Author  of  a 

« ith  an  accurate  description  of  the  Roads,  Voyage  to  Loo  Choo.  In  2  vols.  jx)st  Svo. 

on  an  improved  plan.  Illustrated  by  with  a  Chart. 

Maps  and  Plates.  A  Treatise  on  Mineralogy.  By  Fred. 

Knehiridion  of  Theology,  to  consist  of  Mohs.  Translated  from  the  German  by 

a  Series  of  the  most  Popular  and  Interest-  William  Haidinger.  In  2  vols.  post  Svo, 

ing  lleligious  Works  which  have  been  with  numerous  Figures, 

published  in  the  English  Language.  To  Historical  Romances  of  the  “  Author 
be  printed  in  18mo,  with  a  neat  tyjie,  on  of  Waverlcy,”  comprising  Ivanhoe,  The 

tine  wove  |)ai)er,  and  each  volume  to  be  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  and  Kenilworth, 

embellished  with  a  fine  jwrtrait  or  cm-  in  6  vols.  18mo.  Beautifully  printed,  and 

blcmatical  frontispiece.  embellished  with  Six  Plates,  after  Designs 

ThefoUovinff  ’xill first  appear.  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  A.R.A.  and  Vignette 

1.  Pascall’s  Thoughts  on  Religion,  Title-pages, 

newly  translated,  and  a  Biographical  Me-  The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
inoir,  by  the  Rev,  Edward  Craig,  A.  M.  1823  will  be  published  in  March. 

i.  David  Brainerd’s  Life  and  Diary,  The  Bachelor’s  Wife ;  A  Selection  of 
by  President  Edwards,  D.D.  Curious  and  Elegant  Extracts,  with  Ob- 

3.  Scott’s  (Rev.  Thomas)  Theological  servations.  By  John  Galt,  Esq.  In 

Tracts,  comprising  the  Force  of  Truth,  one  volume,  post  8yo. 

Treatise  on  Repentance,  and  on  Grow'th  The  Life  and  Diary  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
in  Grace.  John  Blackadder.  By  Andrew  Crichton, 

k  Newton,  (Rev.  John)  Letters  to  a  S.T.P.  in  ]2mo. 

Wife.  2  vols.  Sjieedily  will  be  published,  Renfrew^shire 

A  New  Edition  of  Professor  Paxton's  Characters  and  Scenery,  a  Poem  in  three 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  in  hundred  and  sixty-five  Cantos,  by  Isaac 
the  press,  with  large  additions,  indexes^  Brown,  late  manufacturer  in  the  Plunkin 
map  and  portrait,  Sic.  &c.  of  Paisley,  w  ith  Curious  Notes  by  Come- 

Thc  “  Poetical  Scrap-Book,”  a  Selec-  lius  MacDirdum,  Ludemagister  and  Ses- 
tion  of  beautiful  pieces,  most  of  them  sion-Clerk.  “  What  do  you  lack,  gentle- 
uncommon  and  little  known,  collected  men,  what  do  you  lack  ?  Any  fine  fancies, 
during  a  series  of  years,  by  the  Editor  figures,  humours,  characters,  ideas,  defi- 
of  “  The  Poetical  Common-place  Book.”  nitions  of  lords  and  ladies?  Waiting- 
Extracts  from  a  Journal  written  on  the  w’omen,  ))arasites,  knights,  captains, 
t  oasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  in  the  lawyers,  what  do  you  lack  ?” 
years  1820,  1821,  and  1822 ;  contain-  Johnson's  Magnetic  Lady. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Harding’s  Farmers’  Account-Book  for 
1H24,  being  a  collection  of  forms  ruled 
for  keeping  the  Accounts  of  a  Farming 
Krtablishment,  highly  useful  to  Land¬ 
holders,  Farmers,  Stewards,  &c.  Con- 
‘'^'^'^tjally.  £.lMlg.  for  a  year,  or 
10*.  (kl.  for  half  a-year’s  book. 

The  farmer’s  Memorandum  Book,  or 
•hnimal  for  1824.  4to.  lOa.  6d. 

ANATOMY. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  An- 

nmy  of  the  Human  Body ;  particularly 
”®**8”*d  for  the  use  of  Painters,  Sculp- 
^  and  Artisu  ‘ 

Inwa  the  German 
illustrated 
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hensive  collection  of  Second-hand  Books, 
consisting  of  nearly  1 20,000  volumes,  em¬ 
bracing  the  most  useful  and  desirable 
class  of  works  in  general  literature. 

Beckley’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  chiefly 
in  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  lan¬ 
guages. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  the  year  1824.  Svo.  ISs. 

Memoirs  of  Ferdinand  VII.  King  of 
the  Spains.  By  Don  .  -,  advocate  of 

tlie  Spanish  Tribunals.  Translated  from 
the  original  Spanish  manuscripts.  By 
Michael  I.  Quin.  8va  lOs.  6d.  boards, 
in  general ;  translated  botany  and  gardening. 

of  John  Henry  Lavater,  The  Botanist’s  ManueL  By  Richard 
by  twenty-seven  plates.  Morris. 

A  Practical  Treatise,  describing  the 
bibliography.  whole  process  of  cultivating  the  White 

Catalogue  of  a  vety  compre-  Poppy  for  the  production  of  Opium,  with 


Monihly  List  of  Xeu  Puhllcations. 


the  instruments  for  cutting  and  collecting 
the  same  ;  and  also  a  Poppy «head,  con¬ 
taining  Seed,  from  which  Opium  has  been 
gathered,  ^s.  (id. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Agamemnon  of  jKschylus,  a  Tra¬ 
gedy,  translated  from  the  Greek.  By 
Hugh  Stuait  Boyd.  Hvo.  3e. 

Kxtracts  from  various  (ireek  Authors, 
with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon  ;  for  the  use  of 
the  Junior  Greek  Class  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  By  Professor  Sandford.  8vo.  6s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Praxis  on  the  Latin  Prepositions, 
lx;ing  an  attempt  to  illustrate  their  origin, 
|>«>wer,  and  signification,  in  the  way  of 
Kxercise.  By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  F.ILS. 
archdeacon  of  Derby,  and  head-master  of 
Shrewsbury  school.  8vo.  fis.  (id. 

Observations  on  the  Antichristian  Ten¬ 
dency  of  Modern  Education,  and  on  the 
Practicability  and  Means  of  its  Improve¬ 
ment.  By  John  Campbell,  Esq.  F.R.S.E. 
ISmit.  3^8.  6d.  bitards. 

The  Oratorical  Class-Book,  with  the 
Principles  of  Elocution  simplified  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  suitable  Examples ;  intended 
for  the  use  of  Public  and  Private  Semi¬ 
naries.  By  A.  M.  Hartley,  Teacher  of 
Elocution.  12mo.  4s.  boards. 

FINE  ARTS. 

No.  VI.  of  V'iews  in  Spain.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Hawke  Locker,  Esq.  F.R.S.*  To 
lie  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers,  and 
will  form  an  appropriate  illustration  of 
Mr  Southey's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  8vo.  8s.,  4to.  128. 

OEOGRAPHY. 

A  concise  New  Gazetteer  of  the  World, 
describing  the  res|wctive  Situation,  Ex¬ 
tent,  and  Itoundarics,  of  its  great  Natural 
Features,  and  Political  Divisions  and 
Subdivisions,  By  Chris.  Earnshaw. 
12mo.  5s. 

STEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Part.  I  of  Pathological  Observations  on 
Dropsy,  Purpura,  and  the  Influenza  of 
1822-8;  and  particularly  on  the  Morbid 
(Changes  of  the  Blood,  and  their  influence 
on  the  production  and  course  of  these 
diseases,  illustrated  by  select  cases  and 
disacctions.  By  Wflliam  Stokes,  M.D. 
Sa.  boards. 

MISCELLAKrCa. 

PVoae;  by  a  Poet.  2  vols.  foolscap 
Bva  1 2*.  hoards. 

Original  Letters  in  the  Times  of  Henry 
VI.,  F^dward  IV.  and  V.,  Richard  III., 
and  Henry  Vll. ;  by  various  persons  of 
rank  and  consideration,  with  portraits, 
ftr-rimilea,  notes,  Buu  By  the  late  Sir 
John  Fenn.  4to.  £.2n2s. 

The  l.lfc  of  an  Actor,  Peregrine  Pro- 
teas.  By  Pierre  Egan,  author  of  a  Life 
In  Ixmdo^  Tom  and  Jerry,  he. ;  asidtted 


with  numerous  original  poetical  descriiu 
tions,  by  Thomas  Greenwood,  Estj.,  w  ith 
three  coloured  Engravings.  Royal  8vo.  Ik 

The  Progresses  and  Public  Processions 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  which  are 
interspersed  other  solemnities,  public  cn- 
tertainments,  and  remarkable  events,  du¬ 
ring  the  reign  of  that  illustrious  Princess. 
To  be  completed  in  eigliteen  monthly 
parts.  10s.  6d.  each. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for 
the  year  1823. 

List  of  Plates  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
ga/.ine,  from  1731  to  1822  inclusive. 

8  VO.  2s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Appendix  of  Natural  History,  Ac.  to 
('aptain  Parry's  first  Voyage  of  Discover) , 
with  Plates.  4to.  7s.  6d. 

Corallina ;  or  a  Classical  Arrangement 
of  Flexible  Coralline  Polypidoms ;  select¬ 
ed  from  the  French  of  I.  V.  F.  Laraou* 
roux,  D.E.S.  8vo.  14<s. 

No.  1.  of  the  Zoological  Journal;  to 
be  continued  quarterly.  8vo.  lOs. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophical  Essays,  selected  from  the 
Originals  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Journals  between  the  years  1802  and 
1807.  Containing,  among  other  discove¬ 
ries  and  improvements,  new  outlines  of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  founded  on  Origi¬ 
nal  Experiments.  To  which  are  added. 
Essays  on  Interesting  Subjects,  not  Iwfore 
printed,  with  an  Appendi.v,  containing  a 
new  method  of  determining  the  Longitude 
at  Sea ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  (ienerdtioo 
of  Solar  Light.  By  Ezekiel  Walker.  8va. 
Illustrated  with  Plates.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Philosophical  Treatise  on  Malting 
and  Brew  ing.  By  Geo.  Adolphus  V  ig- 
nej’.  8vo.  1 28. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

Charlton,  or  Scenes  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.  By  John  Gamble.  3  vols.  i8f>« 

Virtue  Rewarded,  exemplified  in  a 
Narrative  founded  on  Facts,  and  publisli 
ed  as  a  Warning  to  Youth  of  both  Sexes, 
to  guard  them  against  the  specious  a|>- 
pearance  of  Friendship,  and  the  dangerous 
delusions  of  Vice.  12mi>.  Ss. 

Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba.  3  vols. 
Foolscap  8 vo.  il.liils. 

Arthur  Seymour.  2  vols.  12mo. 

First  Love,  a  Talc.  2  vols.  12inu. 
10k.  6d. 

Herw'oki  de  Wake,  a  Romance.  3  vols. 
l2iiio.  IBs. 


POETRY. 


Scotch  Nationality,  a  vision ;  m  •' 
books,  Ts. 

Part  1.  of  the  British  Antholops 
Poetical  LibrmY.  Roval  ISmo.  1^ 

•  Batavian  Anthology',  or  Specimens  oi 


the  Dutch  riH-'ls ;  with  remarks  on  the 
p.^-tical  literature  and  Language  of  the 
Netherlands.  My  John  Bowring  and 
ilarrv  S.  Van  Dvk.  Foolscap  8vo. 

The  Star  in  the  East,  with  other 
PiK-ins.  By  Jos.  Conder.  Foolscap  8vo. 

(Js.  lH)ards. 

The  Night  before  the  Bridal,  a  Si>anish 
Talc ;  Sappho,  a  Dramatic  Sketch  ;  and 
other Vocnis.  By  Catherine  Grace  (iar- 
net,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Garnet,  of 
the  lloyal  Institution.  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

Memoir  of  Count  llulin,  relative  to  the 
Military  Commission  apjwinted  in  the 
Year  li,  by  the  Consular  Government, 
fur  the  Trial  of  the  Duke  d’Enghien.  8vo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Thoughts,  chiefly  designed  as  Prepa¬ 
rative  or  Persuasive  to  Private  Devotion. 
By  John  Sheppard.  12mo.  5s.  Ixiards. 

The  whole  Works  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Hurrion,  consisting  of  Sermons  on 
Christ  Crucified  and  Glorified  ;  on  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  with  other  Sermons.  3 
vol&  12mo.  13s.  Gd.  boards. 

The  Preacher,  or  Sketches  of  Original 
Sennons.  5  vols.  12mo.  £.1. 

Twenty  Sermons  on  the  Apostolical 
Preaching  and  Vindication  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  devout  Gen¬ 
tiles,  as  exhibited  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  &c.  Preached  before  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Cambridge  in  1823,  at  the 
Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Hulse. 
By  .lames  Clark  Franks,  M.A.  8vo.  12s. 

An  Examination  of  the  Hypothesis  ad¬ 
vanced  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled, 
“  Piilnjoromaica  maintaining,  in  op- 
IX)sition  thereto,  that  the  Text  of  the  El¬ 
zevir  (»reek  Testament  is  not  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Latin,  &c.  By  the  Rev. 

Broughton.  8vo,  9s.  boards. 

Observations  on  Christianity.  By  .  ■  — 
Mitford.  8vo.  9s. 

Thornton  on  Prayer.  l?mo.  .5s. 
Private  Thoughts  on  Religion,  by  the 
Bc\.  Thomas  Adam  :  with  an  Introduc- 
too’  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  D.  Wilson,  A.M. 
minister  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Bcdford- 
ro«.  Ifitio.  3s.  lioards. 

A  New  and  greatly-improved  Edition 
®  r  Brown’s  History  of  Missions,  in 
two  thick  volumes.  8vo.  £l»68.bds.  - 
r  ^dissertations  on  the  Apostles’ 

I  Rerman  Witsius,  D.D.  trans- 

_  n>m  the  Latin ;  and  followed  with 
*  ntes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  Donald 
»‘razer.  %  vols.  8vo.  £l.,28.  boards, 
topooeaphy. 

e  Netherlands ;  containing  a  de- 
hi*  ^  Character,  Manners,  Ha- 
Colonies  of  the  Inhabitants  of 

•  e  Seven  United  Provinces,  Flanders, 


Alonilihf  Lint  oj'  \t’ 10  rnhlkationa. 


and  BralKint ;  illustrated  with  eighteen 
coloured  engravings.  8s. 

Sicily  and  its  Islands ;  IVom  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty. 
By  Capt.  W.  H.  Smyth,  ILN.  14  Plates, 
4to.  £.2nl2it6d. 

Letters  from  the  (’aucasus  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  w'ith  Maps  and  Plates.  8vo.  15s. 

Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Architectural 
Remains,  Manners  and  Sufierstitions  of 
the  Peasantry,  from  personal  observa¬ 
tions,  ancient  authorities,  and  original 
manuscripts.  By  T.  Crofton  Croker. 
Sixteen  engravings.  4to.  £.2«*2s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindostan,  with  remarks  and  authentic 
Anecdotes.  To  which  is  annexed,  a  (»uidc 
up  the  River  Ganges.  By  E.  D.  8vo. 
9s.  boards,  with  a  map. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  Holland,  Germany,  Swit- 
xerlatid.  Savoy,  and  France,  in  the  years 
1821-2 ;  including  a  description  of  the 
Rhine  Voyage  in  the  middle  of  Autumn, 
and  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Alps 
in  the  depth  of  Winter.  By  Charles  Ten¬ 
nant,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 

EDINBURGH. 

Ballantyne’s  Novelist’s  Library.  Vols. 
VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  Containing  Pa¬ 
mela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  and  Sir  Charles 
Grandison ;  with  the  Life  of  the  Author. 
£.4  It  4.  Imards. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critical 
Journal.  (No.  LXXVlll.)  January  1824. 

The  Farmer’s  Magazine  ;  a  Periodical 
Work,  exclusively  devoted  to  Agriculture 
and  Rural  Affairs.  Published  Quarterly. 
(No.  XCVII.)  Being  the  First  Number 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Volume,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  Complete  General  Index  to  the 
preceding  Twenty-four  Volumes,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Work  in  1800 
to  1823  inclusive. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1822,  one  large  volume  octavo,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns.  £.li»Is. 

Essays  on  various  subjects  of  Belles 
Lettres :  to  which  are  added.  Two  Dis¬ 
sertations  vnitten  during  the  late  War 
against  France.  By  David  Scott,  M.D. 
Minister  of  Corstorphin.  l2mo.  Ts. 

The  New  Caliope,  No.  II.  Being  a  Se¬ 
lection  of  British,  and  occasionally  Foreign 
Melodies,  newly  arranged  for  the  Piano- 
Forte,  and  Engraved  on  Copper  by  John 
Beugo  ;  with  beautiful  Vignettes  to  each 
Song.  (To  he  continued  Quarterly.) 
Price  Ts. 

This  Number  contains  “  God  Save 
the  King,”—**  ’Twas  within  a  mile  of 
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FOREIGN  INTELLIGENCE. 

EUROPE.  against  the  Carbonari  and  members  of 

Franck.— Extract  of  a  private  letter  secret  political  societies.  The  accused 
from  Paris^  dated  January  17:— **  It  is  re*  were  twenty-five  in  number,  several  of 
marked  that  the  King  has  been  ))urticularly  them  noblemen.  Sixteen  were  condemn- 
active  lately — that  is  to  say,  as  active  as  ed  capitally,  and  nine  acquitted.  Of  the 
his  infirmity  will  allow  him  to  be.  He  rises  sixteen  condemned  ten  are  not  in  custody, 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  before  nine  all  the  and  the  sentences  of  the  others  were  com- 
FreiKh  newspapers  are  placed  before  him,  muted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for 
with  a  bottle  of  good  wine  also,  of  which  terms  of  years.  Even  those  stated  to 
he  partakes  sparingly.  He  roads  the  lead*  be  acquitted  were  fined,  and  deprived  of 
ing  articles  of  every  paper,  and  continues  their  privilq;^  of  nobility, 
this  lalxnir— for  it  is  indeed  a  labour  here,  Spain— The  accounts  from  Spain,  re- 

and  would  be  found  one,  I  believe,  even  ceived  through  the  French  papers,  and  by 
in  England,  with  some  of  your  papers—  private  letters,  show  how  deplorable  is 
until  Itreak fast  time,  and  when  that  is  the  condition  of  that  country.  The  prr- 
over,  the  English  newspeiiers  are  brought  vince  of  Galli'cia  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
to  his  Majesty.  The  entire  remainder  general  commotion.  The  active  disturb- 

of  the  day  is  taken  up  in  audiences,  ers  and  aggressors  are  the  partisans  of  the 

('Abinct  C  ouncils,  intrigues  with  Foreign  Faith,  who  traverse  the  province  in  arm- 
.Ministers,and  now  and  then  an  airing.  At  ed  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  a^ 
ten  o'clock  he  retires  to  bed.  Consider,  revenge.  The  consequence  may  be  easily 
ii^  his  local  afilictions,  he  really  enjoys  conceived— in  every  quarter  robbery  and 
something  like  health  ;  for  thou^,  in  his  bloodshed.  The  capital  is  equally  con- 
appearance,  he  is  all  that  is  gross  and  dis.  vulsed,  but  without  the  same  scenes  of 
}»leasing,  he  is  rarely  in  bodily  pain.  His  pillage  and  bloodshed.  Lives,  however, 
chief  illness  is  rather  a  personal  blessing,  have  been  lost  in  aflfVays  between  the 
He  drops  into  a  lethai^c  stupor,  from  Sp^sh  regiments  and  the  troops  of  the 
which  lathing  can  for  a  time  arouse  him,  French  garrison.  The  consequence  of  the 
and  he  is  ioseosible  to  bodily  pain."  frequent  quants  between  them  is,  thst 

The.  French  papers  contain  the  French  General,  Bourroonl,  has  or^- 
i^ome  details  of  the  trials  instituted  in  ed  all  the  Spanish  troopa  out  of  Madrid* 
Lombardy  by  the  Austrian  Got  ernmaU  Only  some  small  bands  of  the  corps  of  the 
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scmbodieil,  and  of  these  man  frontier.  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
absolute  banditti.  Such  on  his  part,  had  given  ]K)sitive  orders 

that  the  Russian  armies  shall  remain  in 
their  present  cantonments  until  the  dif¬ 
ferences  with  the  Porte  are  tinally  set¬ 
tled,  The  Vienna  Gazette  says,  that  the 
note  of  the  Reis  Etiendi  has  actually  been 
received  in  the  Austrian  capital  by  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  courier. 

Russia. — The  Emperor  Alexander 
has  promulgated  an  Imperial  Ukase, 
making  considerable  additions  to  the  Hus- 
sian  Taritt’of  duties  on  the  importation 
of  various  articles  of  luxury  and  manu¬ 
facture.  The  professed  object  of  these 
regulations  is  the  discouragement  of  lux¬ 
ury,  and  the  protection  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  native  industry  of  Russia ; 
hut  they  are  characterized  by  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  a  semi-barbarous  nation,  and  will 
terminate  in  a  loss  to  the  prohibiting 
Government,  by  lessening  the  demand  for 
the  articles  which  Russia  has  to  exix)rt. 

Turkey  and  Greece — The  news 
from  the  East  is  extremely  favourable  to 
the  Greeks,  who  have  not  only  raised  the 
siege  of  Missolunghi,  but  have  landed  at 
Scio,  and  compelled  the  Turks  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  castle.  They  have 
also  made  an  attack  upon  Smyrna,  wdth 
some  success.  The  Turks  are  at  the 
last  extremity  in  Patras.  They  lost  3000 
men  before  Missolunghi,  with  all  their 
artillery.  Maurocordato  (who  had  ar¬ 
rived  there,  accompanied  by  Lord  Byron, 
Colonel  Stanhope,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
de  Launy,)  had  cut  two  Turkish  ships 
out  of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  one  of  which 
had  on  board  300,000  piastres  in  specie. 
,  All  foreigners  have  been  requested  to  as¬ 
semble  at  Missolunghi,  under  the  com- 
to  mand  of  Lord  Byron,  for  the  aid  of  Greece. 
The  Central  Government  of  Greece  is 
transferred  to  Argos.  A  new  rupture 
between  the  Porte  and  Persia  is  dreaded. 
During  the  negotiations  fur  peace,  a 
Turkish  corps  suddenly  attacked  Bagdad, 
and  put  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
The  foregoing  intelligence  has  produced 
such  a  sensation  in  the  Divan,  that  the 
Turkish  Ministry  has  l)een  turned  out. 
The  Reis  Eifendi  is  succeeded  by  Saib 
Eifendi.  The  Grand  Vizier  is  exiled  to 
Gallipoli,  and  he  is  succeeded  by  Galib 
it  appears  Eifendi.  It  is  the  moderate  European 
party  which  is  now  in  office.  < 

An  article  dated  Frankfort,  Jan.  18th, 
says,  ^  According  to  the  latest  intelligence 
from  Greece,  the  Albanians  have  defini¬ 
tively  abandoned  the  standard  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent,  and  declared  themselves  neuter. 
Lord  Byron  is,  at  this  moment,  very  ac¬ 
tive.  He  is  occupied  in  forming  a  corps  of 
.  the  troops  of  Russia  800  Europeans,  AiUy  equipped,  and  who 

P^vmusly  withdrawn  from  the  Otto-  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  campaign  in 
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Faith  have  been  d 
n)mc  have  bcconn 
U  the  iwworless  si 
that,  in  defiance  t 
8ho|K,  and  heads  c 
uiii  their  ground 
mockery  of  sickness.  In  Madrid,  it  is 
lielieved  that  a  new  convulsion  will  ere 
long  take  place. 

King  Ferdinand  is  represented,  in  let¬ 
ters  from  Bayonne,  as  persecuting  furi¬ 
ously  the  partisans  of  the  late  Constitu¬ 
tion,  fining  and  banishing  even  the 
women  who  have  sung  patriotic  songs. 
He  has  prohibited  the  entry  of  all  foreign 
books  and  publications  into  Spain,  and 
orders  the  police  to  seize,them,  either  in 
the  lxx)ksellers*  shops  or  in  private 
hands— particularly  journals,  pamphlets, 
satirical  pieces,  or  caricatures,  which  at¬ 
tack  his  |)erson  or  j)rerogatives,  or  where¬ 
in  the  measures  of  his  government  are 
censured  or  ridiculed.  In  another  decree, 
Ferdinand  admits  that  his  enemies  exist 
in  great  numbers,  and  indulge,  not  only 
with  audacity  of  speech,  but  they  also 
infest  the  public  roads,  with  arms  in  their 
hands;  and  he  therefore  orders  a  per¬ 
manent  military  commission  to  be  fixed 
in  each  of  the  capitals  of  provinces,  to  try 
such  offenders. 

In  the  night  of  the  10th,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  off  the  guard  at  Va¬ 
lencia,  but  failed. 

The  Spanish  Prime  Minister,  M.  de 
Casa  Irujo,  is  dead.  His  demise  was 
accelerated,  if  not  w'holly  occasioned,  by 
a  calamity  of  a  domestic  nature— the  loss 
of  an  only  son,  who  was  lately  killed  in  a 
duel.  M.  Heredia,  already  a  Minister, 
has  succeeded  Casa  Irujo. 

The  proposed  expedition  from  Cadiz 
South  America  has  been  abandoned ;  at 
least  no  troops  are  to  be  sent  ;  but  the  ship 
of  war  Asia,  and  the  Achilles  brig,  have 
actually  sailed  with  sealed  orders,  it  is 
supposed  for  Peru.  If  they  should  reach 

*  *  they  will  probably  soon  be 

*  ded  to  the  independent  naval  force. 

ORTUOAL. — it  is  stated  in  a  Frimnh 


‘orwver  possession  of  the  BrazUs. 

"tJMiA  AND  Turkey. — From  a  sute 
in  the  Vienna  Gazette, 
t  all  matters  are  not  yet  amicably 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In 
tri  "T  *  ****™*i  demand  of  the  Aos- 
for  the  evacuation  of 
^J^via  and  Wallachia,  a  new  note  had 
written  by  the  Reis  Efftndi,  in 
i**  fhat  the  Turkish 

not  be  withdrawn  from  these 
J^^hues,  unless 


•VI 
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ihe  commencement  of  spring.  The  re- 
inainv  of  the  tiennan  l.,egion  in  Greece 
will  be  added  to  this  corps.*' 

ASIA. 

Capk  Of  Good  Hope — Melancholy 
accounts  continue  to  be  received  from 
the  Cape  of  the  deplorable  state  in  which 
the  poor  emigrants  have  found  them¬ 
selves.  VoT  three  years  successively, 
the  cro|>s  of  wheat  and  India  corn  have 
l)cen  famished  by  drought,  or  l>een  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  sjKcies  of  blight  called  rust. 
The  soil  and  climate  were  discovered, 
fnnn  this  said  cxi)criencc,  to  l)e  utterly 
unfit  for  purposes  of  tillage  husbandly,  and 
the  resources  of  the  Kc*ttlers  were  wholly 
exhausted.  Many  of  them  are  said  to 
have  applit'd  to  Lord  Charles  Somerset 
for  a  conveyance  to  England  or  to  Van 
Diemen's  l.and,  but  the  answer,  as  re- 
|X)rled  in  the  letters,  was,  that  no  means 
of  such  conveyance  “  were  nt  his  Excel¬ 
lency's  disixisaU" 

New  South  Wales. — A  file  of  Syd¬ 
ney  gazettes  has  been  received.  The 
news  they  contain  is  not  of  much  interest, 
but  their  advertisements  shew  the  grow¬ 
ing  im|x>rtance  of  that  remote  colony.  In 
one  single  |)a|K*r  there  are  seven  ships 
advertised  to  sail  for  ditttrent  ports  in 
Great  Britain — sales  of  mathematical  and 
philosophical  instruments,  millinery,  silks, 
laces,  Scotch  Cambrics,  Java  and  Japan 
shawls,  jewellery,  hardw'are,  books,  sta¬ 
tionary,  and  Lochfine  herrings — from  one 
to  six  race  horses  are  wanted,  L.HO  to 
L.150  to  be  given  for  each,  &c.  &c. 

AMERICA. 

UiriTED  States.— In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  two  resolutions  of  some 
interest  w’ere  submitted  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  that  Assembly— the  first,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  required 
to  furnish  a  statement  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Egypt,  during  the  years  1820, 
1821,  and  1822;  and  also  the  amount  of 
imports  from  these  countries — the  second 
resolution  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  Stales  to  lay  before  the  House 
such  information  as  he  may  have  obtain¬ 
ed  relative  to  any  Sovereign,  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  Suverrigas,  having  prufltxed  his 
or  their  assistance  to  Spain  to  subjugate 
her  late  colonies  on  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  whether  any  Go%'ernment  of 
Europe  is  disposed  to  o|ipoce  such  inter- 
ference. 

In  December  last,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
adoptad  a  resolution  pro|x»rd  by  General 
Ifgle,  for  imposing  a  tax  on  old  bachelors. 
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Mexico.— A  loon  lias  been  ncgociaud 
in  Loudon  for  the  new  Govemnient  uf 
tills  country,  for  £.3,200,000  of  stock. 
It  boars  an  intersst  of  o  ^  cent.,  payabje 
half-yearly  in  London.  1'he  public  n*. 
venues  are  pledged  for  its  payment,  ot 
which  the  security  appears  uncxceptiou. 
able.  Another  com|)any  has  also  Uvn 
formed  for  working  the  Mexican 
with  a  capital  of  a  million,  divided  iiito 
shares  of  £.100  each.  Contracts  have 
been  already  formed  with  the  proprietors 
of  the  following  mines,  namely,  Vuleocia, 
one  of  the  richest  mines  in  Mexico,'!  ,  - 
ac,  Sirena,  Cata,  and  La  Luz,  situateil  in 
the  district  of  Guanaxuato,  and  Purisiina 
Conception,  in  the  district  of  Potusi :  not 
the  Potosi  in  Peru,  but  San  Luis  de  Po- 
tosi  in  Mexico.  The  mines  are  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  private  ])roperty,  und  to 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  piu- 
prictors  during  all  tlie  changes  uhich 
have  taken  place  in  Mexico.  'J'he  asso- 
ciation  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  their 
administration  jointly  with  the  pro|)rie- 
tors.  The  great  mining  works  of  Mexico 
are  under  better  management  than  almost 
any  other  of  the  SpunLsh  mines.  But 
there  is  still  scope  for  improvement; 
and  if  the  system  of  mining  in  use  in 
Germany,  where  the  business  is  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  best  rules  of 
science,  were  transferred  to  Mexico, 
there  cun  lie  no  doubt  that  an  increased 
(iroduce  of  the  precious  metals  would  bi* 
the  consequence.  Many  of  the  mines 
are  at  present  choaked  with  water,  which 
might  be  carried  oti'  by  the  application  of 
pro|)er  machinery,  and  as  there  w  ill  now 
be  no  want  of  capital,  nor  of  science, 
mines  may  be  again  worked  w  hich  have 
been  for  years  neglected.  There  are  other 
improvements,  in  separating  the  metal 
from  the  dross,  which  might  also  be  a- 
dopted,  and  from  which  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  pure  metal  would  be  obtained,  at 
lew  expence. 

Brazil. — A  very  extrordinary  revo¬ 
lution  has  taken  place  at  Rk)  Janiero,  the 
real  causes  or  object  of  which  is  not 
very  well  explained.  It  afipears  that  a 
dispute  had  taken  place  between  the  Ein- 
|veror  and  the  Congress,  in  consequence 
of  which  that  body  was  suddenly  dissolv¬ 
ed.  This  measure  w’as  effected  by  means 
of  armed  troops,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
gained  over  to  his  wilL  Tbit  took  pl*<* 
on  the  12th  of  August  last;  and,  not 
content  with  a  simple  dimolulioo  of  ^ 
Legislative  Body,  an  order  was  at  the 
same  time  issued  fwr  placing  under  anest 
those  of  Ha  members  known  to  be  attach¬ 
ed  to  liberal  principles.  They  were 
ed  and  placed  on  board  a  transport  ly>^ 
in  the  harbour,  which  immediately 
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opened  early  the  next  morning,  only  four 
of  the  256  were  found  alive  i !  As  marks 
The  dissolution  of  the  of  violence,  particularly  strangulation, 

were  found  upon  the  dead  bodies,  it  was 
supposed  they  had  destroyed  each  other 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  or  des|Kration. 
Many  were  also  found  hanging  to  the 
})eams.  This  most  horrible  catastrophe 
has  much  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
lower  and  ignorant  order  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  now  more  than  ever  incen* 
sed  at  the  English ;  as  they  think,  be¬ 
cause  Grenfell  is  an  Englishman,  that 
they  (the  English)  must  be  concerned  in 
the  affair.  Indeed,  reports  very  preju- 
that  he  has  dismissed  dicial  to  the  English  have  already  been 

carried  into  the  interior  by  runaway-sol- 
they  w’ere  led  away  diers,  which  arc,  that  we  had  taken  pos- 
And  the  fol-  session  of  the  city,  that  our  Hag  flew  on 
the  forts,  and  that  bodies  of  armed  sea¬ 
men  {laraded  the  streets.” 

Peru.— The  Intelligence  from  Lima, 
which  is  to  the  20th  of  September,  seems 
decisive  as  to  the  result  of  the  cani|)aign 
in  Peru.  Ail  the  late  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  independent  armies,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  royalist  divisions  oppo¬ 
sed  to  them,  are  conflnncd.  The  united 
forces  of  the  patriots,  amounting  to  up- 
w'ards  of  20,000  men,  are  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  every  stronghold  of  any  im- 
]X)rtance,  and  the  remnant  of  the  royalist 
troops,  driven  back  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  must  be  either  soon  entirely  dis¬ 
persed,  or  made  prisoners.  The  three 
small  corps  of  the  Spanish  army,  one  of 
3000  men  under  Canterac,  another  of 
1500  under  Laserna,  and  the  third  of 
1200  under  Olaneta,  were  completely 
cut  off  from  each  other  by  the  advance 
of  the  independent  divisions,  w'hich  w-ere 
marching  in  great  force  in  the  different 
directions  of  Guancavelica,  Pomato,  and 
Oruro.  There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  campaign. 
West  Indies. — According  to  the 
Their  rallying  cry  latest  accounts  from  Jamaica,  that  island 
^  ~  continues  to  be  agitated  on  the  slave 

question.  In  the  House  of  Assembly,  a 
series  of  resolutions  w’as  passed  on  the 
11th  of  December,  the  language  of  w'hich 
indicates  resistance  of  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  Great  Britain.  These  resolu¬ 
tions  are  accompanied  with  a  memorial 
and  petition  to  his  Majesty.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  clauses  w'ere  mo¬ 
ved,  as  amendments,  directly'  censuring 
Ministers,  and  praying  especially  fbr  the 
ten  p.  x.,  a  loud  discharge  of  dismissal  of  Earl  Bathurst  finm  his  Ma- 

H  was  discovercfl  jesty’s  Councils.  They  were,  however, 

P*^nerg,  to  the  number  of  256,  negatived,  and  the  memorial  and  peti- 

»  vessel  in  the  harbour,  had  at-  tion  pass^  the  House  in  their  original 

to  escape,  'and  that  the  guard  form.  Mr  Mais,  the  senior  member  fw 

them  had,  in  consequence,  St.  Andrew’s,  in  moving  the  resolutions,’ 

®  them.  On  the  hatches  being  branded  the  advocates  for  emancipation 
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,rith  this  new  and  unexpected  freight, 
far  the  destination,  as  was  given  out,  of 
Havre  de  Grace.  The  dissolution  of  the 
ran.?ress  was  followed  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  existing  Ministry,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  one,  the  members  of 
which  are  characterized  as  likely  to  l)e 
sul)servient  to  the  Prince.  The  object 
of  these  violent  and  summary  proceed¬ 
ings  are  yet  involved  in  mystery.  One 
inference  is,  that  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
is  desirous  to  invest  himself  with  abso¬ 
lute  iwwer ;  another,  that  he  wishes  to 
threw  back  his  dominions  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Portugal.  All  that  is  known, 
meanwhile,  is,  that  he  has  dismissed 
and  banished  several  of  his  Ministers, 
because,  he  says,  “ 
by  pride  and  ambition.” 
lowing  sentence,  from  a  proclamation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Brazilians,  seems  to  prove 
that  he  suspected  them  of  disaffection  ; 
“  The  arrests  which  have  taken  place 
will  be  considered  by  the  enemies  of  the 
empire  as  despotic.  They  are  not  so. 
You  see  that  they  are  measures  of  jxjlicy, 
calculated  to  avoid  anarchy,  and  to  save 
the  unfortunate  persons  themselves— 
that  they  may  enjoy  theirs  in  tranquil¬ 
lity,  and  that  we  may  enjoy  ours  in  se¬ 
curity.”  As  this  proclamation  forms  a 
part  of  the  latest  intelligence  that  has 
been  received,  it  of  course  throws  all  the 
light  u}X)n  the  recent  changes  which  they 
have  yet  received. 

liCtters  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  that 
the  Kmperor  of  Brazil  has  confirm^  to 
Lord  Cochrane  the  rank  of  Marquis,  and 
has  presented  him  with  a  valuable  estate, 
«8  an  appendage  to  his  title.  It  is  said, 
too,  that  his  Lordship  has  been  offered 
the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Bahia. 

Some  senous  disturbances  broke  out 
in  Para  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  where, 
it  apjxjars,  the  Brazilian  soldiers  had  form¬ 
ed  a  conspiracy  to  massacre  the  Euro¬ 
pean  residents  there. 

li'c  the  Emperor  Don  Pe- 
and,  “  Down  with  the  Europeans.” 
0  English  and  other  foreigners,  how¬ 
ler,  aided  by  Captain  Grenfell  of  the 
aranham  brig  of  war,  then  in  the  har- 
»ur,  successfully  opjio^  and  finally  de- 
eaied  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  were 

ts-T  !’*^**^*'^*^  conveyed  on  board 
bng.  On  the  20th,  according  to  a 
letter,  the  following  horrid  catas- 
took  place:— 

“  About  ten  r.  L-., . 

heard. 
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as  a  ix)wcrfal  jiarty,  which  had  been  defeated,  and  the  ringleaders  have  sulRrr. 
long  seeking  their  destruction,  and  pursu-  cd  the  punishment  of  death, 
ing  it  with  “  the  ardour  of  a  well-trained  Demerara.— The  w’hole  of  this  co- 
hlo<xl-hound.”  S))eaking  of  the  inten-  lony,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  was 
tions  of  the  abolitionists,  he  says— “  ViU  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  the  eas. 
Ininy  points  out  the  victim,  and  preju*  tern  part,  where  the  insurrection  first 
dice  pursues  it.”  On  the  subject  of  le-  broke  out,  and  where  it  is  said  the  ne- 
gisiative  independence,  Mr  Mais  observes  groes,  in  consequence  of  being  forbidden 
— “  It  is  no  new  thing  for  the  British  to  dance  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
Parliament  to  assume  the  right  of  legis*  were  riotous  and  disorderly.  Mr  Smith 
lating  for  the  colonies,  nor  will  it  be  a  no-  the  missionary,  it  is  now  stated,  was  con. 
yclty  if  they  should  be  foiled  in  the  present  demned  on  an  ex  post  facto  law  ;  but  in 
attempt”  This  is’so  perfectly  intelligi-  bringing  him  in  guilty  of  the  charge  of 
hie,  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  plain-  knowing  the  intention  of  the  negroes,  and 
dealing.  Mr  Burke  followed  in  a  speech  withholding  the  information  from  Go. 
of  similar  tendency.  He  says-:-*''  The  vemment,  he  was  recommended  to  merry, 
abolitionists  are  of  a  fanatical  party,  and  on  the  score  of  the  error  toeing  one  of 
Mr  Wilberforce  the  arch-foe  of  the  colo-  judgment  only,  and  not  of  design.  The 
nres.”  w'hole  proceedings  and  the  sentence  hid 

Some  discoveries  have  been  made  of  been  transmitted  to  the  government  at 
conspiracies  among  the  negroes,  in  several  home. 

parts  of  the  Island,  which  have  been  The  Cato  transport,  with  200  men  of 
checked  in  the  bud ;  and  a  number  of  the  l)3d  Regiment,  arrived  at  Demerara 
the  slavcf,  who  w'ere  principally  concern-  on  the  18th  December ;  but.  contrar)’  to 
ed  in  these  plots,  have  been  tried  and  ex-  expectation  generally  entertained,  were 
ecuted.  only  to  remain  there  until  the  expiration 

Martinique.— In  this  island,  also,  a  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  they 
projected  revolt  of  the  negroes  has  been  were  to  proceed  to  Barbadocs. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords.— 3.— This  day 
the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by 
commission.  His  Majesty  had  intended 
to  open  it  in  person,  but  was  unable,  in 
consequence  of  an  attack  of  the  gOQt. 
The  CommuLsioners  were  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Eul  of 
Shaftsbury. 

The  Royal  Speech  was  delivered  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  as  follows  (— 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

We  are  commanded  by  his  Mi^esty  to 
express  to  you  his  Mf^csty's  deep  regret, 
that,  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  he  is 
prevented  from  meeting  you  in  Pariia- 
inent  upon  the  present  occasion. 

^  It  would  have  been  a  peculiar  satis- 
lactioniohis  Majesty  to  be  enabled,  in 
person,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  pro¬ 
sperous  condition  of  the  country. 

**  Trade  and  commerce  are  extending 
themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

An  inersasiQg  activity  pervades  al¬ 
most  every  branch  of  maoufiMrtuie. 

“  The  growth  of  the  revenue  is  such 
as  not  only  to  sustain  public  credit,  and 
to  prove  the  uiumpaired  productivenesa  of 
our  resources,  but  (what  is  yet  more  gra- 
li/ying  to  has  Mq|esty*s  ieelings)  to  evince 


a  dilTusion  of  comfort  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

“  Agriculture  is  recovering  from  the 
depression  under  which  it  laboured,  and, 
by  the  steady  operation  of  natural  causes, 
is  gradually  re-assuming  the  station  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it,  among- 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 

“  At  no  fcNincr  period  has  there  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  this  island  a  more  cheerful 
spirit  of  order,  or  a  more  just  sense  of  the 
advantages  which,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  they  enjoy. 

In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time 
past  been  the  object  of  his  Majesty’s  psr- 
ticular  aolidtude,  there  are  many  in^* 
tions  of  amendment,  and  his  Msjesty 
relies  upon  your  continued  endeavours  to 
secure  the  welfare  and  ha^Jines  of  that 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

^  His  Majesty  commanded  us  further 
to  inform  you,  that  he  has  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  progress  of  our  inten^ 
prosperity  and  improvement  will  not  be 
disturbed  by  any  interruption  of  trso- 
Qttiliitv  abroad. 

“  His  Majesty  condnues  to 
from  the  Powers  his  Allies,  andi  gensw'.^ 
from  all  Princes  and  States,  assursoce* 
their  earnest  desire  ta  maintain  and  cuiu- 
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ate  the  relations  of  friendship  witli  his  parts  of  our  systems  of  taxation,  which 
ilaicsiy  and  nothing  is  omitted  on  his  may  afford  relief  to  certain  imiwrtant 
(lajesiy’s  part,  as  well  to  preserve  gene-  branches  of  the  national  industry. 

|)«ce,  as  to  remove  any  cau^  of  Gentlemen, 

Element,  and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  ^  ’ 

I  amity  between  other  nations  and  Great  “  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to 

acquaint  you,  that  he  has  not  been  inat- 
“  The  negotiations  which  have  been  tentive  to  the  desire  expressed  by  the 

1)  long  carried  on  through  liis  Mtyesty’s  House  of  Commons  in  the  last  Session  of 

trabaisador  at  Constantinople,  for  the  Parliament,  that  means  should  be  devised 

rrangeinent  of  dillerences  between  Ilua-  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 

ia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  are,  as  his  Negro  Slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 

dajesty  Hatters  himself,  drawing  near  to  “  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  ncces- 
I  favourable  termination.  sary  information  relative  to  this  subject 

*•  A  convention  has  been  concluded  to  be  laid  before  you. 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  His  Majesty  is  confident  that  you 

Austria,  for  the  settlement  of  the  pecu-  w'ill  afford  your  best  attention  and  assis- 

tiary  claims  of  the  country  upon  the  tance  to  any  proposition  w’hich  may  l)e 

juurt  of  Vienna*  submitted  to  you,  for  promoting  the 

His  Majesty  has  directed  that  a  copy  moral  improvement  of  the  negroes,  by  an 
)f  this  convention  shall  be  laid  before  extended  plan  of  religious  instruction,  and 
lou,  and  he  relies  on  your  assistance  for  by  such  other  measures  as  may  gradually 
the  execution  of  some  of  its  provisions.  .  conduce  to  the  same  end. 

“  Anxiously  as  his  Majesty  deprecated  “  But  his  Majesty  earnestly  recom- 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Spain,  mends  to  you  to  treat  the  whole  subject 
lie  h  every  day  more  satisfied,  that,  in  the  with  the  calmness  and  discretion  which  it 
luict  neutrality  which  he  determined  to  demands. 

ibserve  in  that  contest  (and  which  you  “  To  excite  exaggerated  expectations 
w  cordially  approved),  he  best  consulted  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  your  be- 
the  true  interests  of  his  people.  nevolencc,  would  be  as  fatal  to  their  wel- 

“  With  resjxxrt  to  ^e  provinces  of  fare  as  to  that  of  their  employers. 

America,  which  have  declared  their  se-  And  his  Majesty  assures  himself 

paration  from  Spain,  his  Majesty’s  con-  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that,  where  the  cor- 

duct  has  been  ojien  and  consistent,  and  rection  of  a  long-standing  and  complica- 

his  opinions  have  been  at  all  times  fairly  ted  system,  and  the  safety  of  large  classes 
avoued  to  Spain  and  to  other  Powers.  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  are  involved. 
His  Majesty  has  appointed  Consuls  that  course  of  proceeding  is  alone  likely 
to  reside  at  the  principal  ports  and  places  to  attain  practical  good,  and  to  avoid  ag- 

of  those  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  gravation  of  evil,  in  which  regard  shall 

the  trade  of  his  subjects.  be  paid  to  considerations  of  justice,  and 

“  As  to  any  further  measures,  his  Ma-  in  which  caution  shall  temper  zeal.” 
jesty  has  reserved  to  himself  an  unfet-  The  Address,  in  answer  to  his  Majesty’s 
discretion,  to  be  exercised  as  the  cir-  Sj)eech,  w'as  moved  by  Lord  Somers,  and 
cumstances  of  those  countries,  and  the  seconded  by  Lord  Lorton.  The  Noble 
interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to  Mover  discussed,  seriatim^  all  the  clauses 
his  Majesty  to  require.  of  the  Speech,  and  bore  testimony,  with 

'•  Cenllemm  of  the  Houee  of  Common,,  *».  ‘h®  mwked  >m- 

proveroent  m  the  agricultural  interest. 

“  His  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  in-  Lord  Lorton,  on  the  other  hand,  confined 
form  you,  that  the  estimates  for  the  year  his  observations  to  that  part  of  the  Speech 
prepared,  and  shall  be  forthwith  laid  which  adverted  to  Ireland  t  the  afflictions 
nef^  you.  Qf  kingdom  he  ascribed  to  the  number 

‘  The  numerous  points  at  which,  under  of  proprietors  who  absented  themselves, 
r^ssent  circumstances,  his  Majesty’s  naval  and  to  the  ignorance  and  superstitious 
‘*rce  is  necessarily  distributed,  and  the  blindness  of  the  Catholic  peasantry.  The 
which  has  arisen  for  strengthen-  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Holland 
•iig  his  garrisons  in  the  West  Indies,  have  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  the  flattering 
some  augmentation  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  the  empire, 
land.  presented  in  the  Royal  communication. 
His  Majesty  lias,  however,  the  grati-  but  animadverted  with  some  severity  upon 
«tion  of  believing,  that,  notwithstanding  the  apathy  with  which,  they  siud,  Minis- 
increase  of  expence,  incident  to  these  ters  had  connived  at  the  subjugation  of 
“P»>cntationa,  it  will  still  be  in  your  Spain.  Lord  Liverpool  defended  the  Go- 
after  providing  for  the  services  of  vemment  in  a  very  able  speech.  No  a- 
year,  to  make  arranircments  in  some  mendroent  was  proposed  to  the  Address. 
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IIousi!  OF  Commons _ Fch.  3—  He  also  advei 

After  the  Sjxjech  from  the  throne  was  Thomas  Mait 
read,  Mr  Rowland  Hill  and  Mr  Daly  Mr  Canning 
seconded  the  Address,  the  mover  direct-  humanity  coul 
ing  his  observations  to  topics  of  general  troops  w'ithdra 
policy  ;  the  seconder  l)C8to\^  ing  particular  sent  state  of  t\ 
attention  u|)on  the  afTairs  of  Ireland.  The  explained  that 
same  ground  taken  by  Lords  Lansdowne  permit  to  Frai 
and  Holland  in  the  other  House  was  as-  the  South  Am 
turned  by  Mr  Hrougham,  who  was  re-  direct  ;  and  pi 
plied  to  at  length  by  Mr  Canning.  No  length,  the  me 
amendment  was  moved.  land.  Colonel 

Feb,  4^0n  bringing  up  the  Address  in  ed  Mr  Canninj 
answer  to  the  King's  Speech,  Mr  Hob-  the  French  tro 
house  took  occasion  to  express  his  disap-  and  delivered 
probation  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and  his  against  the  for 
abhorrence  of  the  policy  observed  by  Mi-  nisters.  Mr  ] 
nisters  with  respect  to  Spain.  He  asked  against  Sir  Th 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af-  mas  Lethbrid, 
fairs  what  hope  could  be  entertained  that  rapid  recovery 
the  French  Government  would  withdraw  and  expressed 
its  troo|)s  from  S|Kiin  ?  And  how,  if  it  obvious  proofs 
should  not  withdraw  them',  King  Ferdi-  the  country,  tl 
nand  could  be  regardetl  as  a  free  and  un-  to  causes  whic 
controlled  agent  to  negotiate,  or  to  go  to  be  permanent 
war  with  the  South  American  Republics  ?  the  conduct  of 
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He  also  adverted  with  asperity  to  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland’s  late  prociamaiion. 
Mr  Canning  replied,  that  no  friend  of 
humanity  could  wish  to  see  the  French 
troops  withdrawn  from  S()ain  in  the  pre. 
sent  state  of  that  miserable  countrj’.  He 
explained  that  the  Government  would  not 
permit  to  France  any  interference  with 
the  South  American  States  direct  or  in. 
direct  ;  and  proceeded  to  justify,  at  some 
length,  the  meiusures  of  Sir  Thomas  Mait- 
land.  Colonel  Palmer  warmly  condemn, 
ed  Mr  Canning’s  expression  of  a  wish  that 
the  French  troops  should  remain  in  Sj»ain, 
and  delivered  a  very  strong  invect’ve 
against  the  foreign  jx)licy  pursued  by  Mi- 
nisters.  Mr  Hume  repeated  the  charpe 
against  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  Sir  Tho. 
mas  Lethbridge  bore  testimony  to  the 
rapid  recovery  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the 
obvious  proofs  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
the  country,  that  that  recovery  was  owinp 
to  causes  which  promised  that  it  would 
be  permanent.  He  warmly  applauded 
the  conduct  of  Ministers. 
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Hioii  Court  of  Justiciary. — On 
the  22d,  John  Wilson  and  Duncan  Fraser 
were  found  Guilty  of  housebreaking  and 
theft  on  their  own  confession.  The  Lord 
Adv<KHtc  stated  hts  determination  not  to 
restrict  the  libel  in  this  case  ;  and  the 
unhappy  men  were  rejwiatedly  warned  not 
to  look  for  mercy  on  account  of  their  con¬ 
fession  ;  Iwit  they  {Persisted  in  their  plea. 
They  were  in  consequence  sentenced  to 
he  executed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  28th  of 
January. 

5^.^Christian  Paterson,  a  woman  of 
bad  fkme,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Margaret  Raird,  or  Dunlop,  keeper  of  an 
infamous  house  in  Edinburgh.  It  appear¬ 
ed  fVom  the  evidence,  that  the  prisoner 
entered  Baird’s  house  in  the  night  of  the 
1 1th  August,  in  a  state  of  intoxication, 
and  in  the  coiurse  of  a  quarrel,  and  other 
violent  proceedings,  struck  the  deceased 
on  the  head  with  a  smoothing  iron,  which 
laid  open  her  skull.  She  lived  notwith- 
standing  till  the  Uth  of  October  follow¬ 
ing;  and  the  opinion  of  two  surgeons 
examined  was,  that  if  the  wound  had  been 
properly  treated,  it  might  have  been  heal¬ 
ed  in  a  fortnight.  It  appeared,  also,  that 
the  woman  ww  frequently  drunk  in  the 
Interval,  and  ten  days  before  her  death 
had  a  ball  in  her  house,  at  which  she 
danced,  and  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
It  was  alter  this  that  the  wound  assumed 


a  dangerous  appearance,  and  inflammation 
and  death  followed.  In  consequence  of 
this  evidence,  the  Lord  Advocate  depart¬ 
ed  from  the  charge  of  murder ;  and  the 
jury  found  Paterson  Guilty  on  the  minor 
charge  of  the  indictment,  namely,  assault- 
ing  Baird,  and  striking,  maiming,  and 
wounding  her,  to  the  great  effusion  of 
her  blood,  and  imminent  danger  of  her 
life.  The  prisoner  was  then  sentenced  to 
seven  years*  transportation. 

24 — Wm.  Johnston  Millar  w’as  found 
Guilty,  in  terms  of  his  own  confession, 
of  theft,  aggravated  by  being  habit  and 
repute  a  thief;  as  w'as  likewise  Alex¬ 
ander  Philip,  who  was  accused  of  eight 
several  acts  of  theft.  Both  prisoners  v  rre 
sentenced  to  fourteen  years’  transports- 
tion.  John  Douglas  was  next  trW  for 
robbing  James  Anderson  of  his  watch 
and  some  silver  money,  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  in  a  lane  leading  from  Por- 
tobello  to  the  sea-side.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  clear  evidence,  but  the  jury  re¬ 
commended  him  to  mercy,  on  account 
that  he  had  not  used  any  personal  vioUnce 
to  the  old  man.  He  was  sentenced 
be  hanged  on  the  2Rth  of  January,  which 
he  heard  without  being  moved.  It 
stated  in  the  addresses  delivered  by  t^ 
Judges,  that  he  had  been  tried  in  lt*«l 
for  highway  robbery,  convicted,  aijd 
tenced,  but  afterwards  pardoned,  in 
sequence  of  an  informality  in  the  verdict ; 
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the  lane,  and  three  of  his  gambling  asso¬ 
ciates,  namely  Thomas  and  John  Thur- 
tell,  sons  of  a  very  respectable  gentleman, 
Mr  Alderman  Thurtell  of  Norwich,  and  a 
singing  companion  of  theirs,  named  Jo¬ 
seph  Hunt,  at  one  time  keeper  of  a  low 
tavern  or  chop-house  in  London.  The 
Thurtells  had  been  lately  bombazine- 
manufacturers,  and  Probert  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant  there ;  but  they  were  now  known 
to  live  chiefly  by  gambling.  Upon  these 
four  being  apprehended,  Hunt,  under  a 
promise  from  his  solicitor  that  he  would 
be  admitted  king’s  evidence,  made  a  long 
confession,  implicating  John  Thurtell  as 
the  principal  in  the  murder  of  a  Mr 
Weare,  of  Lyon’s  Inn,  Strand,  a  person 
well  known  in  the  gambling  circles,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Thurtells. 
supply  by  pipes  Probert  and  Hunt,  according  to  the  con- 
from  Duddingston  Loch.  The  general  fession  of  the  latter,  were  so  far  accessories, 
depth  of  the  loch  is  about  five  or  six  feet,  as  to  have  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  de- 
and  its  greatest  depth  little  more  than  sign,  and  to  have  assisted  in  throwing  the 
nine.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  it  body  into  a  pond  near  the  place.  To  this 
might  be  entirely  drained  for  a  moderate  pond  Hunt  was  carried  by  the  officers, 
sum,  and  the  waters  of  the  copious  spring,  and  pointing  out  the  spot,  the  body  of  Mr 
which  chiefly  feeds  it,  might  then  be  ob-  Weare  was  dragged  out,  the  head  shock- 
tained  at  the  point  where  they  issue  from  ingly  mangled  by  a  pistol  bullet,  and  the 
the  ground,  perfectly  free  of  muddy  sedi-  throat  cut.  After  various  examinations, 
ment,  and,  being  raised  to  the  necessary  Thomas  Thurtell  was  acquitted  of  having 
height  by  a  steam-engine,  might  be  con-  any  share  in  the  murder,  and  the  other 
veyed  to  town.  As  nothing  could  bo  three  were  committed  for  trial.  In  the 
done,  how’cver,  without  the  consent  of  meantime,  for  certain  reasons  which  came 
the  proprietor  of  Preston  field,  Sir  R.  K.  out  in  the  investigation,  it  was  determin- 
Dick,  it  was  resolved  to  communicate  ed  to  try  Thurtell  and  Hunt  for  the  mur- 
with  him  on  the  subject.  We  undersand  der,  and  admit  Probert  as  king’s  evidence, 
it  does  not  enter  into  the  view  of  the  The  trial  came  on  at  Hertford  on  the 
gentlemen  who  met  to  bring  in  a  supply  6th  instant,  and  lasted  two  days,  when 
for  the  whole  town,  but  merely  for  the  they  were  both  found  guilty.  The  evi- 
southem  districts,  and  the  less  distant  dence  disclosed  a  case  of  the  blackest  and 
jiarts  of  the  old  city  generally.  cold-blooded  treachery  on  the  part  of 

Jtrocioui  case  of  Afurdcr.— On  the  Thurtell,  whose  motives  seem  to  have  been 
24th  of  October  last,  a  murder  was  com-  revenge  for  some  considerable  sums 
milted  in  an  obscure  place,  called  Gills-  Weare  had  won  from  him  at  the  gaming- 
HilUI^e,  about  six  miles  from  the  town  table,  and  a  design  to  possess  himself  of 
of  ^atford,  in  Hertfordshire,  which  has  Weare’s  money,  of  which  he  was  known 
eicited  a  greater  sensation  in  the  public  to  have  always  a  great  sum  concealed 
mind,  and  has  occupied  a  greater  portion  about  his  person.  For  this  purpose,  he 
of  the  iwriodical  press,  than  any  similar  enticed  him  to  the  country,  on  pretence 
circumstance  we  ever  recollect  of.  This  of  enjoying  a  few  days  shooting,  and 
'CM  partly  owing  to  the  horrid  and  treach-  drove  him  down,  late  in  the  evening  in 
crous  manner  in  which  the  murder  was  question,  in  a  gig  ;  and  when  in  the  lane, 
perpetrated,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  out  of  hearing  of  any  human  inhabitant, 
and  situation  in  life  of  the  mur-  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head,  while  conver- 
and  his  associates.  On  the  night  of  sing  socially  with  him  in  the  gig.  The 
25th,  certain  voices  were  heard  in  the  shot,  however,  was  not  mortal,  and  Weare 
and  in  the  morning,  a  pistol  and  pen-  jumped  out,  and  struggled  on  the  ground 
were  found  in  it,  and  such  marks  with  his  assassin,  who  coolly  took  out  a 
no  douht  that  a  murder  pen-knife,  and  finished  the  murder  by  cut- 
.  committed.  The  county  ma-  ting  his  throat.  He  then  went  to  Pro- 
P|®*4es  investi^ted  all  the  circum-  bert’s  cotta^,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
and  applied  to  Bow-street  Office,  him  and  Hunt,  dragged  the  body  to  the 
for  assistance,  where  suspicion  pond  in  which  it  was  found.  The  assas- 
y°J^tcly  rested  on  a  person  named  sins  afterwards  spent  part  of  the  night 
who  had  a  countnr-house  near  carousing  in  Probert’s  cottage.  Thurtell 
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and  that,  though  the  recommendation  of 
the  Jury  should  be  duly  forwarded,  their 
Lordships  were  unable  to  discover  any 
thing  in  the  evidence  which  entitled  Dou- 
gIas*to  a  repetition  of  royal  clemency,  and 
MW  no  prospect  of  its  being  obtained — 
[Douglas  has,  notwithstanding  this  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  Lordships,  been  since  re¬ 
spited  ;  and  his  sentence  will  most  likely 
be  changed  to  transportation  for  life.] 
JANUARY  1824. 

Water. _ A  meeting  was  held  early  last 

week,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  some  public  interest.  Complaints 
have,  it  seems,  been  made  against  the 
charges  of  the  Edinburgh  Water  Com¬ 
pany  as  too  high,  and  the  meeting  allud¬ 
ed  to  (at  which  Mr  Downie,  M.  P.  pre¬ 
sided)  was  held  to  consider  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  bringing  in  a 
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maUc  a  long  speech  to  the  Jury,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  criminate  the  other 
two,  and  to  show  that  they  had  conspired 
to  bring  himself,  an  imax^U  person,  to 
the  gallow's ;  but  the  direct  testimony  of 
Frobert,  with  the  great  body  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  adduced,  made  the  case 
quite  clear  against  him.  He  was  hanged 
on  the  Friday  momiitg  following,  in  {kc- 
sence  of  an  immense  multitude  of  spec¬ 
tators.  He  had  ceased  to  persist  in  his 
innocence,  but  made  no  confession  of 
guilt.  Hunt*8  sentence  has  been  since 
changed  to  transportation  for  life,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  promise  that  had  been 
held  out  to  him  previous  to  the  trial. 

Attempt  of  a  tnan  to  murder  hit  tcife-^ 
A  diabolical  attempt  was  made  in  Edin- 
iHirgh,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  ult. 
hy  a  copixrplate  |)rinter  of  the  name  of 
Mitchell,  to  murder  his  wife,  from  whom, 
in  consequence  of  his  l>ad  conduct,  he 
had  been  sometime  sejiaruted.  Mrs  Mit¬ 
chell  resided  with  her  aged  mother  in  the 
PotteiTow,  and  kept  a  young  girl  in  the 
capacity  of  a  servant.  Mitchell  used 
fh^uently  to  call  at  the  house ;  but  his 
wife,  ap{)rehensive  of  his  brutal  usage, 
alnmi  reused  him  admittance,  and  kept 
the  door  secure  against  his  approach.  As 
it  w  as  necessary  to  dis^iatch  the  girl  at 
times  upon  messages,  it  was  arranged 
that,  when  the  girl  returned,  she  should 
rattle  the  handle  of  the  door,  by  way  of 
signal,  to  her  mistress.  This  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mitchell,  who,  upon  the 
evening  when  the  atrocious  act  w’as  com¬ 
mitted,  and  while  the  girl  was  from  home, 
he  came  to  his  wife's  door,  and  making 
use  of  the  signal,  was  readily  admitted. 
He  at  once  seized  hold  of  a  lighted  candle, 
and  rushed  into  a  back-room,  the  window 
of  which  he  thiew  up  with  great  violence, 
commanding  his  w'ife  at  the  same  time 
to  come  and  speak  to  him.  She  refused  ; 
he  approached  her,  and  her  mother  took 
hold  of  her,  to  prevent  her  going ;  upon 
which  Mitchell  required  to  know  what 
right  she  had  to  detain  his  wife  from  him  ? 
The  old  w'oman  replied,  that  her  daughter 
was  under  her  protection.  Then,”  said 
Mitchell,  “  Til  soon  put  her  out  of  your 
protection and  draw  ing  a  table-knife 
from  beneath  his  sleave,  he  brandished  it 
in  her  face.  At  this  time  the  girl  return- 
Mrs  Mitchell,  upon  seeing  her, 
cried  to  her  to  run  for  aasistance.  Mit¬ 
chell  hearing  this,  dashed  the  girl  to  the 
ground,  and  at  the  same  instant  plunged 
the  knife  into  hia  wife's  side,  and  ru|bed 
out  of  the  house.  He  has  hitherto  con¬ 
trived  to  elude  the  search  made  for  him  ; 
and  his  unhsppy  wife  is  gradually  re¬ 
covering  from  the  wound,  which  was  for 
some  time  thought  to  have  been  mortal. 


19. — Oil  Gat  We  understand 

the  Edinburgh  Gas  Company  luive  at 
length  fixed  upon  a  situation  for  their 
works.  They  have  bought  a  piece  of 
ground,  between  four  and  five  acres  in 
extent,  immediately  on  the  w’est  side  of 
the  bridge  at  Canonmills,  and  ranging 
along  the  north  side  of  the  water.  A  sinull 
}iartof  this  will  be  reserv'cd  for  their  own 
erections,  and  the  rest  will  be  feued  otl'  a:i 
building-ground  for  bouses,  according  to 
a  determinate  plan,  which  will  add  to  the 
beauty  of  that  growing  suburb  of  the  city . 
The  gas-work,  we  are  informed,  from  tl:e 
nature  of  the  operations  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  employed,  will  not  produce  the  small¬ 
est  nuisance,  either  by  its  smoke  or  its 
refuse.  It  is  intended  to  be  tastefully 
built,  in  a  style  which  will  reflect  no  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  elegant  buildings  in  iu 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  will  be  set  off  w  ith 
an  ornamented  chimney,  which  will  be 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  Dundas 
Street,  and  have  the  eflect  of  a  handsome 
spire  in  the  landscape. 

18. — Libel  on  the  late  King.— -In  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  15th,  an 
action  for  a  libel  on  the  memory  of 
George  111.  was  brought,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Constitutional  Association,  against 
John  Hunt,  for  publishing,  in  a  peri^ical 
work  called  The  Liberal,  (now  discon¬ 
tinued,)  a  poem  entitled  The  Vision  of 
Judgment,  written  by  Lord  Byron.  The 
jury  found  Hunt  guilty  of  publishing  the 
libel. 

Cate  important  to  Late  Agenit.—'D^t 
following  case  was  decided  in  the  Justia*- 
of-Peace  Court  at  Beith.  A  law-af^nl 
was  employed  by  the  creditors  of  William 
Harvie,  grocer  in  Dairy,  to  execute  a 
poinding  of  certain  eflfects  in  his  possession, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  poinding  reported,  and  a  war¬ 
rant  of  sale  granted  by  the  Sheriff  of  Ayr¬ 
shire.  The  apprized  value  of  the  goodie 
poinded  amounted  to  £.16  odds,  but  an 
interdict  was  applied  for  and  obtained,  ot 
caution  by  certain  relatives  of  Harvie, 
who  claimed  the  greater  jiart  of  the  goods, 
to  the  amount  of  £‘.14s  and  the  remain¬ 
der  was  sold  in  terms  of  the  Sherifl  s 
w'arrant,  and  Iwought  i!.2i*3s.  A  co^ 
plaint  was  afterwards  prefmed  to  the 
Justices  at  Beith,  at  the  instance  of  on* 
Taylor,  a  servant  to  Harvie,  against  the 
agent  for  the  poinding  creditors,  who  arc 
now  bankrupts,  claiming  £’.3«il5s.  as  her 
half  year’s  wages,  for  which  she  preteno- 
ed  she  had  a  preference.  The  defence, 
•«  limine,  was,  that  the  defender,  as  agsn^ 
was  not  the  proper  party,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  not  liable.  But  the  Justices  being  o 
a  diflVnent  opinion,  he,  on  the  merit^  con¬ 
tended  that  the  wages  of  dwnestic  ■®’* 


vanu  were  not  privileged  claims  like  those 
offarm^anu.  The  JusUces  were  of 
(.pinion  that  the  same  principle  of  pre¬ 
ference  applied  to  domestic  as  to  farm-ser- 
vants  and  found,  by  a  majority,  the  agent 
liable  in  the  £.2. .3s.  recovered  by  him, 
without  any  deduction  of  the  expences  by 
V  hich  this  sum  was  realized. 

_ Nev  Voi/af^  of  Ducovery - 

His  Majesty’s  discovery -ships,  Hecla  and 
Fury,  were  re-commissioned  at  Deptford 
yesterday  by  Captains  Parry  and  Hopp- 
ner.  The  latter  olficer  was  the  first  Lieu¬ 
tenant  on  board  of  Captain  Lyon’s  ship 
on  the  recent  yoyage.  Such  Is  the  con- 
tidence  felt  in  the  intrepidity,  judgment, 
and  conduct  of  the  distinguished  officer 
in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  in  the 
attention  i)aid  by  the  difTercnt  naval  de- 
purunenU  to  the  comfort  of  the  men,  that 
no  sooner  were  the  shi()s  commissioned, 
than  one-third  of  the  crew  belonging  to 
the  Fury  on  the  former  yoyage  again  vo¬ 
lunteered  for  the  Hecla,  the  ship  bearing 
Captain  Parry’s  pendant.  Captain  Lyon, 

It  the  same  time,  commissioned  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Griper,  which  ship  is  destin¬ 
ed  for  Repulse  Bay,  whence  Captain  Lyon 
proceeds  overland  to  the  back  of  that  toy, 
to  survey  the  coast  thence  to  the  “  Cape 
Tumagain,”  of  Captain^Franklin’s  recent 
discoveries.  Captain  Franklin  proceeds 
by  the  way  of  New  York  to  Fort  Enter- 
prize,  with  a  view  to  survey  the  coast  on 
the  American  continent  to  the  westward, 
connecting,  if  possible,  the  survey  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Enterprise  and  Icy  Cape. 

Court  cr  S£ssioN.-^n  Tuesday  the 
20ih  instant,  Mr  John  Hay,  who  was  a 
few  weeks  ago  incarcerated  for  contempt 
of  Court,  was  again  brought  before  their 
Lvdships.  The  surgeons’  report  was 
read,  stating  their  inability  to  give  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  state  of  Mr  Hay’s  mind, 
in  consequence  of  his  refhsal  to  meet 
them— 4ie  having  disputed  the  right  of 
the  Court  to  make  such  inquiry.  Mr 
Hay  then  proceeded  to  address  the  Court, 
’‘faring  the  grounds  of  his  complaint,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  bis  conduct  might  not  be 
wiirely  blameless,  but  offering  to  prove 
nis  sutements  at  the  bar.  The  Judges 
ritcu  gave  concurrent  opinions,  condemn- 
Mr  Hay  to  three  month’s  imprison- 
in  the  jail  of  Edinburgh,  and  fur- 
until  he  shall  find  caution  to  the  a- 
J^nt  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  keep 
peace  towards  the  Court. 
^'^SvindUng. — \  few  days  ago  an 
W'^eruseraent  appeared  in  one  of  the 
burgh  newspapers  for  “  a  young  man 
^  parcels,  &c.” 

*^«*«nce  to  a  person  in  Lei^  A 
*  ***  applied  to  the  referee,  and 
•»  engaged  at  the  weekly  wages  of  18s. ; 
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being  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
before  entering  on  his  duties,  he  must  ad¬ 
vance  tw’o  {x.unds,  to  purchase  account- 
books.  He  with  difficulty  procured  the 
sum,  and  paid  it ;  but  on  returning  at 
the  time  ap|X)inted  for  his  commencing 
business,  he  found  that  the  advertiser  had 
decamped  with  the  money,  without  pay¬ 
ing  his  room-rent.  This  case  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  hard,  as  the  poor  man,  on  the  faith 
of  the  engagement,  gave  up  another  si¬ 
tuation  where  he  received  12s.  w’eekly, 
and  is  now  uniyrovided  for.  We  un¬ 
derstand  a  number  of  other  persons  have 
been  entrapped  by  this  mi^reant,  who 
pretended  to  have  come  from  Glasgow, 
and  to  deal  in  soft  goods.  Some  of  the 
applicants  fhr  em^rioyment  he  caused  to 
procure  a  deposit  of  five  or  six  pounds, 
as  security  for  their  intromissions,  with 
the  whole  of  which  he  has  decamped. 

Execution, — Yesterday  morning,  the 
melancholy  s)X!ctacle  of  two  young  men 
expiating  their  crimes  on  the  gibbet  was 
exhibited  here,  at  the  ordinary  place  of 
execution  in  the  Lawnmarket  The  suf¬ 
ferers  were,  John  Wilson  and  Duncan 
Fraser,  convicted  some  time  ago,  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  of  the  crime 
of  housebreaking.  The  momentary  pbren* 
zy  which  the  former  was  thrown  into  yes¬ 
terday  week,  by  the  disappointment  of  bis 
hope  of  respite,  soon  gave  way,  as  was 
expected,  to  a  more  suitable  temper  of 
mind,  and  both  he  and  Fraser  were  lat¬ 
terly  very  attentive  to  the  instructions  of 
those  appointed  to  administer  consolation 
to  them  in  the  view  of  their  approaching 
fate.  Upon  leaving  the  jail  on  I’ucsday 
afternoon,  they  evinced  the  greatest  piety 
and  resignation.  They  went  to  bed  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  slept  calmly  till  four 
in  the  morning,  when  they  arose,  and 
again  engaged  earnestly  in  devotion.  The 
melancholy  procession  left  the  lock-up- 
house  a  quarter  befbre  nine  o’clock,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Bailies  Blackwood  and  Allan, 
preceded  by  the  city-oflicers  with  their 
halberts,  and  followed  by  Wilson,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  arms  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Porteous 
and  Mr  Young,  and  Fraser  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Tait.  The  prisoners  walked 
with  a  steady  step,  and  ascended  the  plat¬ 
form,  where  a  p<^m  was  sung,  and  an 
impressive  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Rev. 
Mr  Tait,  during  which  the  prisoners  sat 
on  chairs  provided  for  them  on  the  plat¬ 
form.  After  the  prayer,  Fraser,  whose 
countenance  and  manner  were  at  once 
expressive  of  the  deepest  sorrow  and  re¬ 
signation,  came  forward  to  the  front  of  the 
scaffold,  and  addressed  the  multitude, 
which  was  much  greater  than  on  ordinary 
occasions.  He  spoke  with  considerable 
feeling  and  energy,  but  in  rather  a  hur- 
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ried  manner ;  exhorted  the  spectator.^  to 
take  warning  by  the  melancholy  fate 
which  they  (the  prisoners)  had  brought 
themselvc!)  to,  by  Sabbath -breaking,  l)ad 
company,  and  similar  vices  ;  thanked  the 
Almighty  that  he  had  not  cut  them  of!'  in 
the  midst  of  their  crimes,  but  had  allowed 
them  time  for  repentance,  and  hoped  there 
was  still  mercy  for  them  through  Jeeus 
Christ.  Wilson  did  not  speak,  but  his  fea¬ 
tures  exhibited  more  firmness  than  those 
of  Fraser.  W^hilst  the  executioner  was 
making  the  necessary  preparations,  they 
both  prayed  earnestly,  and,  having  sha¬ 
ken  hands,  Wilson,  after  uttering  a  short 
prayer  aloud  for  mercy,  dropt  the  signal. 
Fraser  appeared  to  die  instantly,  but 
Wilson's  body  was  for  several  minutes 
convulsed.  Wilson  was  about  26  years 
of  age,  and  Fraser  about  20.  They  were 
both  hardened  and  incorrigible  offenders ; 
and  the  public  sympathy  which  has  been 
80  much  excited  in  their  favour,  arose 
partly  from  the  unexpected  respite  re¬ 
ceived  by  Douglas,  who  was  considered 
a  worse  felon,  and  partly  from  ignorance 
of  their  true  characters.  From  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  their  persevering  in  the 
plea  of  guilty,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  re¬ 
striction  of  punishment,  the  public  could 
not  be  so  well  aware  of  their  des{)erate 
and  incorrigible  hardihood,  an  instance 
of  which  may  be  mentioned.  When 
Fraser  was  apprehended  on  the  street, 
he  made  a  thrust  at  the  watchman's 
neck  with  a  penknife,  which  the  latter 
fortunately  warded  off*  with  his  arm.  Fra¬ 
ser's  parents  are  both  dead ;  but  it  is 
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understood  he  owed  little  to  their  watch, 
fulness  or  instructions  while  alive.  WiU 
son  was  born  of  re8|)ectable  jiarents,  al- 
though  his  life  did  not  at  all  corres|)ond 
with  the  example  before  him.  Its  dis. 
graceful  termination,  we  are  sorry  in 
learn,  has  deprived  his  poor  father  of 
reason. 

High  Court  op  Justiciary^ _ On 

the  19th  instant,  Margaret  Boag  was 
arraigned  on  the  charges  of  having  niur. 
dcred  an  old  women,  named  Elizabeth 
Low,  or  M‘Laren,  at  Dunning,  Perth- 
shire,  in  the  month  of  February  1818; 
or  of  theft  and  reset  of  theft,  in  stealing 
from  the  house  of  the  deceased  a  quantity 
of  linen  in  webs  and  sheeting,  and  various 
other  articles,  the  property  of  the  late 
Elizabeth  Low',  and  having  the  same  un- 
lawfully  in  her  possession.  The  prisoner 
pleaded  generally  Not  Guilty.  After 
some  cnde.ivours  on  the  part  of  the  pri¬ 
soner's  counsel  to  establish  an  irrelevancy 
in  the  indictment,  which  the  court  over, 
ruled,  a  jury’  was  chosen,  and  the  trial 
proceeded.  A  great  number  of  witnesses 
were  examined  on  the  jMirt  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  their  testimony  failed  in  fixing  the 
murder  on  the  prisoner.  From  the  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
which  were  proved  to  have  been  found 
in  the  pannel’s  possession,  the  Jury  had 
no  doubt  that  the  other  charges  in  the 
indictment  were  fully  made  out,  and  they 
convicted  her  accordingly.  The  charge 
of  murder  they  found  Rot  Proren.— The 
Court  sentenced  Boag  to  transportation 
for  life. 
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I.  CIVIL. 

Jan.  f(V  William  John  Croabie,  Vjio.  (Secretary 
to  hU  Maleaty't  Lcgatioit  in  Swriiacrland,)  to  be 
Secretary  to  hu  Maj^y'a  I.egaUon  at  Florence. 

—  Hlchard  Pakenham,  fiaq.  to  be  Secretary  to 
hia  Mitleaty'a  Lcfation  in  Swiaerland. 

II.  JUDICIAL. 

9.  Sir  Robert  Giflbrd  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Plena. 

—  William  Aleaandcr,  Eaq.  to  be  Chief  Baioii  of 
Each^urr. 

—  Sir  John  Kingleion  Copley  to  be  hia  Maieatr’a 
Attorney -Oeneral. 

IS.  Chea,  Wetheral.  Eaq.  to  be  Solicitor-GeneraL 

III.  ecclesiastical. 

I>«.  IS.  The  Eint  Ignited  Aaaociate  Corumem- 
V®*  »  caU  to  the  Rev.  Andrew 

lAwaon  of  EcrlKechan.  (youiqrret  aon  of  the  late 
laaioed  PmCMor  Uwwm.)  to  be  Chair  Minister. 

Jm.  3.  ^  Rev.  Chnatouher  Grew,  of  Lcalie. 

by  die  IreSiora,  the  Parish 
of  St  N UUana.  to  be  Mteiatcr  of  the  Pariah,  va- 
ofM  ^  the  Moatian  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shirreff 


^  Preabyterian  Die- 
•***Mn,  in  i^aifi  of  Scuiuig,  fonncriy  the 


Pastoral  Charge  of  the  late  Rev.  John  M'Millan, 
gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  James  Dies  of 
Slrabane.  County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland.  . 

14.  The  Rev.  Wm.  .Steel  waa  ordained  Miniatw 
of  tlie  Second  Congregation  of  the  United  Aaaociate 
Synod  of  the  Seoeafkw  in  Falkirk. 

IV.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  .  Cant.  Hall,  3  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Major  in 
the  Army  ^ 

4  Dr.  Comet  St  Quintin,  Lieut  by  puw. 

vice  C^joey,  17  Dr.  8  Jan.  18*4. 

H.  S.  Philiii*.  Comet  by  purch.  ^ 
11  ■  Comet  Hare,  Lieut  by 

l>artri^e,  cancelled  50  Oct  1^ 
15  Lieut  Stones,  Capt.  by  purc^  w 

('rawford,  ret.  « 

Comet  Strange,  Lieut,  by  purch.  » 

5  F.  from  &  vto  Brogj, 

10  Sir  R.  Tiavera, 

Officer  of  MU.  Ionian  lahuida.  Lirw* 
CbL  vice  Stewart,  h.  n.  ^ 

*4  FjMignBuckley,fhmi  B.  ^  Ena*,”? 

Frankland.  F.  »  De&  18» 

17  ■ .  —  Brooke,  from  5  F.  Lieut  vk* 

Drewe,  Afrim  CoL  Corps 

8  Jan.  loTv. 

39  --  Bums,  Lieut  vica  Baynes,  Am- 

can  CoL  Com  ^ 

W.  &  Cokk»  E&.  ^ 


Exclianges. 

Bt.  M^jor  Ellard,  from  13  F.  with  Capt  Debnain, 
6h  F. 

Capt  Mildmay,  from.Coldst  Gds.  with  Capt  Hall, 
33  F. 

- Richardson,  from  63  F.  with  Capt.  Mar¬ 
shall,  91  F. 

Lieut.  Cubitt,  from  6  Dr.  with  Lieut  Snow,  h.  p. 
4  Dr. 

• - J.  C.  Cowell,  from  1 F.  with  Lieut  Bennett, 

h.  u.  S»4  F. 

—  Morrison,  from  58  F.  rec.  difE  with  Lieut 
Fenwick,  h.  p.  7  F. 

■  '■  Knight,  from  75  F.  rec.  dilE  with  Lieut 
Cliampaign,  h.  p.  212  F. 

—  ■  Marshall,  from  75  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Young,  h.  p.  17  F. 

Lieut  Adi.  Dunwoody,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  rec. 

diff.  with  Lieut.  Doyne,  h.  u.  18  Dr. 

Comet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Brett  from  2  Life  Gds. 

with  Cornet  Williams,  16  Dr. 

Ensign  Reed,  from  31  F.  with  Ensign  Milner,  h. 
}).  6  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Major  Gen.  Alexander,  late  of  1  Gar.  Bn. 
l?aptaiu  Crawford,  13  Dr. 

Surgeon  Oliver,  West  Norfolk  Mil. 

Hosp.  Assist  J.  Christie 
- C.  Butler,  h.  p. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 

Lieut  Partridge,  11  Dr. 

Hosp.  Assist  Wyllie. 

Deaths, 

General  Dundas,  Colonel  of  71  F.  Gov.  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle  16  Jan.  182-L 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  F.  J.  Wilder,  from  .35  F. 

. — ..  — — —  Barlow,  of  late  Cheshire  Fcnc.  Inf. 
at  St  Faith,  near  Winchester  13  Nov.  1823. 

- Nepean,  of  late  Banff' Fenc.  Inf. 

Lieut  Col.  Fraser,  Caiw  Corps  19  Oct 

Major  Ball,  85  F.  Genoa. 

Capt  Carey,  3  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Galway  24  Dec. 

- Douglas,  late  7  do.  Jersey  17  Nov, 

- Chapman,  Royal  Invalids  Art  9  Dec, 

- Dexeter,  h.  p.  3  F. 

- Amiel,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  Chelsea  14  Dec* 

— — —  Brown,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines  26  Dec.  1822. 

.  I.  W.  M^onald,  h.  p.  .35  F.  Oct  1823.' 

- Une,  Adi.  of  Wilts  MU.  12  Ueo. 

Lieut  Keayes,  47  F. 

Maephenon,  Adj.  of  67  F. 

—  . Hon.  James  De  Cuurcy,  of  late  Invalids, 

Lieut  Gov.  of  Gravesend  and  Tilbury,  Kin- 
■iiIp  13  Jan.  1824. 

_ _  _  Atkinson,  of  late  7  Vet  Bn.  Bristol 

17  Dec.  1823. 

- Leslie,  h.  p.  27  F.  23  da 

- Heelis,  h.  p.  29  F.  12  Nov. 

— — Robertson,  h.  p.  8  W.  I.  R.  Stromness, 
Orkney 

1'  Gregg,  Royal  Marines  25  Sept.  1822. 
— '  -  Burrow,  do- 

- Thomas  h.  p.  da  2^a 

- —  Wightnuin,  n.  p.  da  7  Dec. 

Ensign  Sankey,  90  F.  Cerigo,  Mediterranean 

19  Sept  1823. 

- Miles.  1  W.  L  R.  Demarara  23  Oct. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Ottservatory^  CaltonhUL 

N.B^Thi*  Ohienatlon*  are  matle  twice  cvcr\’  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  after, 
noon. — The  second  Ubservation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Hegutet 
Thermometer. 
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1824. 

Ther. 

Baro. 

Attach. 

Ther. 

Wind. 

VS’eathi'T. ! 

W. 

W. 

sw. 


sw. 

sw. 


Cble. 


4.31 
45  f 
451 
42/ 

S}, 

aiisw. 

Mjw. 

S}"'- 

jni''- 

12}  .NW. 

in;''"- 

£}-v. 


'Slwwery 
{most  of  day.  i 
Mild,  with  i 
'sunshine.  i 
1  Fresh  mom.  J 
‘8un.shinc  day' 
I  Dull,  but  I 

ifair. 

Ditto.  I 

Fair,  with  { 
sunshine.  | 
I  Frosty,  with , 
'sunshine.  j 
(Fair  &  mild,- 
{rathi-F  dull. 

I  Ditto. 

Frost  mom. 
fair  day. 

Ditto. 

Fair, but  dull 
even,  windy.' 

Ditto. 

Fom.  mikl, 
aftera  cold. 
Keen  frost, 
with  sunsh. 


I  Jan.  17|^ 
18( 


Ditto. 


19 

20 


M.23  i3ai92'M..35l 
A.  3.5  ;29.999'A.,3y; 
.996  M.41 


M.5.3 
A.  42 
MU55 
,  A.39 

\  A.  .39 
ai  f  M..T5J 
A.  .39 
o.,f  M..3.3 
A.  .38 


24/  M.31i, 29.341 
A.  56  58.991 
f  M.45  ;29.‘*^ 
\  A.  .36 


1.413 
.9.54  A.  4-3  f 
Ji5:>  M.40\ 
.918' A.  41  / 
.707  M.4oS 
..5.35' A.  41  / 
28.9991m. 401 
.984 1  A.  40  f 
.78,51  M..391 
.4;F5iA.39  f 
«395 
.914 
.340 
999 


25 

26 


28 

29 

30 

31 


f  M.4U1 
\  A.  51 
/  M..38i 
\l.\.  43* 
/  M..31 
\  A.  38 
I  M.28 
\  A.  34 
f  M.26 
1  A.3<; 
/  M.374 
^  A.  44 


jo 

.340 


M.38\ 
A.  .37/ 
M..37  \ 
A.  42  / 
M.4.5  1 
.3.46/ 


.3161.315501 
.550  A.  49/ 
.21.5  M.481 
.3<r7  A.43  / 
28.990,  M.41 1 
';29.3«;4;A.  50  / 


.19ti 

.717 

.62.5 

.464 

.418 

.450 


M  361 
A.  36  / 
M-361 
A.  41  / 
.31.431 
A.41  I 


Cble. 

S. 

NW. 

NW. 

W. 

Cblo. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

SW. 

NW. 

Cble. 

NW. 

SW. 

SW. 


I  Frost  tnern.  I 
I  fresh  day.  , 
I  Dull, but  fan 
[and  fresh. 
Fresh,  with  , 
Isunshine. 
Frost  tnoni.' 
jsunshinc  day 
Mom.  ram, 
Idayfiur.sunK 
l)ull,butfair 
land  mild. 
Rain  mom. 
jfair  (lay. 
Fairday,  dull 
jrain  at  night. 
Fairday,  m. 
rain  night. 

Ditto. 

Fair,  suasli. 
but  (X)ld. 
j  Fom.  mild, 
mftem.  cold. 
'Frost  mom. 
night  fresh. 
Frost  mom. 
freshdsycold 

Fair  anil 
mild. 


Average  of  Rain,  .715  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  mean  temperature  for  the  two  last  weeks  in  January  was  about  39®,  and  for 
what  has  past  of  the  present  month  about  40'^ 5.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last 
amounts  only  to  one  inch  and  two  tenths.  Frosts  have  been  frequent  at  night,  but 

seldom  so  severe  as  to  prevent  the  operation  of  plowing  in  the  day-time.  The  early 
opening  of  spring  flowers  jioint  out  the  genial  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  the  con* 
sequent  forward  progress  of  vegetation.  The  snow^drop  was  in  full  flower  by  the  20ih 
of  January,  and  the  wintcr*aconite  by  the  24th.  Tumijis  arc  fast  running  to  flower, 
and,  in  some  fields,  the  blossom  is  open.  .  Young  and  late-sown  wheat  has  had  a 
most  favourable  season  hitherto,  and  for  the  most  part  looks  fresh.  Young  clover 
has  a  promising  appearance,  and  early  pastures  have  that  fresh  and  verdant  appear¬ 
ance  usual  about  the  end  of  April.  The  only  draw-back  is  the  abundance  of  slugs 
which  the  frosts  have  not  hitherto  lieen  keen  enough  to  extirpate,  and  which  detroys 
young  wheat  plant.3,  particularly  after  {K'ase  or  beans.  Cattle  on  upland  farms  have 
been  almost  constantly  out  at  pasture,  hence  the  appearance  in  the  barn.yard  is  siiii 
bulky,  and  fodder  will,  in  general,  be  plenty.  The  forward  state  of  turnips  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  bulbs  of  little  use  in  the  feeding-byre,  and  potatoes  must  be  substituted  for 
keeping  a  fat  stock  to  supply  the  butcher-market  tliroughout  the  spring-months* 
Sheep  arc,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  keeping  condition,  and  those  on  turnips  have  im* 
proved  considerably  where  the  ground  was  dry.  Seed  oats  are  in  demand  in  the  nor* 
them  districts,  and  some  has  been  sold  as  high  as  8.5s.  per  boll.  All  sorU  of  grajo 
have  experienced  brisk  sales  since  our  last,  with  prices  gradually  advancing.  Ls.«t 
week  old  wheat  was  sold  at  408.  and  new  at  SSs. ;  barley  fh)m  898.  to  32s- ;  cats 
81s.  to  8.56.  for  mealing.  Some  beans  for  seed  brought  from  878.  to  SOs. ;  current 
^I**  87s.;  it  would  appear,  however,  that  prices,  ftwr  the  present,  h* 

reached  their  ne  plus  ultra.**  On  Monday  lastf  they  have  retrograded  consider* 
ably  in  London.  This  will  be  felt  to-morrow  in  our  northern  markets— an  extensi'* 
fall  is  not,  howcTer,  at  present  contemplated. 

/Vr/Ac5irf,  18M  FcAnwry  1884 
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CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 


Oatmeal. 


Oats. 


Glasgow, 


Wheat.  240  Iba 


British. 


English.  Scots. 


Dantzif. 


Haddington, 


Dalkeith, 


Oatmeal. 


Ihrices. 


London 


Boiling.  I  Urey. 


Liverpool, 


Beans, 


1824. 


fffnit 

m 

S 1 

2t) 

0  210  230 

27 

•VaiiiKJnn 

28 

Oats. 

t. 

d. 

21 

0 

22 

2 

22 

10 

23 

7 

1 

1 

,  Barley. 

1 

! 

Oats. 

Pease.  1 

Beans,  i' 

11 

1  s.d.  s 

26  0  3 

s.  d.  s.  d.  j 
19  0  230 

19  0  230 

PftlK' 

K4 11  vain 

HI 

1 

HHj 

HHIjH 

Oatm. 

240  lb. 

Eng. 

Scots. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

s.  d. 
57  4 

s.  d. 
40  1 

Oats. 

Barley. 

431b. 

GOlbw 

Fd&Pol 

Potat.|  Pigeon. 

Tick. 

242 


RvffUUr, -^Course  oj  Exchange,  S^c. — Bat^krufjts.  [[Feb. 

Courte  of  Exchange^  Ijondon,  Feh,  10.— —Amsterdam,  12  ;  2.  Ditto  at  isight, 
11  :  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  4.  Hamburgh,  37  :  5.  Altona,37  :  ^ 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  60.  Rourdeax,  25  :  80.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  155J. 
Madrid,  36^.  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304*  Leghorn,  464-  Genoa,  434*  Naples,  384. 
Lisbon,  514*  Oporto,  514.  Rio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  94  cent.  Cork,  94  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  X.OiiOnO.— .Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
X.3nl7«6.— New  Doubloons,  X.3iil4»i0. — New  Dollars,  X.Oii4ti94*— Silver  in  bars. 
Standard,  £.Oii4iill4. 

Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s— Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 
80s. — Belfast.  25s.  a  30s. — Hambro*,  20s.  a  50s.— Madeira,  20s.  a  30s. — Jamaica, 
40s.  a  40s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  Jan.  21,  to  Feh.  11,  1824. 


Jan.  21. 

Jan.  28. 

Feb.  4. 

Feb.  11. ! 

I 

Bank  Stock . 

2374 

2404 

2384 

238|  1 

3  ^  cent,  reduced . 

894 

92 

9U 

Oil 

3  V  cent  consols . 

m 

914 

904 

914 

34  ^  cent.  do. . . . 

991 

1004 

1004 

— 

4  ^  cent,  do . 

102 

102| 

1024 

102} 

Ditto  New  do. . 

105J 

1061 

106 

1064 

India  Stock . 

274 

274 

2764 

Bonds . 

84  82 

84  85 

83  84 

81  80 

Exchequer  bills,  (£.  1000) . 

53  55 

56  54 

54  57 

50  48 

Consols  for  account. . 

89 

91J 

902 

914 

French  5  ^  cents . 

95fr.25c. 

;96fr.25c.:96fr.25c. 

97 fr.  7c. 

1 

Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  amiounced  between  the  20th  of 
December  and  the  20th  January  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Langshaw,  J.  Latchford,  Cheshire,  tiInber•Ine^ 
chant  .. 

Leeming,  R.  Hatton-court,  ThreadneedlMtreet. 
silkroan. 

Lowe,  J.  and  W.  BTitigford-millj»»  Staffordshire, 
miller. 

Luton,  W.  Bristol,  Mddler. 

Lyney,  J.  Limdiouiie,  sail-maker. 

Lyon,  D.  Bolton-Ie-Moors,  timber-merchant. 
Miqdey,  J.  Cheafwide.  glass-cutter. 

Merriat,  W.  Bristol,  flax-dresser.  ^ _ 

Mortimer,  J.  H.  Lostwiihid,  Cornwall,  brandy- 
merchant 

Mors.  W.  G.  Diamond-row,  Camberwell,  dealer. 
Niven,  C.  Holbom-bridge,  oil-broker. 

Oakes,  H.  Chelmsford,  Tinen-draper. 

Ogden,  J.  Aldrick,  Lancashire,  grocer.  , 

Palmer,  C.  Russell-street  Bermood^y,  biwwer. 
Parker,  H.  Pilton,  Swnersetshire,  victualler. 
Peacock,  J.  Watford,  pa|>er-maker. 

Peirce,  T.  and  D.  Williams,  Merthyr  Tidvil,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  bankers. 

Pink,  A.  iun.  Portsea,  common-brewer. 

Pratt,  J.  Hattoo-wall,  pavior. 

Rawlingi,  J.  Milton,  OTtfordshirc,  <hrugrj^ 

Rankin,:F.  W.  Langboume  Chambers,  Fenrfiurm- 

streirt,  merdiant  .  . 

Richardson,  J.  and  J.  Griston.  Norwich,  wk*- 

RobnM,  J.  WhitstaWe.  Kent,  eoal-merchsut 
Saxby,  J.  R.  Southwark,  hop-merchant 

Shaw,  J,  Hull,  clothier.  .  _ .  . 

Shaw,  J.  W.  and  A.  W.  Ebnilic,  FenchurcWwiW- 
in^  merchants. 

Sims,  B.  St  Ann's-lane,  shoe-maker, 

Sima,  O.  F.  AMermanbury, 

Springwefler,  A.  ^kn-atieet,  Smithfldd,  eaiai*' 
maker. 

Stewart  J.  Manchester,  taOor.  —  . 

SuUillki  T.  Wlndle^muse,  Howarth,  Yorkimi^ 
worked-stuflT  manufacturer. 

Thomas,  J.  Leicester,  linen-draper. 

Threlfkll,  J.  LlTcrpool,  banker. 

Wade,  L.  P.  Hadkigh,  Suflbik,  tamer. 

WalkCT,  S.  Ashton-under- Lyne,  grocer. 

Walker,  J.  Ualiiax.  YorksKiTe,  cloltucr. 


Acton,  P.  Congleton,  innkee^. 

Auger,  E.  George-and-Blue-Boar  yard,  Holbom, 
coach-master. 

Averey.  J.  L.  Macdesftdd.  hardwareman. 

Bates,  W.  Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton-manufac¬ 
turer. 

Bishop,  J.  Warwick,  grocer. 

Blunt,  W.  Comhill,  mtician. 

Bryant  W,  Bristol,  tailor. 

Brittain,  J.  Chatham,  grocer. 

Brookhridge,  T.  Knighfs-court  Green-walk,  coadi 
and  bedstead  carver. 

Buller,  B.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  corn-dealer. 

Bury,  II.  Austin  Friars,  meir-hant 
CTiambers,  T.  IJverpool,  grocer. 

Cooper,  C.  Marston  Bigott  SoroerseCshire,  edge- 
tool  maker. 

Coward,  J.  Castle -street  Lekester-flekls,  currier. 
Dawson,  T.  Houndsditch.  whalebone  cutter. 
Davenport  J.  Stockport  Etchells,  publican. 
Donkin,  W.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  linenHlrmper. 
Dorret  R.  Rochester.  Unerwtrsper. 

Durant  J.  Montagu-street  .Spitalfields,  silk-ma- 
BufiKturer. 

Dyson,  J.  Nctherton,  Yorkshire,  dothier. 

Fdl,  W.  Cloak-Une,  merchant 

fVwctt  J.  Hlllhampton.  Worcestershire,  temer. 

Fonaith,  S.  Shoreditch,  haberdasher. 

Gibbs,  C.  Rcdeshall,  Staflbrdshire,  ironmonger. 
Gibbons,  G.  H.  Finch-lane,  ComhiU.  merchaat 
Pray,  T.  March.  Candwidgeshire, common  brewer. 
Guidine,  A.  McTth3ri  TydvU,  Glamorgsnshire, 
shoi^keeper. 

Harris.  W.  Sutton  Valence.  Kent  vicCualler. 
Hassell.  J.  Uttla  GuOdford-street  Stirrey,  timber- 
dealer. 

Hendcisan,  J.  Blackfriars-road,  draper. 

T.  P.  Howlaad-eliwt  iitsvy-aanara. 
flour-Cattor. 

Houadon,  J.  Bulrtrmd-street  ooal-mcrehaBt 
Holmes,  J.  Carttsle,  grocer. 

Nottingham,  hosier. 

Hopkins,  T.  Ilioniwich.  carpenter. 

Hoskma.  V.  Walton.  Bucks,  builder. 

Hurd,  W.  Manchester,  grocer. 

Jimn,  J.  and  W.Saddm,  Liverpool,  ship-builder. 
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w  T.  Southwnpton,  upholsterer. 

Wilwx.  'V.  Bristol,  warchouse-keeMr. 

5  Win  K.  Wellington-street,  Strand,  upholsterer. 
Wilky.  J.  Throgmorton-street,  coal-merchant. 


Wood,  W.  Sanderson,  and  J.  Sanderson,  Nicholas- 
lane,  Lombard-street,  insurance-brokers. 
Yeoman,  B.  Heyford  Frome,  Somersetshire,  ba¬ 
ker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
January  1824 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEQUESTRATIONS.  DIVIDENDS. 

luird  Alexander,  flesher  in  Paisley.  Cameron  &  Bisset,  agents  in  Dunkcld;  by  W* 

I’rawford,  Alexander  and  William,  plasterers  in  Wedderspoon,  writer  m  Perth. 

('ilascow.  Cushny,  William,  merchant  in  Aberdeen;  by 

Diinike  New  Sugar  Refining  Company.  Alexander  Webster,  advocate  there. 

FAsher,  James,  merchant  in  Auchtermuchty.  Gibson,  William,  jun.*  meri-hant  m  Edinburgh; 

Geekie,  Alexander,  cattle-dealer,  Coltwood,  For-  by  John  Uickhart,  writer  there. 

farxhire.  Jamieson,  Peter  Jk  Ca  clothiers  in  Glasgow ;  by 

Henniker,  J.  A  L  merchants  in  Glasgow.  Alexander  Cuthliertson,  ammntant  there. 

M'Lennan,  Murdo,  mealmonger  at  Tullich,  Roas-  Lyall,  George,  of  Kineff;  by  the  trustee.  No.  lo, 
shire.  Northumberland  Street,  F.<linburgh. 

M'Neill.  James,  baker,  and  lately  brewer  and  M'Donald,  W’.  &  Alex,  merchants  in  Edinburgh ; 

distiller  in  Dumfries.  by  Thomas  Robinson,  merchant  there. 

Munro,  Alexander,  grocer  and  fish-curer  n  SL  Smith,  James,  late  of  Farthingrash ;  by  Young 
Andrews.  *  Goldie,  writers  in  Durrifries. 

Purdon,  Wm.  grain-merchant  and  cattle^lealer.  Smith,  James,  &  Sons,  sometime  bankers  in  Bre- 
Hyndlands,  near  Glasgow.  chin;  by  C.  dr  A.  Thomson,  writers  in  Mon- 

Wylie,  K.  A  .M.  manufacturers  in  Glasgow.  trosc. 


Died  at  Leith,  on  the  25th  Jannary, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Dickson,  D.D.  who  for 
thirty-eight  years  discharged  the  minis¬ 
terial  duties  in  the  Parish  of  South  Leith. 
In  Dr  Dickson  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  Church  of  Scotland  has  lost  one  of 
her  brightest  ornaments,  whether  regard¬ 
ed  privately  as  a  gentleman,  or  viewed 
in  the  more  interesting  light  of  a  mini¬ 
ster  of  the  Gospel.  In  private,  there  were 
few  who  conducted  themselves  with  that 
happy  propriety  that  can  enable  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  maintain  a  free  intercourse  with 
his  flock,  with  a  friendly  courtesy  and 
domestic  familiarity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  clerical  character 
and  the  dignity  of  his  profession  undi¬ 
minished;— a  constituent  ingredient  in 
a  pastor's  character,  that  cannot  but  be 
regvded  as  of  very  delicate  and  difficult 
attainment.  It  was  no  small  proof  of 
Dr  Dickson's  good  taste  and  judgment, 
that,  while  he  could  maintain  social  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  flock,  he  never  forgot 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  for  his 
intercourse  never  extended  nor  continued 
*0  f«r  as  to  lower  one  whit  the  ministe- 
character,  nor  diminish  the  influence 
t>f  the  truths  which  he  taught.  But  it 
not  merely  the  affability  of  his  man- 
the  urbanity  of  his  temper,  or  the 
dispoaition,  that  distinguish- 
him  in  private  life — but  it  was  what 
Biay  be  considered  the  lovelier  trait  of 
unoffleious  and  unobtrusive  spi- 
^  benevolence  that  glowed  in  his 
which,  while  it  prompts  to  the  re- 
^he  distressed,  seeks  not  any  gra- 
from  public  notice,  or  popular 
indeed,  there  were  few  phi- 
^^pic  mstitutions  or  objects  of  want 


that  came  within  Dr  Dickson’s  notice, 
that  were  not  liberally  supportetl,  or 
whose  wants  were  hot  munificently  sup¬ 
plied  ;  and  while  he  derived  that  latent 
felicity  of  mind  which  such  actions  never 
fail  to  produce,  he  had  also  the  plea.sing 
reflection,  that  they  were  jierformed  in- 
dejiendently  of  secular  advantages  or 
public  esteem  ; — a  benevolence  which 
must  be  allowed  to  constitute  the  very 
elements  of  true  charity  and  genuine 
philanthropy.  We  do  not  mean  to  par¬ 
ticularise  those  silent  and  unostentatious 
acts  of  benevolence  which  were  indeed 
identified  with  his  whole  life,  and  will 
be  perpetuated  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  the  numerous  objects  of  them,  with 
feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  As  to 
his  character  as  a  pastor  and  a  preacher, 
""we  apprehend,  without  speaking  invidi¬ 
ously,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  can 
produce  few  examples  where  the  dignity 
of  the  man,  and  the  humility  of  the 
preacher,  were  so  happily  concentrated  as 
in  that  of  Dr  Dickson.  There  was,  in¬ 
deed,  in  his  appearance  an  imposing  ma¬ 
jesty  which  gave  force  to  his  instructions, 
yet  so  natural  and  unaffected,  that  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  emanated 
more  from  the  spirit  of  devotional  piety, 
than  from  any  physical  advantages  he 
possessed,  for 

•*  At  churdi,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace. 

His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place.* 

His  discourses,  though  they  occassional, 
ly  displayed  acuteness  of  intellect  and  pro¬ 
fundity  of  thought,  were  in  general  cha¬ 
racterised  by  those  fair,  candid,  and  prac¬ 
tical  views  of  theology,  which  he  was  en¬ 
abled  from  sxtensive  scriptural  rtaiearch, 
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u  vigorous  understanding,  a  chaste  ner¬ 
vous  style,  and  a  deep  energetic  manner 
of  expression,  to  bring  home,  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  with  conclusive  evidence  arid  for¬ 
cible  clficacy,  to  the  hearts  and  under¬ 
standings  of  his  hearers ;  and  when  to 
this  is  su|x*r.ulded  that  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  windings  and  reces¬ 
ses  of  the  heart — that  |K)wer  of  probing 
the  diversified  and  complicated  oi)erat ions 
of  the  mind,  and  the  different  motives  to 
action — that  intimacy  with  local  manners 
and  vulgar  prejudices— that  deep  and  ex¬ 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  different 
forms  and  gradations  of  human  conduct, 
w  hich  are  either  nurtured  by  habit  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  education — by  means  of  these 
valuable  endowments,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  strong  judicious  judgment,  he  was  ful¬ 
ly  ca))able  of  presenting  his  biblical  eluci¬ 
dations  in  a  manner  that  could  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tive  ex|x)sition  of  his  actions,  and  guard 
the  faith  of  the  gotnl  from  the  |)ollutiuns 
of  an  ensnaring  world.  On  Sacramental 
occasions,  there  w'cre  probably  few  men 
who  could  so  successfully  identify  the 
tone  of  the  voice  w  ith  the  sentiments  he 
conveyed,  so  as  almost  to  make  the 
thought  harmonious  with  the  expression, 
and  melt  the  heart  with  a  force  of  feeling, 
and  an  energy  of  sentiment,  w  hose  effects 
were  suthciently  demonstrated  by  the 
deep  anxiety  and  breathless  attention  of 
his  auditors.  On  these  occasions  it  may 
l)e  truly  said,  that  he  was  unrivalled, 
both  as  to  the  manner  in  w  hich  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  duties  of  the  solemn  ordinance, 
and  the  effect  which  it  produced.  We 
need  dwell  no  longer  on  this  interesting 
topic,  os  we  are  persuaded  that  we  cannot 
express  one  sentiment  which  is  not  at 


present  in  unison  w  ith  the  feelings  of  the 
very  numerous  and  respectable  coramu- 
nity  over  w  hich  he  presided  for  the  space 
of  thirty-eight  years.  The  deep  regret 
depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  mul- 
titudes  who  lined  the  streets  through 
W’hich  the  mournful  procession  of  his  fu- 
neral  passed,  as  the  slow'  solemn  peals 
murmured  from  the  venerable  spires,  was, 
indeed,  evidently  indicative  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  those  who  felt  as  if  they  had  lost 
a  father.  Nor  was  the  general  gloom  and 
sorrow'  less  observable  on  the  following 
Sabbath,  when  they  assembled  in  the 
house  of  prayer.  The  service  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  was  conducted  hy  the  Very  Heve- 
rend  Principal  Baird,  (w'ith  w  hoin  he  had 
been  on  terms  of  friendship  for  nearly 
half  a  century,)  from  Hebrew's  vi.  and 
verse  12.,  when  the  Reverend  Principal, 
after  a  suitable  discourse,  took  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  presenting  his  mournful  au¬ 
dience  w  ith  an  ample  and  interesting  de¬ 
lineation  of  his  character ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  service  was  conducted  by  his 
much-resj)ected  colleague  (Dr  Robertson), 
from  Psalm  xxiii.  ver.  4.,  who  verj'  deli¬ 
cately  and  feelingly  alluded  to  the  loss 
which  he  and  the  congregation  had  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  death  of  his  much-lament- 
ed  fellow-lalx)urer,  w'ith  whom  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  greatest  cordiality  and  una¬ 
nimity  had  subsisted  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  So  great  w'as  the  respect  jxiid  to 
the  memory  of  their  de})arted  pastor,  that 
not  only  did  the  whole  church  and  con¬ 
gregation,  along  with  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities,  members  of  session,  and  the 
different  incorporated  bodies,  appear  in 
deep  mourning,  but  even  the  vessels  in 
the  harbour  and  docks  displayed,  during 
the  day,  similar  emblems  of  sorrow. 
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BIRTHS. 

Dec.  ?1.  Mn  Fraaer,  of  Ford,  a  daughter. 
At  Preshaw  llouw,  county  of  Hants,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Mary  Long,  the  Lady  of  Walter 
L(^,  I'laq.  a  ami. 

At  Rasay  House,  Mn  M'Leod,  of  Rasay, 

a  too. 

S6.  At  Ragiraoaimie,  the  Lady  of  Major-Cleneral 
the  Hon.  Patrick  Stxiart,  a  dau^ter. 

ti*  At  36,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Reid,  a 
■on. 

S*.  In  I’pi^  Bedford  Place,  Rusaell  Square, 
London,  the  uady  of  John  Loch,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  In  MmtinMT.Street,  CaNendish  .square,  Lon¬ 
don,  the  Lady  of  Colooel  Hugh  BaiUie,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

.ta  At  .Sprin^M  Lodge.  Surrey,  the  Lady  of 
John  W'atMm.  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  .\t  .\berdeen,  Mn  Henry  Lumsden,  a  son. 

Jan.  1.  at  her  father’s  house,  at  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  the  Lady  of  Rear-.Admiral  hir  John  P. 
Beresford,  Bart  a  dau^tcr. 

—  In  Albany  Stiret,  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon. 
I  jKly  Robert  Ken,  a  son. 

At  I-  aanacMeh,  the  Ladv  of  Stewart  Meoxies, 
Esq.  of  Culdarei,  •  son  and  hetr. 


Dec.  4.  At  71,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mn  Kennedy,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  Lieut-General  Sir  John  Oswald, 
of  Dunnikier,  a  son. 

3.  Mn  Ruehanan,  .Auchintorlie,  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  Fleming,  i'iairmont,  of  twin  daughtw- 

It.  At  Ardtorinish,  Mn  (iregorson,  a  daughter . 

13.  At  Inine,  Mn  FuUarton,  of  Fullarton,  • 
son. 

14.  At  the  Manor  House,  Wood,  Shrop^ir*. 

the  Lady  of  William  Hay,  E^,  of  Drummeuier » 
a  daughter.  _ 

17.  At  Elastboume,  the  Lady  of  Six  C  Dalrym- 
pie,  a  son. 

18.  Mn  Morehead,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr  More- 
head,  Edinburgh,  a  son. 

—  The  Lady  of  H.  G.  Leslie,  of  Denlugas,  • 

19.  At  Lasswade  HiU,  the  Lady  of  Ca|5ain  U.  B. 
Edwards,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Stair  House,  the  Lady  of  Mglor  On,  ason. 

—  The  Lady  of  John  Nicol,  Esq.  of  Few,  a  son 

and  heir.  ^  , 

SI.  At  George’s  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Eady 
W  m.  Mackenxie,  Esq.  of  strathgarve,  a  daughter. 

?S.  In  Dundas-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Ivory.  * 
daughter. 
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Jan.  fS.  At  Nlnagh,  Ireland,  the  Lady  of  Janu-a 

^Krosvenor  Place,  London,  the  Lady  of 

tharlw  Druminond,  Ksq.  a  son.  _ _ 

?t.  -Mrs  Uxkhart,  23,  Northumberland-btreet, 
Edmbureh,  a  daughter.  .  . 

27.  Mrs  Smith,  l.\  Hope-Street,  Edinburgh,  a 

at  Lochbuy  House,  Mrs  M'Laine,  a 

daugliUT. 

MARRIAGES. 

1S‘.M.  April  26.  At  Sincapore,  Alex.  Morgan, 
F.s«i.  Uteol  the  Hon.  Company's  service,  to  Maria 
^  r^^ic^ca,  youngest  daughter  of  Thom.is  William 
King,  Esq. 

Aug.  13.  At  Madras,  Lieutenant  George  Story, 
(if  the  19th  native  infantry,  to  Hannah  Eli/Abetn, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  W  illiam  W’othersjioon, 
Evi.  Edinburgh. 

I  lee.  5.  J.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.  of  Camden-Street, 
Liiulon.and  Meltonby,  V'orkshire,  to  Mary  .Ann, 
only  daughter  of  John  .Scott,  Esq.  late  of  Edin- 
l>urgh. 

1.1.  At  Fennoy,  Richard  W’harton  Myddletcn, 
Ksq.  ( .iptain  in  the  71st  light  infantry,  only  son 
of  llobert  Wharton  Myddleton,  Esq.  of  (Jrintule 
I'aik,  inthe  ixiunty  of  Vork,  to  Frances  Pene- 
l.Mte,  only  chil<l  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Watson, 

( i  the  saiiie  regiment,  and  of  Lessingham,  inthe 
ixMinty  of  Lincoln. 

b.  At  Brora,  Sutherlandshire,  William  Robert¬ 
son,  Ijiq.  to  Miss  Gunn,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Gunn,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Uthernn,  Caithness-shire. 

‘.'ll.  At  .Newburgh,  the  Rev.  Jamieson  Johnston, 
to  Jane,  sccon  1  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  David 
Henbum. 

At  Paisley,  the  Rev.  Josia.s  W’ilson,  of  Drog¬ 
heda,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Carlisle.  Esq. 

.■><1.  At  Glasgow,  IJiarles  Berry  Blyth,  Esq.  late 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Miss  Robina  Hannah  Aueh- 
inxole,  youngest  daughter  of  tlic  late  Gilbert 
.Auchinvole,  I>q. 

—  At  Knncknalling,  John  Alexander,  Esq. 


to  Misi,  Isabella  Park,  second  daughter ;  and  on 
the  K.th  current,  HobL  Kyshe,  Esq.  of  Galashiels, 
to  Mim  Helen  Park,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Park,  F„sq.  of  I>*gerw(xxL 
•V.  .\t  .Menhouse,  John  Kennedy,  Esq.  of  Kirk¬ 
land,  u>  Agni*s,  eldest  daughter  or  James  M‘Turk, 
Emj.  of  Stenhouse. 

At  Charlotte  Place,  Glasgow,  Alexander  B. 
vton.  Esq.  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
i*tc(,iorge  .M'Nish,  ITsq.  merchant,  Gla.sgow. 

(.  .M  .^hiehlliall,  William  Montgomery,  Esq.  of 
Anmok  Ixxlgc,  U)  .Nusannah,  youngest  daugtiter 
ol  Uie  laU‘ John  .Anderson,  E.sq,  London. 

9.  At  \\  ind.sor-.Street,  Edinburgh,  James  Usher, 
writer,  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  .Mary  Gray, 
Mughtcr  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Gray,  minister 
«  Uroughion,  Peeblcs-shire. 

Robt  Grieve,  writer,  Edin- 
wrgh,  to  Marion,  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Kuiljiid,  Lw.  of  Burnside. 

J®*”®*  Kerr,  manufacturer, 
{f^''®^o"Jy<««ighter  of  the  late  Win.  Pinker- 

Lonely,  Alexander  Bannerman,  Rsq.  of 
Guthr!r*r*°  Marraret,  second  daughter  of  G.  J. 
Guthrie,  Esq.  fterkeley-Street. 

Lambeth,  Adam  AVilson,  of 
dauffhiI7  *  Martha  Teresa,  second 

to  lUrH- "  ‘Ilia™  Irvine,  Esq. at  Towie, 
GnnL^  I'tuart,  relict  of  the  Rev.  George 
tyrant.  U^  mmister  of  Mortlach.  ^ 

of  lV^rnf  Church  of  Eye,  in  the  county 

Kiliv^w’  Pollixfen  Bastard,  Esq.,  of 

the  il^  » the  county,  to 
«ad  ^ Rodney,  daughter  of  the  late 
1  present  Urd  Rodriey. 

of  the  -Ok  Lieut,  William  Hope  .Smith, 

Infantry,  and 
Smith,  to  Eliza,  young- 
of  Cumledge, 

•'»  J**®”*  Dubbyside,  Fifeshire, 

only  daughter  of  the  late  M.ilor  J.  Fo- 


theringham,  of  the  engineers  on  the  Moilras  Es- 
tabliahineiit. 

Jan.  22.  At  Aberdeen,  Major  Henry  Jas.  Phelps, 
of  the  80th  regiment,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter 
of  D.  Grant,  Emp  of  Urummincr. 


DEATHS. 

1S23.  June  1.  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  Major 
John  Cleland  Guthrie,  -Hth  f(H>t,  son  of  the  l.ite 
Col.  John  Guthrie,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service. 

lo.  Lost  at  sea,  from  on  Ixvird  the  Hon.  Com- 

E’s  ship  Vansittart,  Mr  William  Montague 
iing.stone,  only  son  of  the  late  Rear-.\dmiial 
William  Duddingstone. 

29.  At  Barrackjiore,  in  Bengal,  Ensign  George 
Downie  Cullen,  of  the  Bengal  army,  son  of  James 
Cullen,  Esq.  .Stockbridge,  tMinhurgh. 

Aug.  .3.  At  Calcutta,  CapL  John  Pearson,  of  the 
ship  Ogle  Castle. 

.>1).  ,\t  Madras,  of  the  cholera  Morbus,  Mr  Jas. 
Ilannali,  Miilshipman  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  .Alliga¬ 
tor,  ag'-Hl  21,  eleventh  son  of  the  late  col  Ici’tor 
Hannah,  Elgin. 

Sept.  6.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  after  a  long  ill¬ 
ness,  the  Hon.  George  Kinghnrn. 

21.  At  Demerara,  Francis  .Mackenzie  Fairbaim, 
son  of  the  late  Mr  Fairbaim,  of  Berbice. — His  fa¬ 
ther  and  two  brothers  had  fallen  xietims  to  the 
same  climate  within  the  last  sixteen  months. 

Oct.  5.  At  .Mobile,  near  New  Orleans,  .Amcricn, 
Mr  Jjune.i  M'.Nair,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  M'Nair,  of  .slam.aiman. 

12.  At  May’s  Pen,  islan.l  of  Jamaica,  Donald 
M‘i.ean,  Esq. 

19.  At  Ctraham’s  Town,  Caiie  of  Good  How, 
LieuL-Coloiiel  George  Sackville  Fraser,  of  the 
Caix:  corps,  second  .son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Fra¬ 
ser,  Rhivci,  Sutherlandshire. 

28.  At  the  Cajie  of  Gocxl  Hojie,  E.  .S.  Montagu, 
Esq.  late  Persian  Secretary  to  the  Government  at 
Calcutta. 

Nov.  2.  At  Deincrara,  Dr  William  Wallace,  of 
Three  Friemls. 

30.  .At  Batli,  Mrs  Anne  Gordon,  widow  of  Ma¬ 
jor  George  Gordon,  of  the  2d  AN’ est- India  regi¬ 
ment,  ana  mother  of  the  late  Major  George  St. 
Ix^er  Gordon,  of  the  8th  West-Imlia  regiment. 

ne'e.  2.  llolKTt  Vyner,  Fxj.  of  Easthori>e,  War¬ 
wickshire.  This  gentleman  w.xs  out  shixiting  on 
the  precetling  day,  and  while  getting  through  a 
hedge,  the  trigger  of  his  gun  caught  against  a 
branch  of  it,  when  the  piece  unfortunately  went 
ott',  and  lodged  its  contents  in  his  body. 

9.  At  Wootlis,  near  Dalbeattie,  William  Robi¬ 
son,  aged ‘12.  Hissjxxuse,  Anne  Mundel,  died  a 
few  weeks  before  him,  aged  also  92 ;  who,  during 
the  time  she  livttl,  saw  no  less  then  seven  gene¬ 
rations  pass  into  the  land  of  foigetlulness  before 
her. 

11.  At  Siena,  Mi8.s  Janet  Brrxlir,  ilaughter  of 
the  late  William  Bnxlie,  E.sq.  of  Aniisfleld  .Mains. 

13.  At  Nice,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Alfred 
Harris,  son  of  the  late  and  brother  to  the  present 
Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

16.  At  Hamburgh,  Geo.  Thomson,  Esq.  aged  7-1. 
—  At  Kilmarnock,  Mrs  Mary  Cunnit^hain,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Captain  Archibold  Cunningham,  of 
the  AjTshire  light  dragoons. 

17.  At  Lklinuurgh,  Mrs  Mary  RichariLson,  wife 
of  Peter  Coujier,  Esq.  W.  S. 

18.  At  Irvine,  Argyllshire,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
M'Intyre,  son  of  the  late  Dr  Joseph  M'lntyre, 
minister,  Glenorchy. 

—  At  Paris,  in  the  .34th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Hon.  Henry,  Earl  of  Barrymore,  Viscount 
Buttevant,  Baron  Barry,  of  Oletnan  and  Ibaune, 
Baron  Barry  of  Barry^s  Court,  originally  by  te¬ 
nure  and  writ  of  summons,  premier  Viscount  in 
Ireland  ;  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sex’enth  F^arl, 
in  March  17.<3. 

—  At  Comtorphine  Hill,  in  the  78tli  year  of  Iwr 
age,  Mrs  Agnes  Blaikfe^  S|x>ut>cof  Mr  Jas.  .Mackie, 
Corstorphine  Hill. 

19.  At  Springhill,  Euphemia,  wife  of  Jedm  Pe¬ 
ter,  Kimi.  merchant,  Dundee. 

21.  At  Banlf,  Alexander  Wilson,  Esq.  late  of 
Calcutta. 

22.  Elizabeth  Wood,  wrife  of  William  Waddell, 
Esq.  merchant,  l.«ith. 

—  At  Kiksmquhar,  Fife,  the  Rex’.  James  Dick, 
minister  of  the  Unit^  Associate  Congrvf'ation  in 
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Utat  in  the  51th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
2Mli  ul'  hill  ministry. 

Dec.  tS.  At(ila»guw,  Kobert  Starret,  Esq.  late 
merchant  in  the  iMand  of  t'arriaoou,  (irma^ 

—  At  Dumbarton,  Mrs  t'hrutian  Macintosh, 
relict  of  the  late  Mr  D.  Murdocli,  merchant  there. 

tfb.  At  KirWenan,  Alexander  lleul,  Kmi. 

?T.  At  ScraliMi.  aged  81,  Noinuind  Maalonald, 
Esq.  of  tiarriialalc. 

—  At  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  Miss  Balls, 
aged  63,  celebra^  for  her  attachment  to  goats ; 
she  ha<l  at  the  time  ol  her  dei'ease  'ii  lodging  with 
her  in  the  house,  sharing  all  tilings  ui  coranu)n. 

28.  In  Staflbnl-Stieet,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Marga¬ 
ret  Borthwick,  wklow  of  the  Late  LieuU-C'olo^ 
John  Borthwick,  of  tlie  7Ut  regiment. 

^  At  LibberUni  ('oU^e,  Jane  Todd,  wife  of 
Lieut.  Moxey,  It,  N.  in  the  4tih  year  of  her  age. 

3a  At  Torquay,  Devon,  Sarah,  Viscountess  h.il- 
ooursie. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Nielson,  of  the 
Commercial  Banking  Conqiany  of  Scotland,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr  George  Nielson,  secretary  to 
the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Leith  Links,  Mr  Alexander  Goodlet,  late 
of  the  Customs. 

—  Mr  William  Scott,  jun.  leather-merchant, 
Glasgow. 

18x4.  Jan.  1.  At  Edinbur(;h,  Mr  Allan  Grant, 
messenger  at  arms. 

—  At  Canongate,  Eldinburgh,  Mrs  Janet  Brodie, 
wife  of  Duik-sn  Cowan,  Esq. 

—  Miss  Emily  Shirriff,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  Lieut-Coionel  William  Shirrifi',  of  the  Madras 
cavalry. 

2.  At  Irvine,  Isabella  Ijing,  third  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Lang,  of  Liurgs. 

~  At  Cormiston,  Daniel  Collyer,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Pagan,  of  Bogton,  aged  81 
years. 

—  At  Eaton  Hall,  the  lion.  Gilbert  Grosvenor, 
the  infant  son  of  Ixird  Belgrave. 

—  At  Lochfinehead,  Mary  M'Naiightan,  in  the 
K3d  year  of  her  age,  and  the  last  in  the  parish  of 
the  ani'ient  family  of  the  M'Naughtans  of  Dun- 
daramh. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  24,  Richard  Beckwith 
Craik,  younger  of  Arbigland,  K.sq.  ailvooBte. 

—  At  the  vicarage.  Ashby-de  l^Zouch,  Eiiphe- 
inia,  the  wife  of  the  Kev'.  William  M'lxWll,  and 
mother  of  his  nine  children,  the  youngest  four 
months  old,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  ^e. 

4.  At  Glasgow,  Jolui  Maehen,  Esq.  in  the  JlsC 
year  of  his  age. 

5.  At  MacdufT,  Jamea  Lyal,  Elsq.  fish-curer,  and 
long  eldest  Bailie  of  that  burgh. 

—  At  Garden,  Arch.  Stirling,  Esq.  of  Garden. 

—  At  Bath,  aged  61,  Hi^h  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Mayflekl,  in  the  (xxinty  of  Ayr,  late  Captain  in 
the  S.'ith  regiment. 

«  At  Easter  Balado,  Mrs  Antonia  Ilardie,  wife 
of  James  Beveridge,  Esq.  of  Easter  Balado,  in  the 
72d  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Fordel,  in  l•'ife,  John  Smith,  ageti  97.  He 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Fordel  family,  as 
cook,  for  seventy  years,  and  actually  filled  that 
situatian  until  three  years  ago. 

6.  At  l.ondon,  the  lady  John  Loch.  Esq. 

—  At  Park.  Robert  Govane,  Esq.  of  Drumqu- 
hasale,  aged  .V3  years. 

—  At  GlaiMw.  Miss  Rebecca  Boyd,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Boyd,  Esq.  of  Kil- 
inainork.  Jamaica. 

7.  At  Aberdeen.  John  Davidson,  of  Kebbaty, 
Fjq.  in  his  74th  year. 

—  At  Jedburgh.  Mrs  Hassrell,  aged  83,  spouse 
of  the  late  Mr  Kobert  llaswell. 

—  At  Luddington  House,  Surrey,  tValter  Ir« 
vine,  Esa.  in  the  76lh  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Parker,  agent,  late  of 
Newcastle- upon-Tyne. 

~  At  Devunixnt,  at  the  house  of  J.  Forbes,  Esq. 
Captain  John  HuteheKin,  Ntd  regiment 

8.  At  DumfWca.  Robert  Jackson.  Esq.  Comp- 
trolkT  of  the  thistonis  at  that  port  and  late  pio- 
iwtctor  and  edKor  of  the  Dumfrta  JoumaT  in 
the  39d  year  of  his  age. 

^  74,  relict  of  the 

late  Mr  William  Smith,  W’^  i)rums. 


Jan.  a.  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Esther  Annetonii> 
relict  of  tlie  late  Mr  William  Her,  goldsmith! 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  Saltcoats,  Mr  W'illiam  Wilson,  stationer, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

10.  At  London,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Caroline 
Pennant 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Patrick  Mories,  merchant. 

—  At  Rothney,  William  Gordon,  Eiui.  of  Roth- 
ney,  W.  S. 

11.  Captain  W'illiam  Niven,  late  surveyor  of  the 
customs  at  Greenock.  By  fame  he  was  reiiuUd 
the  son  of  that  facetious  and  well-known  karats 
tei  described  in  Roderick  Random  under  the  btle 
of  Strap. 

—  At  Burnham  House,  county  of  Keny,  Ir*^ 
land,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ventry. 

—  At  Dalruzian,  Thos.  Rattray,  Esq.  aged  8?. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Charles  youngest 
son  of  Robert  Kerr,  of  Chatto, 

12.  At  Londim,  of  an  apoplectic  tit,  Joseph  Mar- 
ryatt.  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Sandwich,  and  Chaiiman  to 
the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s. 

—  Mr  William  Auld,  goldsmith.  Treasurer  to 
the  Trades’  Maiden  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  41,  North  HanovTr-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Katharine  Fleming. 

—  At  the  Maiu-e  of  Mid  Calder,  Mary  Anne  K. 
Donaldson,  youngest  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Charles  Donaldson,  E^.  late  of  Calcutta. 

—  At  Kettyfield,  Roxburghshire,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  David  Minto,  for  about  half 
a  century  farmer  of  Linglie,  near  Selkirk. 

13.  At  Newhails,  near  Eklinburgh,  Lady  Home, 
relict  of  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Home  of  Black- 
adder,  Bart. 

—  At  Kinsale,  the  Hon.  Governor  De  Courcey, 
brother  to  the  late  Lord  Kinsale. 

—  At  l.args,  Captain  Patrick  Carnegie,  R.  N*. 
who  fought  under  Rodney  on  the  memorable 
12th  of  April  1782.  He  was  buried  with  military 
honours  at  Port-Glasgow,  on  the  17th  current,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Ca|»t-  Rochfort,  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  sloop  of  war  Nimrod. 

14.  At  GUksgow,  Jas^ier  Tough,  Esq.  of  Hillhetd. 

—  At  Pittenweem,  Major  John  l)udtlingvU.ne, 

late  of  the  Ist  battalion  lioyal  Scots. 

—  In  London,  John  Ross,  Esq.  LicuL-ColoncI, 
late  of  the  28th  regiment. 

1.5.  At  his  house,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 
General  Francis  Dundas,  after  a  long  and  jwin- 
ful  illness,  which  he  supported  with  the  pabence 
of  a  Christian  and  the  firmness  of  a  soldier.  Ge¬ 
neral  Dundas  was  Colonel  of  the  71st  regiment 
of  light  infantry,  and  Governor  of  Dumbarton 
CasUe. 

—  At  C'olchester,  John  'Thomson,  Esq.  Dep^T 
Commissary-GenerM  to  the  Forces,  and  late  rn* 
vale  Secretary  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Duric,  merdiant 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Davie,  of  Brotheiton, 
aged  ^  , 

17.  In  London,  Bamber  Gascoyne,  F^q.  ^ 

68,  many  years  a  representative  in  Parliament  tor 
Liierpool.  ^  n  v 

18.  At  Ramsgate,  CapL  Bowles  Mitchel ,  R-  •>. 
in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
viving  Officer  of  those  who  accompanied  tapttin 
Conk  on  his  second  voyage  round  the  worlo. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  MHlieont  .Soott,  relict  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  Hutchison,  Dalkeith. 

26.  .At  Coitan,  in  the  county  of 
of  the  vencfimble  Lord  Oriel,  aged  87»  the  nV* 
Hon.  Margaret  Viseountess  FMrrard.  Barooew  « 
Oriel,  the  Lady  of  that  Noblenian. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jmam  Blsset,  Bki.  Bear  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Red.  _ 

—  At  Richmond,  Jamea  Earl  CorawaUiSjBjihi^ 
of  Liehflchl and  Coventry,and  D«  ofOnrliw. 
in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.  He  Is  suocee^  w 
his  title  and  estates  by  his  oohr  Junes  llsnn, 
Visoount  Broome,  now  Earl  CornwaUia  . 

21.  At  Keko,  Mr  Andrew  Taifcr,  bookseller, 

aged  8.S  years.  ^  j 

22.  In  Edinburgh,  Henry  !>•  Orant, 
ton  of  the  late  FiaiKh  GranL  of 

—  Mrs  Aitkan.  wife  of  Dr  John  AKkcn, 
gaon,  Edinburgh. 
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